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W... you call on Douglas-Guardian 


operating with you every step of the way 
and safeguarding the inventory which 


is your security. 


to work with you in arranging an in- 


ventory loan, you save time, footwork 


and paper details. A Douglas-Guardian 
operating man — because of his ex- 
perience in field warehousing — can 
take many routine matters off your 
shoulders. Without being on your pay- 


roll, he works for you as conscientiously 


Next time an inventory loan of 
$10,000 or more will solve a customer’s 
loan problem, send for the Douglas- 
Guardian operating man. Let him 
arrange to issue bona fide warehouse 


receipts without moving inventory off 


as one of your own employees. He sees 


each transaction through from the 


the borrower’s premises. 


We shall be glad to send you copies of 
“PROFITS ON YOUR PREMISES” for 


distribution to prospective borrowers. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Nation-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St 

CHICAGO 3, III., 100 West Monroe St 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


issuance of warehouse receipts to the 


complete repayment of the loan — co- 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y¥., Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Flia., 416 Tampa St. 

EL PASO, Tex., 901 N. Ochoa St. 
HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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PIX, INC. 


At the recent small business credit meeting 
in New York: 1. to r. Walter B. French, 
head of the A.B.A. Consumer Credit De- 
partment; Hugh H. McGee, chairman, 
Credit Policy Commission; President Frank 
C. Rathje; and Robert M. Hanes, chairman 
of the Post-war Small Business Credit 
Commission. On page 38 there’s a story 
about the meeting 


Banking’s Own 


Banxine, remarked ROBERT M. 
HANES, at a recent conference of bank- 
ers in New York, has its own post-war 
product—the regional credit group. 

These organizations (there are now 
more than 40 of them, with some $650,- 
(00,000 in resources), were formed 
across the country to facilitate extension 
of credit to small business. They are, 
you might say, the backer-uppers of the 
credit line—that is, they step in to sup- 
port the local bank and its city corre- 
spondent in making loans. They are dis- 
tinctly a banking creation; in fact, their 
birthplace was the American Bankers 
Association. 

The conference at which Mr. HAaNEs 
spoke was among members of the A.B.A. 
Post-war Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, the Association’s Credit Policy 
Commission, and representatives of the 
groups. On page 38 you'll find a listen- 
er’s view of that meeting. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark. 


Planned Protection 


Protective devices don’t just happen. They come 
into existence through a definite safety need. 
Emergency Exits are today standard equipment 
for every bus that travels America’s streets and 
highways. But it was not until the early 20's that 
forward-looking transportation men and bus 
manufacturers, working together to give the 
public the utmost in comfort, convenience and 
protection, brought this safety device into gen- 
eral use. ) )) Nor have we always had safety 
paper for checks. It was not until 1871, when it 
appeared that fraudulent alterations were reach- 


ing alarming proportions, that George LaMonte 
invented safety paper. )}) } The story of George 
La Monte & Son is typical of the American Tradi- 
tion: the development of a product for which 
there was a real need... the continuing improve- 
ment of that product through research... the 
merchandising of that product so energetically 
and thoroughly that bankers everywhere 
learned of its value and advantages. ) )) And 
LaMonte Safety Paper has come down through 


the years — the recognized and established lead- 
er in the field of check production. , 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 


ing time — helps prevent errors. 


protection against counterfeiting — saves Banks sort- 
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just A MINUTE—Continued ~ 


frank Talk 


[Ps on lending—small bank, small 
town lending, mostly—and it was talked 
in the town of Cambridge Springs, 
Pensylvania, one day last month. 
BankING’s reporter for the occasion, 
ZIMMERMAN, also happened 
tobeleader of the discussion and he took 
jous notes as well as some photo- 
. You’ll find the results on page 

33in our “lead” article. 

The conversation, it might be well to 
explain, was among some experts, to 
wit: Dr. Montrorp C. Jones of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty; 
Joun H. Lucas, Pittsburgh banker and 
consumer credit authority who has 
written for BANKING; EpmMuND W. 
Taomas, another well-qualified Penn- 
ylvanian; and Harry B. (“Punch”) 
McDowE.t, of Sharon, also Pennsyl- 
vania. They discussed “‘ Post-War Local 
Bank Lending and Its Various Phases,” 
covering the trends in interest rates, co- 
operative lending, consumer and instal- 
ment credits, and problems in lending to 
veterans. Reporter ZIMMERMAN sums 
up the discussion. 


Speaking of Veterans . . . 


Ler’s mention the article by WILLIAM 
POWERS, secretary of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, one 
of the groups that recently appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee hearing on 
suggested changes in the veterans’ act. 

Mr. PowERs reports on some of the 
bankers’ activities in connection with 
helping GI’s reconvert themselves. This 
committee has a big job and has done 
much work. Bankers will be interested in 
hearing about it. 


England Buys a Bank 


Tue bank, of course, is the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, concerning whose 
change of ownership there has been 
much in the press since Mr. Attlee’s 
government took over. 

This month BANKING’s HERBERT 
BRATTER, just back from a visit of sev- 
eral weeks in Britain and Europe, offers 
pertinent observations on government 
banking in England. 

We asked Mr. Bratter for this. just 
before he returned, and we suspect that 
he wrote part of it on the plane coming 
back. 


A Little Old Lady 


Tus is the story of a little old lady, a 
big bank’s trust department, and a 
game. 

The lady lives in a nursing home in a 
southern city. She hasn’t many friends 
and, being alert and well-educated, she’s 
eager for companionship. That’s where 
the game begins. 

She finds small excuses for calling up 
her trust officer: Will he please bring her 
the cash for a check? Will he please come 
up for a conference on this or that in- 
vestment? Will he . . . ? He most cer- 
tainly does! 

Of course he knows the game, and 
comes prepared to listen to reminis- 
cences and a recital of the little prob- 
lems that complicate the life of a shut-in. 
Sometimes they talk about the book 
she’s writing. 

The trustman is able to help in practi- 
cal ways. At the little old lady’s request, 
he had made for her a “walker” that 
enables her to get about the home. “TI 
hope to run a race with it in the near 
future,” she wrote her banker friend. 
“T can’t express my gratitude for the 


“Me, have an account before? Why, I had one at the Federal Reserve Bank 
for half a decade!” 


SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 
personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


3 MEMBER 
ew York Clearing Mouse Associati 
Federal Deposit Issuance Corponation 


Dealers in 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries 
Invited From 
Banks 
Institutional and 
other Investors 


New York Hansgaric 
CorPORATION 


Established 1920 
120 BRoADWAY 
New York 5, NEw York 


’Phone: BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-584 
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With Modern, Experienced Service 


—over $1,500,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 
accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


—data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manufactur- 
ing conditions in any part of Canada--credit and market 
information —deposit and loaning facilities —assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange transactions due to the 
war-time controls—commercial credits—collections and pay- 
ments — special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 
assistance for private industry and commerce. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


IAMICITAMI 


“You can skip the red tape, Mr. Burns, 
Whatever you think you can spare!” 


interest and help you have given in my 
getting it.” 

Sometimes the little old lady tires ofa 
nursing home, and then the trustmanis 
called upon to find her another place to 
live. He does that, too. 

She seems quite satisfied with the 
service. 


“Bank Knight in Arizona” 


Taar’s the title of a feature article in 
the November American Magazine 
WattTeR R. Bison, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ar: 
zona. 

KetrH Monroe, the author, says 
that for 12 years Mr. Bison and his 
bank “have been changing the face od 
Arizona.” 

“He has set up thousands of wage 
earners in business, and nursed them 
along until their businesses were sturdy 
and solid. He has encouraged hundreds 
of tenant farmers to become inde 
pendent farm owners, and shown them 
how to make a success of scientili 
farming. He’s even made schoolboy 
loans to help youngsters get started 
business. 

“He has pushed electrification and 
modern plumbing into lonely dese 
settlements’ where children still studiei 
their lessons by lanterns and wives stil 
gathered mesquite wood for cook fires 
He has helped make the ‘Valley 
Sunshine’ territory a winter playground 
for tourists, and has persuaded countles 
wealthy visitors: to stay and buy ranch 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


CANADA'S OLDEST BANK 
— 


Vhat’s What Your Money Does 


From the days of ancient Rome farmers have 
known and preferred animal manures for en- 
riching their soils. It remained for the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the farm ma- 
chinery industry of America to make manure 
do double duty in boosting crop yields. 

Forked from a wagon with disagreeable 
drudgery, manure cannot be spread evenly 
nor made to cover a large area at all com- 
pletely. Scientifically controlled tests revealed 
that the same amount of manure, spread very 
evenly, very thinly over much more acreage, 
brought twice the total gain in yields. 

By its amazing uniformity of spread at light 
rates of application, the Case tractor spreader 
makes thin spreading effective. By its rubber- 
tired, tractor-powered speed it makes practical 
the covering of double or treble the acreage. 
By banning the drudgery of hand spreading 


and by lessening the labor of loading into its 
low box it halves the man-hours needed. 

Humble as is the duty of the spreader, it 
stands high in desirability for bank financing. 
Its annual return in labor saved and yields 
boosted is high; its annual depreciation is low. 
Indeed, there is a special opportunity for 
bankers to encourage the replacement of old 
spreaders, still serviceable, with swifter, 
handier tractor spreaders. 

From experience that began more than a 
century ago, before there were banks able to 
serve agriculture, this company is keenly 
aware of the indispensable place of the local 
bank in every farming community. Both the 
company and its dealers believe that such 
banks have a right to the business of financ- 
ing farm machinery sales and inventories. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE:!- 


PARTNERS ogee IN PROMOTING ADVANCED FARM PRACTICES 
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BUYING POWER 


The per capita expenditure in Buffalo in 
1943 was $1,013 as compared with the 
over-all United States figure of $871. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided 


the development of Buffalo business since 


1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo ’s Oldest’ and Largest Commercial Bank 


THE SALES JOB 
IS COMING UP 


Back in 1921 salesmen were falling 
by the wayside because they had be- 
come soft during the “seller's market” 
which came to an abrupt end in 1920. 
The difference between refusing busi- 
ness in 1919 and scrambling for it in 
1921 brought out the weaknesses and 
strength of men who had to make a 
living selling. History repeats itself,and 
it may not be long before we who sell 
for a living may have to fight for what 
we get. To be conscious of that now 
is to be prepared for the challenge. 


Throughout the past four years 
DeLuxe people have never been 
allowed to forget that the best way 
to get orders in after the war was to 
get them out during the war. Our 
best postwar salesmen are the people 
in our plants who have kept their 


thoughts focused on service during 
this long, trying period. We are not 
too smug about the deliveries we 
have been making, but we are mighty 
grateful for the effort and if by chance 
our men in the field are successful in 
meeting the postwar challenge, it 
will, in large measure, be because the 
people in the plants backed them up 
when they needed it most. 


We hope our sales staff will soon be 
back in the field doing the work they 
like to do. We await impatiently those 
who have been on leave with the 
armed forces and we are anxious to 
release for full-time sales work those 
who have remained on the job and 
who have spent so much of their 
time in work clothes helping us to 
fulfill our service obligations, 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“After working all evening on our 
you come home with a bonus!” 


and farms. He has sent emissaries all 
over the country to bring new businesses, 
Army bases, flying schools, branch fac. 
tories, government housing, and other 
wealth-producing operations into the 
desert. And he is already laying finely 
detailed plans to make Arizona bloom 
in the post-war period as never before.” 

The article features the bank’s service 
to small borrowers, and reports that in 
11 years the Valley National has made 
198,000 instalment loans. A unique 
project is its Saturday Morning Bank 
which finances school children who 
raise livestock and crops. The bank 
also has carefully worked out plans for 
its employees who return from th 
armed forces. 


Opportunity 


From the New York office of the War 
Production Board comes this letter 
which BANKING gladly passes on to its 
readers: 

“The end of the war,” wrote WPB 
Regional Director JoHN A. WARNER, 
“has terminated many of the activities 
of the War Production Board, thus 
making possible the release of busines 
and professional men and women who 
have unselfishly remained with the 
board until their tasks were completed. 

“We are anxious to help these per 
sons relocate themselves, and to that 
end request your cooperation by running 
the attached release in your publication. 

“Perhaps some of your subscribers ot 
advertisers need trained and thoroughly 
trustworthy’ personnel. If so, they wil 
be promptly serviced by this office.” 

The release says that bankers, cert 
fied public accountants, market analysts 
and other financial specialists who have 
been serving the board are now avait 
able to private industry. They “have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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For better duplicating 


A NEW MULTIGRAPH 


@ Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


@ Stocks of printed forms eliminated—no 
obsolescence 


@ Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and.envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


@ No special paper required 
@ Few or many copies 


@No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


@ Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


@ Operation clean, easy, fast 


© Wide selection of inexpensive masters 
—all easy to prepare, read, correct 
and change 


@ Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need—low in price 


Ask for a Demonstration! 


Telephone our local office. Sales 


SAVE TIME. SAVE MONEY Agencies with service and supply 


departments in principal cities of 


IMPROVE BUSINESS OPERATIONS the world. 


Multigr 


TAAQE-MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Maltigraph Corporation. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © CLEVELAND 17, OHIG 
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Monroe Calculating Machines have 
been standard equipment in banks 
for a generation. The same excel- 
lence of construction and depend- 
ability that have won universal 
acceptance are built into Monroe 
Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping 
machines. 


‘Monroe features and advantages. Ask for. fully illustrated be a 


This Monroe Bank Bookk 
signed for bank work. It has: 
and “Velvet Touch” ease of operation. Because of its modern ded 
this machine makes possible a unique and revolutionary syste mal 
bank accounting that is simple, fast and fool-proof. With this one mr 
chine you can do the three different important bank jobs showill nere 
Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will ¢ 


Machine has been especially di 


“Three Machines in One.” Monroe Raltaine Machine Comy By 


ne ‘Monroe simpl city 


a. | 
ASS 
0 
= 


Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machine. Available with 
Rarrow or wide carriage, 
single register or grand to- 
tal. Direct plus and minus 
bars, “Velvet Touch” ac- 
tion, live operating keys. 
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STEEL BUILDINGS GIVE BETTER SERVICE 


THEY ARE A 


Mi Steel is especially good for round structures like grain bins, & . : . 
silos and hay keepers. It performs well under tension. Also pro- HE well equipped farm is the productive, 


tects from fire, lightning, severe weather, rodents and thieves. money-making farm. The owner of such 
Steel buildings cost less for upkeep, last longer. 


a farm is a good banking risk. And this is espe- 
cially true if he modernizes with steel. Steel 
resists fire, lightning and severe weather. It 
offers safe, longer-lasting protection to crops, 
livestock and valuable tools. From the in- 
creased returns that high-speed machinery 
and efficiency-designed buildings make pos- 
sible, the farmer can repay loans promptly. 
The farmer who plans to modernize with steel 
is planning a sound business. He is worth your 
attention and consideration. 


Mi This modern, steel-covered machinery shed will reduce 
depreciation of expensive equipment by giving secure protec- : ; 
tion from rain, snow, fire and lightning. The comfortable, com- A round-roof hay barn offers more storage space in relation to 
pact workshop at one end of the shed is an inducement to make side wall and roof area. Such barns are more easily built of 
repairs in bad weather steel. Steel retains its strength, lasts years longer. This steel 


building, designed for greater efficiency, will boost output, 
increase profits. 


Mi This cattle shed is ideal for beef cattle shelters. It is economi- ae ipeas) bey 
cal and protects both livestock and stored feed from rain, wind, 
fire and lightning. Being steel, it’s strong and long-lasting. , 
Maintenance cost is low. Periodic painting is the only outside 
attention ever needed. 


—- STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
the 


' Theatre Guiip CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


| On The Air COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco ‘ 
SUNDAY EVENINGIET TS TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN Network (Bive) 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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sf A MINUTE—Continued 


wd repeated contacts with many trades 
nd businesses during their association 

«) the board, thus expanding their 
yowledge of industry as a whole.” 
yoreover, “they have mastered the 
technique of cooperation between busi- 
yes and government,” an asset that 
“will become increasingly valuable to 
ay firm, particularly during the recon- 
version period.” 

Although the case thus presented ap- 
plies specifically to personnel at the 
New York regional office, people in 
other WPB offices, it might be assumed, 
ye likewise available for employment. 
Moving Day 
Tx A.B.A. is moving. 

On or about December 1 the address 
of the Association will be 12 East 36th 
treet, New York City, whither it is 
going from 22 East 40th Street. 

To provide needed space for the 
staffs widely ramified activities, the 
Association has taken the entire ninth 
foor of the Combustion Engineering 
Building. The new quarters provide 20 
per cent more area than the old. 

This is A.B.A.’s third move in 71 


years. It has been at the East 40th 
Street address for nearly 15 years. 


Vol. | No. 1 


Waar should turn up, in the process of 
preparing for the move, but a set of 
Vol. I, JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, predecessor of 
BANKING. 

The old numbers, still in their grey 
wrappers, may not be collector’s items, 
but they are, as the saying goes, not 
without interest. 

No. 1 is for July 1908. The editor 
and founder of the Journal, the late 
Taomas B. Paton, general counsel of 
the Association, wrote an appropriate 


Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CUBA 


and throughout the 


WEST INDIES 


We offer banks and business firms interested in foreign trade, an experi- 
enced ‘‘on the spot’’ banking service in Cuba, and throughout the West 
Indies. Long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance. 


Branches in Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, the 
British West Indies, Central and South America. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 


Resources exceed 
$1,700,000,000 


Depositors are grateful 


Check 


LOW COST CHECKING SERVICE 


Bank customers thoroughly enjoy the privilege and prestige of mailing 
personalized ThriftiChecks for their bills, instead of the inconvenience 
of paying by cash. This appreciation is a splendid builder of profit and 
good will for any bank offering the ThriftiCheck plan, and CREATES 
NEW BUSINESS for other departments. Write us about other Thrifti- 
Check advantages — to depositors AND TO THE BANK. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 2-7580 
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Of all the commu- 

nities on San Francisco Bay, 
Richmond, and only Richmond, offers a 
large central manufacturing district. Ap- 
proximately 1000 acres are readily avail- 
able, complete with utilities and other fa- 
cilities. Land may be obtained in large or 


small units, at a decided saving in time and 
or unskilled, can be filled from a money. 
labor pool of proved efficiency. 


Available land is level, firm of founda- 
tion, and sold complete with sewers, gas 
mains, water and electric lines. Construc- 
tion costs, due to the character of the land, 
are low. And the basic price of industrial 
acreage is far less than in comparable com- 


Cver71% of the Pacific Coast can munities. 
be served more cheaply from 
Richmond thon from extreme 


Southern or Northern points. Richmond is the largest tonnage port 
on the Pacific Coast — served by 2 main 
transcontinental railways—and located on 
express highways. Labor is here . . . readily 
available. And climate is cool the year 
‘round, for higher productivity. For eco- 
nomical manufacturing, and speedy low 


cost distribution, over 80 manufacturers 
Richmond has quintupled in ' 
population during last 5 years. have selected Richmond! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual ... this book should 
be in the hands of every manufacture 
considering a West Coast location. It's 
free. Write on your business letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 101 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Largest industrial area 


gon San Francisco Bay 


foreword. After stating that the publi 
tion had been launched as a channel fy 

keeping members informed of ABA 
work, Mr. Paton added: 

“In a broader sense, this Journ, 
will be devoted to an exposition of the 
principles and practice of banking anj 
finance. Banking is a science, and theas. 
certainment and application of true 
principles to its conduct is necessary 
and vital to commercial prosperity anj 
the welfare of the entire people. In th 
discussion and statement of genen| 
principles of banking and of the prip. 
ciples of law and established customs 
governing banking conduct, its effec 
will be educational and the results, its 


| hoped, beneficial.” 


The 38 pages of No. I contain no pic. 
tures. The first article is “Recognition 
by Congress of the Principles of Asset 
Currency,” by A. Barton Hepburn. 


November 


L- THIS department signs off on a rather 
sere note, the fault is not its but THomas 
Hoop’s. He wrote: 


“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no health- 
ful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no 
bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November!” 


Perhaps we should add that this chilly 
salute to the year’s eleventh hour is 
used as our tail-piece with proper apolo- 
gies to California, Florida and other 
climes more fortunate in their No- 
vembers! 

Joun L. Coo.ey 


“All right, Jones, you’re here to oxansite 
the bank, not Miss Schrader’s eyes!” 


has the 
only available large acreage 
| CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT — 
on San Francisco Bay... || | 
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SKILL TO DO... 


N OFFERING a program of assistance and 
cooperation to correspondent banks, the 
Philadelphia National believes its broad ex- 
perience in participation with other banks in 

loans to local enterprises particularly valuable at present. 


Since “skill to do comes of doing” our experience, 
covering many industries, enables us to offer practical 
cooperation with correspondent banks, not only with 
local loans, but particularly in the participation in con- 
tract termination and reconversion loans. These services 
are supplemented by our ability to obtain credit infor- 
mation of unusual accuracy and timeliness. 


We will be pleased to explain just how our experience and 
ability to work with correspondent banks can be of def- 
inite value to your institution. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSU RANCB CORPORATION 
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NIG is the biggest 


-.-.--and G-E Lamps lead the way! 


Whether you’re trying to sell an impres- 
sion of your company or merchandise 
off the shelf, G-E lamps can help you 
make more effective use of eyes and 
seeing. Take a look at these suggestions 
for adding to the efficiency ot comfort 
of a private office. 


Overhead G-E fluorescent lamps in re- 
cessed troffers provide cheerful light 
throughout the room, with a concentra- 


tion of light over the desk area. This 
makes for fewer errors, greater alertness. 


Along wall tops, G-E Slimline lamps fit 
into compact coves to provide pleasing 
light tone on walls for greater eye- 
comfort. 


Find out how G-E Lamps can help with 
better seeing for better work through- 
out your offices. 


“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 o. m. EWT, CBS. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 
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This attractive, modern dry cleaning sales office has walls and ceil- 


ings of beautiful Douglas fir plywood. Curved counter treatment is 
accomplished with plywood, too, for this versatile “miracle wood” can 
be easily bent to simple curves without steaming and without the use of 


special tools. 


No. 9 of a Series 


Versatility is the Keynote 
when Wallis are Finished with 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


The design possibilities of 
Douglas fir plywood are al- 
most endless. The illustra- 
tion above suggests one use 
of the ‘“‘miracle wood’ — 
for walls, ceiling and fix- 
tures in a modern dry clean- 
ing sales office. The walls 
feature a two-panel treat- 
ment, arranged horizontally. 


When planning walls of 
Douglas fir plywood, follow 
these basic principles: (1) 
start at the openings with 
vertical joints and divide 
the plain wall spaces in an 
orderly pattern for the most 
pleasing effect; (2) use 
vertical joints at top and 


CAN PLYWOOD BE SPECIFIED NOW 
FOR POSTWAR USES? 


bottom of windows and at 
top of doors as shown in fig- 
ures A, C and G; (3) when 
width. of door or window is 
over four feet, do not hesi- 
tate to place the panels hor- 
izontally as in figures B and 
E, for combinations are suc- 
cessfully used in the same 
room; for special patterns or 
patterns made up of- small 
panels, sheath with 5/16” or 
3/8” Plyscord and apply the 
finish panels as desired. 


For additional technical data, 
see Sweet’s File for Architects or 
write the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association. 


There are three grades of Douglas fir p 


panels made especially for various phases ¢ 


wall construction. PLYWALL is made 


ally for standard wallboard use; PLYPANEL 


a premium panel used for quality i 
work; PLYSCORD is a utility panel made 
wall and roof sheathing. 


Simple Suggestions For An 
Attractive Wall Design 
With Plywood 


But» 


The increased capacity of the industry will make 
MORE Douglas fir plywood available for civilian 
consumption THAN EVER BEFORE, as soon as the 
needs of the armed services lessen or war restrictions 
are lifted. There will be no reconversion delays; the 
same types and grades of Douglas fir plywood that are 
now being made can flow immediately into peace- 
time building and construction. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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ONCE THERE WAS A SMALL BUSINESS .... 


Current interest in credit for small business carries a reminder that most businesses 
once were small. This story, another in BANKING’S series, is a@ case in point. 


ou should be kinder to your 
popliteals. If you were, your feet 
wouldn’t go to sleep. And if you 
lon’t agree—or if you don’t know who 


iim where or what your popliteals are— 


jou can consult any one or all of these 
uurces: your dictionary, your doctor, or 
he American Seating Company. 
We'd recommend the latter authority 
cause the dictionary will tell you that 
jur popliteals are just a couple of 
ums (which is rather insulting); and 
jour doctor will give you a lot of poly- 
yllabic conversation about femoral 
efies, sciatic nerves and the outer 
mdyle of your tibia; but the Ameri- 
fn Seating Company will get right 
lown to cases on the subject because 
te happiness and welfare of the na- 
lon’s collective popliteals is its business. 
But we’re ‘way ahead of our story, 
» test your popliteals (which are the 
backsides of your:legs just above your 
ues) on a comfortable chair and read 
about the problems of being the 
orld’s largest manufacturer of seats. 
The American Seating Company is 
Progressive, dignified and successful 
nuterprise, with a big plant in Grand 
‘pds, Michigan, where during the 


aber 1945 


war, parts for attack bombers, Thunder- 
bolts, troop-carrying gliders and other 
military items such as gun mounts and 
rocket castings were made. But in 
peacetime great numbers of seats were, 
and will be, built for theaters, stadiums, 
churches, buses, and school rooms. 

And if you think a seat’s just a seat 
and so what, you ought to see what goes 
on in this factory, even in peacetime. In 
fact, old Gaius W. Perkins and William 
Hess and Seymour W. Peregrine who 
started the original Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Company back in 
1887, ought to see what goes on. 


Bor we are still about one lap ahead 
of our story, because Amasco didn’t get 
scientifically interested in people’s pop- 
liteal nerves until it had overcome a lot 
of far more prosaic business problems. 
Chief among these was how to make a 
going concern out of some 26 small 
semi-solvent furniture companies scat- 
tered over the United States from 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, to Portland, 
Oregon. 

The original company had been 
capitalized with $100,000 of Grand 
Rapids money and fitted into the busi- 


ness patterns of the era where moderate 
sized factories served a market set 
largely by transportation limitations. 
But apparently the educational needs 
of a sparsely settled county were not 
enough to keep many school furniture 
companies going. By 1899 plans were 
proposed to salvage some 18 furniture 
plants, making such “auxiliary lines” 
as bank fixtures and carpet sweepers, 
under the dubiously secure wing of the 
American School Furniture Company. 
The consolidation was effected with the 
aid of a $1,000,000 bond issue, but seven 
years of the “federated” operation put 
such a strain on working capital that a 
further reorganization was needed. 
This time a $900,000 bank loan plus 
$200,000 in additional working capital 
from company directors were neces- 
sary. But what was of more significance 
(and this is a factor which has salvaged 
many a company at‘critical periods in 
their growth) Thomas M. Boyd, the 
new president of the company, took ad- 
vantage of the move to get the organiza- 
tion “‘back on the beam.” That is, he 
began to eliminate units manufacturing 
such stray products as carpet sweepers, 
and instead started a trend toward con- 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS AHEAD? 


Four problems which may 
face your business now or 
later are: 


. Reconversion 

. Consolidation 

- New product and 
market development 


- Modernization of 
plant 


Our Underwriting Depart- 
ment can help you in the 
following ways: 


1. Develop plans for 
Jinancing 
2. Help in preparation 
of registration state- 
ments 
. Underwrite bonds, 
preferred or common 
stocks 
- Arrange for private 
or public sale of se- 
curities 
. Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 
. Negotiate consolida- 
tions 
- Appraise securities 
- Aid in listing securi- 
ties on stockexchanges 


These are only a few of the 
functions of our Under- 
writing Department. We 
invite you to consult with 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower& Weeks office. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


centration on a single ma- 
jor product—public seat- 


ing. 

In addition to this policy of simplify- 
ing product lines, an intensive period of 
plowing profits back into better capital 
equipment was begun. Some profits 
were also absorbed in the short run to 
offset disposal of uneconomic units 
scattered about the country. But long 
run gains were achieved by the more 
efficient concentration and expansion of 
facilities in Grand Rapids. 

Says Harry M. Taliaferro, who has 
been with American’ Seating for 35 
years and president for 15: “It took a 
certain type of nerve to keep putting 
hard earned profits into a program of 
plant elimination, especially during a 
period when many business experts 
were preaching decentralization.” 


Bor results have vindicated the com- 
pany’s wisdom of concentrating both 
product line and production facilities. It 
is perhaps an adequate commentary on 
the efficiency and capacity of the result- 
ing plant to note that in a single wing of 
one building during the war, Amseco 
built four million folding chairs for the 
Army. Asked General Bill Knudsen 
during a wartime visit to the plant, 
“What do the soldiers do, sit on one 
chair and put their feet on another?” 

Another factor which has played a 
key role in America’s growth was the 
recognition that a nation which was 
maturing its culture would be a great 
potential market for public seating. 
That is, theater, stadium, church, 
school, and transportation seating. Ac- 
cordingly, Amseco set out not only to 
sell public seating but to do something 
about improving it. In spite of the fact 
that the “chair” has been a symbol of 
“authority” for centuries, very little 
had been done to make it comfortable as 
well as “authoritative.” 

Coincident with its plan of consolidat- 
ing and improving its production facili- 
ties, Amseco began an intensive pro- 
gram of product research. Over the 
years its laboratories have grown larger 


@ANK LOAN of |. 
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and its testing machines more numeroy 
and complex. 

It was such posture research whid 
led to Amseco’s engineers’ interest 
people’s popliteals. They simply wantg 
to know why a poor seat made one 
feet go to sleep. Out of their researd 
came the comfortable chairs which keg 
the audience so relaxed in New Yor 
vast Radio City Music Hall, in Gr 
man’s Chinese Theater in Hollywood, i 
famous theaters in London, Johan 
burg, Bombay, Cairo, Manila, and j 
hundreds of neighborhood movie hou: 
in the United States. _ 

Amseco’s research has had 
extraordinary, if accidental, resw 
Brooks Atkinson once devoted 
hilarious columns of commentary in 
New York Times to dispassionate di 
course on Amseco’s efforts in behalf 
the popliteal. On another occasi 
Walter Winchell and the New Yo 
magazine got all stirred up over the fa 
that Amseco’s research has shown th 
under-the-seat hatracks were more of 
menace than a convenience to theat 
patrons. This “what became of the 
rack” episode even reached the point 
discussing the bad effects of parks 
chewing gum on people’s go-to-meet 
hats. Everybody had fun and Amse 
got lots of publicity—all out of produg 
research. 

Amseco’s engineers have also 1 
quired into why little boys squirm 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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#) Lights flash to Green 


consumer 


Watch for heavy traffic on the great consumer 
“buy-way”’ —a/most immediately. Through the 
War, people all over the country have been 
waiting to buy new cars, as well as new 
homes, new home appliances and furnish- 
ings. The day they’ ve waited for is practically 


on big 
a, “4. 

4 
State Farm Mutual's 1,100,000 preferred-risk 
policyholders want to buy cars right away. 
Most of these will be financed. For months, 
State Farm’s 6,000 agents have been directing 


their policyholders to local cooperating banks 
for credit. 


here! In Detroit alone, plans are laid to pro- 
duce 6,000,000 autos annually to supply the 
demand. 


Is your bank ready for this tremendous 
new business? You can get your share—if 
you're prepared. Hurry! Read how your 


A recent survey shows that 737,000 of bank can profit! 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada 


j 
6,004 itting Of dis 
CLIP NOW!...MAIL TODAY! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentiemen: 

Please send us, without obligation, your FREE 
booklet, "New Profit Opportunities for Banks," ex- 
plaining the State Farm Bank Plan, and including 
the results of your recent survey of your policy- 
holders’ postwar buying plans. 


OUR Natienal Advertising Promotes YOUR Bank! 


Every national State Farm ad says to America’s car buyers, ‘See 
your local banker before you finance your next car.” The new 
plan book, “New Profit Opportunities for Banks,”’ tells how 
you, as a banker, can benefit. It’s packed with information that 
will be of value to you in the very near future. There’s no obli- 
gation. Simply clip and mail the coupon to State Farm Mu- 
tual, the world’s largest auto insurance company. 
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How to WAKE U Pp “Sleeping” Inventory 


—AND SEND IT TO WORK AS LOAN COLLATERAL 


A TOO often business men who need more working 
capital are unaware of the loan value of their 
marketable inventory. 


The Lawrence Warehouse Company offers your in- 
ventory loan department a 3-way “alarm clock” to 
wake up this profitable “sleeper.” 


First — Lawrence advertises to your top prospects. 
They’re the industries that represent the big potential 
volume for inventory loans. Lawrence ads explain how 
inventories may be field warehoused on the borrower’s 
premises with the warehouse receipts accepted by 


banks and other lending agencies. 


Second — Lawrence has just issued an explanatory 
booklet, “Field Warehousing on Your Premises.” Itis 
free—and we will gladly send you a supply for distr 
bution to your customers. 

Third —for the desks of your loan officers, Lawrence 
has produced a free and fully detailed booklet “Tn 
ventory Financing.” 

Phone or write our branch office in your territory— 
and take advantage of Lawrence’s 30 years of Field 
Warehousing experience. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Field Warehousing FOR BANK LOANS ON INVENTORY 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street « SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street « LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building ¢ Buffalo © Boston © Philadelphia © Kansas City, Missouri ¢ St. Lovis © New Orleans ¢ Jacksonville, 
Florida ¢ Dallas Houston Denver Fresno Stockton Portland, Oregon Atlanta Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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STEEL RETURNS! 


Pre designed to complement 
today ’s improved record controls 


ARISTOCRAT STEEL FILES 
Long, Dependable Service 


STEEL LEDGER TRAYS 
for Machine Posted Records 


I's good business 
to combine 


Equipment VALUE 


and 


ethods ECONOMY! 


MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 
for Visible Administrative Control 


VISIBLE INDEXING EQUIPMENT 
for Fast, Accurate Reference 


War production experience taught 
us new facts about performance, 
structural strength, refinement of 
design ... and we have put them all 
into new and improved steel office 
equipment, now in production! 
This is the time to combine the 
long-term investment value of steel 
housing and record-protection with 
more efficient record-control methods. 
Many improved systems, especially 


SAFE-CABINET EQUIPMENT 
for Certified Fire Protection 


DELIVERIES of steel equipment 
necessarily follow the sequence in 
which ofders are received. Under 
present conditions, prompt decis 
sion is suggested. 


I 
4 
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developed to speed production of 
war materials, can now be applied 
advantageously to increase peace- 
time operating efficiency. 

Talk over your requirements with 
a Systems Technician. He can point 
out opportunities to economize with 
modern steel equipment, simplify 
administrative control and obtain 
important record-keeping savings. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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IN PREPARATION: ‘‘Progress in 
Protection."’ An illustrated history 
of devices men have used to protect 
their valuables from the cave man 
era to the present. Limited edition. 
For architects, bankers, executives. 
Please reserve (by letter) your copy 
now. Gratis. 


* Reconversion is past history at 
Herring-Hall-Marvin. We’re ready to serve your interests 
today, featuring, for your progress and protection, the 
world’s finest, precision-engineered Vaults, Vault Doors 
and Safe Deposit Boxes — whether you’re interested in 
standard designs and stock sizes or special construction 
engineered to the architect’s specifications. 


If you are in a hurry, telephone 3600 Hamilton, Ohio or your nearest 
Herring-Hall-Marvin branch office. The counsel and services of our 
engineers are now at your disposal. We will pay the charges on any 
call from any banker any place in the United States. That's indicative 
of the new and broader scope of Herring-Hall-Marvin cooperation. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. Hamilton, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES in New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, Atlanto 
Houston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles ...Other Agencies All Over the World 


MANUFACTURERS OF BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT—BANK COUNTERS—TELLERS’' BUSES AND LOCKEF 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES—NIGHT DEPOSITORIES—BANK AND OFFICE SAFES 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS—WEST POINT MILITARY RESERVATION 
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This Company Is Sittin’ 
Pretty—Continued 


nuch in their school desks. Some years 
the company hired a professor, 
4D. Bennett of William and Mary Col- 
who had written a full length book 

» child posture, to devote his time 
adusively to this pedagogical-physio- 

ical problem. 

in seating comfort has even 
jd Amseco’s engineers to the interest- 
ing question of why people sleep in 
where they are not supposed to 

Sunday—with resulting improve- 
nents in the company’s church seating. 

In order to give dignity and authentic 
beauty as well as comfort to its ec- 
desiastical furniture, Amseco has, for 
years, retained the services of Alois 
lang, a famous master carver from 
Oberammergau in Bavaria to design the 
company’s products for edifices of 
yorship. 

During the war the company turned 
itsresearch and production attention to 
sch problems as building and improv- 
ing seats for airplanes, tanks, etc. It 
io produced thousands of “pack- 
boards,” a curved plywood holder for 
the heavy loads carried by soldiers. 


Now that victory has come, the 
American Seating Company has turned 
back to producing products for more 
pleasant purposes. Still a moderate- 
sized company, it believes that more 
business and more jobs can be created 
out of the desires of people to be com- 
fortable while they work, ride, learn, 
worship, or relax in comfortable seats. 
Amseco’s history points a sound 
business moral, namely, that a company 
does not have to be large to take full 
advantage of product research. Writers 
on the “special” problems of small busi- 
ness hold forth at length on their inabil- 
ity to do research. Sometimes the 
handicap is more apparent than real, 
because, as Amseco’s experience shows, 
much product research can be done by 
asking one’s self obvious questions and 
then seeking the most obvious answers. 
One visit to a museum will show that 
oer the centuries man has devised a 
sequence of insufferably uncomfortable 
devices known generally as “chairs.” 
Possibly a major reason for this pro- 
lngation of discomfort was that it 
hadn’t occurred to anyone that an item 
% prosaic as a chair could be funda- 
Mentally improved. By contrast, much 
#Amseco’s business success stems from 
the simple belief that, even in the 
ous twentieth century there is 
ill a lot that we don’t know about the 
lowly chair. 


FOR 
BANKERS 
ONLY 


In the pages of this magazine we have been telling you 
the story of Butler Brothers Distributor Stores setup 
and what it means to thousands of Ben Franklin and 
Federated Store owners, their communities and banks. 
This time we’re letting a bank’s vice president express 
his opinion. Here is his letter. 


What the Industrial Bank refers to as “modern merchandising methods,” 
“proper accounting procedure,” and “careful selection of management” 
is all explained in a brochure prepared for bankers only, entitled, “Danger 
—Men Dreaming.” For your free:copy write today to Butler Brothers, 
Dept. BKG, Randolph and Canal Streets, Chicago 80. 


| 
| 
june 21, 1985 
putier Brothers 
316 porth 180 gtreet 
St. Touis 3, yissour 
peer wurpdy* 
On numerous occasions poth present and prospective 
operators of Bea yrenkiio and yeaeretet stores nave applied 
ys for working capitel- In overy qnevence we 
a peen able © supply the capitel over exrented periods of vime- 
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as pornods and accounting procedure, 
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contacts HTLY inebriated lady on 


e ir 


opens with =————— | cashier. “Collateral?” “I mean, what 

modern facilities --- = = | security have you?” “Security? Ain't 
=== | got nosecurity ’cept my Social Security 

card!” 


consin with complete, we 
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d knowledge of Wise 
on-the-groun 
ure..-plus correspon 
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industry,agricult 
% of all the banks 


We were hiring a girl. It was her first 
job and filling out her withholding tax 
certificate, we said, ‘ Now, Eleanor, as 
you are a single girl, you have no 
=.=: | exemptions on your taxable income,” 
- beyond == | Tearfully she asked, “Do you mean] 

=== | won’t get any money for myself?” 


ness, through- 
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with over 8 
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ready to serve in many 

the usual limits orm = 

Many people want to open joint 

BAN ai accounts on an “‘is you is or is you ain’t” 

a T. Caner . Asst. Vice Pres = basis, retaining control of the account, 

a Asst. Vice President ' yet having someone delegated to draw 
on it with their permission. One day an 
elderly, peeved-looking colored woman 
escorted a frightened-looking daughter- 
in-law to this department. Her son, 
serving over seas, and his wife wanted 
a joint account. “But,” said the old 
woman, “he wants this account joint, 
but fixed so’s she kain’t draw on it less’n 
he says so.” 

We explained that joint accounts 
were either joint or not joint—there 
couldn’t be any ‘“‘sometimes” about it. 
The mother-in-law didn’t like it. She 
glared at the young woman, who rolled 
her eyes in apprehension. Finally she 
pounded on the desk and bitterly said, 

} “Now, you look here! He was my boya 

— long time before he was your husband!” 

Turning to the clerk, she ordered, “ You 

FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 

ro their names and then you give ME the 
OF MILWAUKEE © Wisconsin's Bank for Banks book to keep!” 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 


GEorRG' 
RicHARD J. Law 
Donan A. HARPER 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ground may limit his vision. 


Our government is one of checks and = 
balances, that is, checks on our balances. 
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* TENSION Envelope 


ACTORIES 
FAC 


Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 


unit, cooperating to serve the customers 
of all. 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
research and their 60 years of practical 


“experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User. 


Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 


TRADE Mark REGISTERE® 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION « NEW YORK 14,N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th ST, © *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. « *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell St 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co 
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Sn Sn fortanl Message le 
PURCHASERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


* 


Do you know that through cooperative steps taken by local 
banks and insurance agents and brokers you may finance 
and insure your new automobile with a minimum of red 
tape, pay your insurance premium at the same time, and so 
help to keep this business ‘‘at home” where you and your 
community will be the beneficiaries? 

Indications are that 3,000,000 or more new cars will be 
needed to meet the initial demand of American families for 
car replacements. Insurance agents and most bankers in your 
community are planning to handle the insurance and the 
loans. You will deal with people you know. You can choose 
your own insurance and exactly the insurance you want 
and need. 

Our agents are prepared to show you how simply the 
“Bank and Agent Auto Plan” works. Before buying, ask 


our agent or your own broker. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY & NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


| 
Dependable 

Sts. 
Sts. 
Co. 
NG November 1945 27 


now ee small buil 


The gearless elevator machine, first de- 
signed by Otis Elevator Company, was 
the result of a demand for faster and 
more efficient vertical transportation in 
tall buildings. 

During the past 43 years, the smooth, 
quiet performance, and the economical 
operation of this machine have earned it 
universal recognition and acceptance. For 
these reasons, many Architects and 
Engineers today specify Otis Gearless 
Elevators for smaller buildings — when- 
ever performance of outstanding quality 
is required. 

Stores, Hospitals, Hotels, and many 
other buildings —whether of a few stories 
or many — can now benefit by the life- 


the machine that helped 


make skylines... 


ings, to 
long operating smoothness and efficiency 
of Otis Gearless Elevators. 

Otis representatives are ready now to 
cooperate with Architects and building 
owners ...to recommend the equip- 
ment best suited to individual needs. For 
the finest in vertical transportation to- 
morrow, call your Otis representative 
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The Good Old Daze 


Mr. CopELAND, from his observation 
jst in Randolph, Vermont, writes 
wslalgically of banking before it had 
“sosled down to the drabber affairs of 
human existence.” 


NG was a stunning profession 

B when the present national banks 
were invented to absorb a bond 
drive on the heels of the Civil War. It 
was a day of 6 per cent government 
bond coupons, short-filler cigars, striped 
beeches and frock coats. And the little 
ed brick banks themselves, just about 
the size of a two-car garage—well, you 
should have worked in one of them. No 
dark-browed crew of Federal bank ex- 
aminers ever walked in on you and 
valed the cash chest with government 
tickers straight from Washington. No, 
just one examiner came. He was usually 
a ex-lawyer and politician who had 
gabbed off the examiner job which was 
wnsidered one of the state’s plumpiest 
political plums. For one whole day he 
vould sit on a stool and whistle hymn 
lunes, and at 3 o’clock let out a sigh and 


If he happened to blow in on a 
Monday he hardly examined at all; 
there was too much outside the window 
examine. Monday was “Cattle Day.” 
Across the village square walked droves 
iiron-minded hogs and bulls with veils 
sacking over their eyes and copper 
tgs in their noses. Hardly were you 
thind the safety of the bank counter 
Cattle Day morning before there was 
‘“spat” such as can be delivered only 
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FRED O. COPELAND 


by a barrel stave. It was a sign the first 
pig had escaped while being loaded 
across the tracks at the freight house. 
Following the first “spat” there would 
come a stream of language so penetrat- 
ing you simply had to look out of the 
bank window to learn what powerful- 
lunged parson was reading from the 
Scriptures. And from the bank window 
you could see them coming, the pig 
picking up speed and pounding along 
at a good 60 miles an hour whilst the 
herdsmen, red in the face and waving 
barrel staves, buzzed out into end-runs 
to flank the quarry. Sometimes a pig, 
itself, couldn’t resist standing stock-still 
to enjoy the hysterical bedlam going on 
around it. 


Masy an enormous hog from the vil- 
lage outskirts slowly waddled with 
grunts of annoyance up Main Street. 
Starting as a one-hog, one-driver propo- 
sition, it gathered male adherents on the 
way until it became a procession of 
village citizens. So large a cortege may 
have aroused the hog’s suspicion he was 
on the way to bacon. Either this or the 
smell of iron made every hog come to a 
stubborn stop at the edge of the railway 
tracks crossing Main Street. 

After several fruitless “spats” and 
the discovery that the hog had really 
“set,” the leading patriarch of the 
procession would stamp his heels into 
the dirt, then sit down in front of the 
hog’s eyes, lay hold on its ears and order 


the nearest villager to wind up the hog’s 
tail. When the tail-wind approached a 
certain number, eagerly but fearfully 
awaited by the breath-holding spec- 
tators, the patriarch would begin pull- 
ing forward on the hog’s ears, and the 
animal would let out an alarmed squeal 
so piercing it ‘made you taste lemon 
clear behind the bank window. It was so 
filling a squeal to the gentleman whose 
chin almost rested on the hog’s snout, 
his eyes would spread in amazement and 
stay so for the remainder of the day. 


Tae hog was now pronounced defi- 
nitely “set.” This called for a sure-fire 
mover. Some one was sent for a bushel 
basket. When this enormous mask ar- 
rived it was merely held over the hog’s 
entire head, and the animal was nudged. 
Strange as it may seem, the now willing 
hog instantly led the cortege across the 
railway tracks to the cattle pens. 

Those in the little banks had to learn 
to keep their presence of mind. There 
were always yeggs about. When a circus 
came to town in Summer the bank 
closed. It was too dangerous to keep 
open. 

Yeggs studied the little banks with 
persistent cunning. On the pretext of 
getting a bill changed, one of their 
scouts would come in to acquaint him- 
self with the vault, which was no more 
than a cash chest. It was common 
practice for the workers, usually two, 
to stand in the way to obscure the view 
and glare boldly at the intruding cus- 
tomer. 
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Each day the bank closed for an hoy 


at noon, enabling the workers to », 
DUST RY, home at midday whee thre ws 


to be a strawberry shortcake 


crimson with tiny wild field stray. 
berries and capped with a bonnet , 
thats whipped cream that leaned sidewise j, 


sheer fright of falling off. 


, _At 10 o’clock each morning the 
cash” was settled; it gave you all the 

1 UY rest of the day to hunt for an “over” o 

TARY “short,” and enabled you to gallo 


gleefully out of the door on the stroke 
of three instead of beginning the ¢ 

or nine, or midnight, according to 
best American banking gospel of @ 
present. 

Tue 3 o'clock get-away taught 9 
life’s greatest secret: not to conftise 
living with making a living. 

If it was Summer there was time ty 
walk over to Moore’s spattering brook 
and switch out a mess of speckled trout 
that looked mighty inviting the next 
day when browned on a platter. And if 
it were Autumn it was no trouble at all 
to step into Sargent’s woods and fetch 
home a brace of partridges that brought 
| you home at a lively clip the next noon 
to savor the wild white breasts along 
with grape jelly and a mug of sparkling 
cider. 

ndustrial engineers for,some of the Nation’s largest manu- No, banking, like almost everything 
~ facturers have recently “pioneered” Tennessee opportuni- ¢ | else, has nozzled down to the drabber 
ties. They discovered: ss | affairs of human existence. 
Abundant TVA electric power at the lowest rate in eastern 
America . . . An unsurpassed variety of major industrial — ” i 
minerals and agricultural products . . . Huge coal reserves 
making possible economical steam-power generation ... An 
inexhaustible supply of industrially suitable water . . . An 
inland waterway system of three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, and World ports ...A 
central location permitting 24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s population . . . Excellent railway, high- cure 
way, and airline transportation . . . Cooperative skilled yeu d 
and semi-skilled native-born labor . . . An opportunity 


for low-cost assemblage of raw materials or manufactured POWE ER 
parts . . . Uncongested plant sites near basic materials, 


BZN Ue 


river and rail terminals . . . Ideal living conditions for 

both employer and employee . . . A sound State tax struc- STATE 
ture. No personal earnings or sales taxes . . . A State 
and municipal government friendly to industry. Seis 


Manufacturers interested in meeting changing conditions, 
increasing population shifts, and postwar competition should 
investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys relating to your 


particular requirements. Ask for illustrated book: “Ten- 
nessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Tennessee Department of Conservation 
765 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


TENNESSE 
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Make sure you know all the plays 


The Bank and Agent Automo- 

bile Financing Plan puts banker 

and insurance agent on the same 

team. Working together, you 
can make big gains. But first, you must be sure you 
know all there is to know about this plan. 


May we call your attention to two new and very 
important manuals? Here are their titles, and the 
addresses where non-members of either association 
may purchase copies: 


] “Serving The Millions,” a complete Bank-Agent 
Plan manual for the insurance man. Write 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


2 “Direct Automobile Loans to Purchasers and 
Owners,” a detailed manual for bank personnel. 
Write American Bankers Association, 22 East 
-40th St., New York, N. Y. 


We believe that all insurance agents and bankers 
should read both of these manuals, for they give a 
complete outline of the plan in all its phases. 


We'd like to send you five free bulletins, pub- 
lished by The American Insurance Group, describ- 
ing Bank-Agent Plans which have worked — and 
worked successfully — as well as other Bank-Agent 
Plans now being formulated. 


There’s no cost or obligation for these five free 
bulletins. Just clip and mail the coupon below. 
Do it today, for this plan promises to be one of the 


important developments in modern banking and 
insurance history. 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company Bankers Indemnity lasurance Company The Columbia 
Fire Insurance Company © Dixie Fire Insurance Company ¢ The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


FIVE FREE BULLETINS! CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


| THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP, Dept. 185, Newark 1, N. J. 


Please send me — without cost or obligation — your five free 
| bulletins concerning the Bank-Agent Auto Plan. r. 
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Somewhere in the Pacific 

. You know I’ve never 
been any place yet where 
they don’t have some Beech- 
crafts and I don’t believe 
I’ll ever find the place that 
doesn’t have them. 
H.R.S.; Amm 3/c 


* 


Oahu, Hawaiian Islands: ... 
Get quite a thrill whenever 
I see an SNB (Beechcraft) 
over here. Was out at sea 
not long ago and had an 
opportunity to see them op- 
erate....C.M.T.; PhoM 3/c. 


Okinawa: . I have seen 
several Beechcrafts in my 
trip and they looked plenty 
nite. Cpl 


Philippine Islands: ... 
Talked with some Air Corps 
boys, and I wasn’t surprised 
when they said the Beech- 
craft is the nicest riding 
plane they’ve ever ridden in. 
Guess that’s why the gener- 
als use them... . V.K.; Sgt. 


Corregidor: . . . I have seen 
Beechcrafts,- from one to a 
dozen on about every island 
we have been to. They have 
really done a swell job. A 
first, class machinist that is 
in our engine room, came 
off Corregidor when it fell, 
in one of them. He says an 
angel will never look any 
better to him than a Beech- 


craft....K.LS.; F 1/c 
* 
China: . . . The one thing I 


want to do is to repair a 
Beechcraft, but that will 
probably never happen as 
the plane is one hell of a 
good ship. ...R.J.S.; Pfe. 

Iwo Jima: . . . There’s a lot 
of islands between here and 
Wichita, and on every one I 


haven’t missed seeing a 
Beechcraft. ... B.G.; S/Sgt. 


Assam, India: ... Even now 
in C.B.I. and ATC opera- 


tions, I see the (Beechcraft) 
C-45 and AT-7 in constant 
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and everything has 
been .in perfect agreement 
wherever I go as to quality 
and performance. . 
JR.B.; ist Lt. 


use, 


Myithyina, Burma: ...A 
buddy of mine over here is 
a former Beechcraft AT-11 
pilot for bombardier train- 
ing. We've both flown the 
11’s and also the 7’s and I 
might say that they are the 
finest and easiest handling 
ship the Air Corps have.... 
W.T.R. 


Admiralty Islands: ... 
Recent pictures of Beech 
planes around the _ globe 
remind me to inform you 
that even here in_ the 
Admiralties Beech is doing 
its part — and well, for daily 
one can see on the line 
GB-2’s, and even C-45B’s. 
The entire flight crew has a 
good word for the plane. 


In the Atlantic: . .. No mat- 
ter where I go you will see 
a Beech and we have been 
in some rather remote spots. 
Lots of planes come and go 
but every one stops to see a 
Beech take off or land... . 
P.W.W.; AMMF 2/c 


Greenland: . . . Ours was 
one of the first of the Arc- 
tic Search and _ Rescue 
squadrons, and now and 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 


THE ARMED FORCES 


During the war Beechcraft received thousands 
of letters from members of our armed forces 
in training camps and on battle fronts every. 
where. The following excerpts gleaned from 
just a handful of these letters are eloquent 
testimony of how well Beechcrafts did their 
The same good opinion of 
Beechcrafts held now by service men and 
women will be earned also by Beechcraft’s 
new postwar models. 


part in the war. 


then we would get calls 
from a ship which was lost. 
We had two Beechcraft 
AT-7’s stationed there and 
they were pressed into serv- 
ice on the rescue missions. 
They performed wonder- 
fully well. 


North Africa: ... Rarely do 
I find an Army, Navy or 
Marine flier who at some 
time did not train in a 
Wichita plane. Everywhere 
I fly I find Beechcrafts 
doing their part and more. 
Beechcrafts are working 
every day all around the 


worka. ...CR.; LA. 
France: ...I saw an AT-11 


(Beechcraft) the other day. 
I know you would have 
been pleased with many 
favorable comments it 
evoked from both the pilots 
and the mechanics. It seems 
to be a characteristic of 
most of those gentlemen to 
find fault with any and all 
transient ships but they 
hadn’t anything but good to 
say for “your baby.” ... 
C.K. 


Germany: . . . Over -here 
Beechcrafts are thought 
very highly of. They are 
known as the limousine of 
generals. Reliable enough 
for a general and when a 
guy who has his choice like 
that picks them you know 
the is. good. .. 
R.D.P.; 


WICHITA, 


Panama, Central America; 

. I have been in several 
places in Central America 
seeing good old Beechcrafts 
every place. ... J.W.D.; Cpl. 


Florida: . . . The general at 
the camp in Florida where 
I am stationed has a UC-45 
which makes me _ homesick 
for Beechcraft each time ! 
see it. I’ve even had a ride 
in it—it’s really a swell 


plane. ...V.M.B.; Pfc. 
Texas: . . . Beech is the 


nicest place I have ever 
worked in my life, and not 
only that, but the pilots say 
the AT-11 is their favorite 
ship. ... V.J.K.; Cpl. 


* 


California: . . . The pilots 
like the Beechcrafts and the 
ones who ride in them give 
many compliments. . . . the 
reputation Beech has built 
in the past will pay off in 
the post war years. ... 
E.H.C.; AMM 2/c 


* 


Costa Rica: . . . I certainly 
like the Beechcraft. So do 
all the pilots. .. . V.L.T, 
S/Set. 


Note: Originals of these let- 
ters are on file at the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation’s office 
in Wichita. 
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Discussion leaders, I. to r., Messrs. Jones, Lucas, Zimmerman, Thomas and McDowell 


a 


Four aspects of ‘‘ Post-War Local Bank Lending and Its Various Phases” were discussed at a meeting of 
Group VII of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association in Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, early last 
month by a panel of experts, consisting of Dr. Montrort C. JONES, professor of finance at the University 
of Pittsburgh and member of the faculty of The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; JoHN H. Lucas, vice-president, Peopies-Pittsburgh Trust Company; EDMUND 
W. Tuomas, president, First National Bank of Gettysburg, and vice-president, Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association; Harry B. McCDowELL, president, McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania; and 
CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN, president, First National Bank of Huntingdon and secretary, Pennsylvania 


Bankers Association, who acted as interlocutor. 


Secretary ZIMMERMAN acted as BANKING’S reporter at this meeting and prepared the summary of the 


discussions which follows. 


bIscussION by Messrs. Jones, Lucas, Thomas and 

\ McDowell of the factors influencing (1) low rate 

policies of the Federal Government; (2) lending 

policies of Reserve City banks; (3) local lending agencies 

other than banks; and (4) general competitive conditions 
in Group VIT: 

Dr. Jones: Interest rates 
must now be regarded as 
being at a very low point by 
any standard, by reason of 
Federal Reserve policies. We 
are hearing a good deal about 
holding up bank earnings by 
means of risk loans, but it 
appears that the effect of low 
rates on riskless loans is to 
draw down other rates, and it 
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therefore appears to me that bank lending rates will con- 
tinue the present trend downward. 


Mr. Lucas: Banks everywhere are ready to lend 
money to finance legitimate business needs, without 
asking for a government crutch to help hold them up. 
City banks are doing all they can to aid correspondent 
banks to hold to reasonable rates. In my bank I am 
known as “6 per cent Lucas” because the starting point 
is according to that standard, but of course we do have 
to concede better terms in certain cases. 


Mr. Tuomas: Lending agencies other than banks have 
thus far not had much of an adverse effect in lowering 
local bank rates. However, Federal farm lending agen- 
cies, such as Production Credit, do not help banks in 
their making a rate of 41% per cent. Where the effect is 
adverse, the local bank ought to meet the rate and hold 
the business. Rates quoted by insurance companies are 
often competitive in the mortgage field, and, in con- 
sumer credit, a good many manufacturers are following 
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through with financing at low rates covering sale of their 
products. All of this is influencing lower rates in the local 
field, but the only course for the local bank is to go after 
the business without taking undue risks. 


Mr. McDoweE Lt: There is no evidence that thus far 
the banks in Group VII have been cutting rates. Of 
course they want to keep local borrowing at home rather 
than see it go to other centers, and there may be some 
concessions here and there. 


Mr. Lucas: We ought to try to find a way to get the 
big banks to stop taking paper put out by the CIT and 
the CCC. If this were done, the whole situation would be 
helped. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: My impression in general is that 
local bank rates are softening quite a good deal and I 
believe we will all feel the effects of this pressure very 
soon. 


Dr. Jones: One important factor should be considered 
in the matter of interest rates on risk loans. This is that 
there should always be a margin of income on them out 
of which to provide a certain amount of loss reserve. 
Losses are almost certain to come along, and it is hardly 
fair to the stockholders of the bank, not to recognize 
that in many’ business loans, the rate of interest in the 
long run is not the net return by any means. It seems 
that it used to be so, anyhow, and this kind of history 
has a habit of repeating itself. 


Trend Towards Cooperative Lending 


by Banks 


The following points were examined under this topic: (1) 
term loan plans of A.B.A.’s Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission; (2) credit groups in Pennsylvania; (3) 
cooperative lending with correspondent banks; (4) coopera- 
tive lending between local banks —pur poses, amortization, 
results; (5) economist’s view of cooperative lending as a 
banking method and long-run prospects of stopping Federal 
agency competition; and (6) results of A.B.A. Commis- 
sion’s work thus far with local banks and bankers. 


Mr. McDowELt: It is my 
idea that by this time all 
bankers have caught the cen- 
tral point in the plans of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission, which is: 
if a single bank can’t grant 
the credit applied for, the 
bank officer will see that 
sound credit is obtained for 
the applicant with the help 
of some other bank, or some group of banks. At the 
same time there are still too many of us who do not 
realize that it is our job to make credit available to men 
of character and ability. We need to build up stronger 
correspondent bank relationships, which can be done 
if none of the city banks will engage in pirating. 
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The fact that 41 voluntary bank credit groups have 
been organized shows how cooperative credit has taken 
hold, five such groups being located in Pennsylvania 
namely, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Scranton, Hazelton 
and Easton. Many more should be set up on a county or 
area basis and country banks should set up their groups 
so as to keep available loans at home wherever possible, 
The group plan comes in where a particular loan is too 
large for bank X to handle; or where the term basis is 
not very familiar; or where the kind of loan is not a part 
of the experience of bank X; or where too great a risk 
appears. 

I have been impressed with the way the A.B.A. com- 
mission has informed the supervisory agencies regarding 
the group lending plan. They have all said they are in 
sympathy with the objectives.. The banking and cur- 
rency committees in Congress have been informed of 
these plans of the chartered banks for the post-war era. 
We have this means of taking the wind out of the sails 
of the demagogue, because it is within our power now to 
meet the credit test, whatever it may be. 


Mr. Lucas: While the correspondent bank relationship 
in small business credit has not yet had time to develop 
very far, our bank at Pittsburgh has been able to be of 
service in a number of specific cases. (Five or six in- 
stances were then described illustrating the exact service 
given by the city bank. These were very striking and 
impressed everyone favorably as the right means to an 
end.) In every case the rate charged or arranged for by 
the country bank was strictly adhered to. 


Mr. Tuomas: John, with- 
out wishing to detract from 
the good work you are doing, 
I should like to say that over 
in Adams County, we have 
the machinery set up for do- 
ing what Harry McDowell 
advocates, namely, keeping 
the loans within our own 
bailiwick as far as possible. I 
realize fully that the corre- 
spondent city banks are sup- 
porting the country bank in its accepted interest rate, 
and that is a feature also within the Philadelphia group. 
Of course applications may come along at any time too 
large for handling at home, and when that happens, we 
certainly will wish to have the assistance of the city 
correspondent bank. I see also that we are likely to need 
help at times with amortization plans, and we are glad 
to have a place to go for help in that respect, especially 
for term loan stipulations. Over our way the bankers are 
most favorable towards the new methods proposed by 
the A.B.A. commission. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: Speaking for the bank I represent, 
I should like to say that we have been glad to share 
substantially in a term loan with a neighboring bank. 
Prospects of further cooperative lending of this kind are 
definitely in the cards for us and besides this, tentative 
suggestions have been coming along for consideration 
later. 


Dr. Jones: Of course banks have had every incentive 
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to be favorably inclined towards cooperative lending. 
It is the one sure way for banks to share the risk and to 
goas far as they think they should in accepting part of a 
term loan. I like the plan mainly because it will tend to 
hold business credits in the chartered banks, a method 
that is bound to be satisfactory to everyone concerned. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: One of the best guide-posts I have 
seen on term lending by banks has been prepared by the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers and mailed to 
A4.B.A. member banks by Chairman Hanes of the A.B.A. 
Post-War Small Business Credit Commission. Every 
bank officer will find this booklet a great help when he is 
considering a term loan. 


Local Bank Trends in Consumer and 
Instalment Credit 


The experts devoted 15 minutes to a discussion of (1) 
changes made by the Pennsylvania Small Loan Act for 
Banks; (2) need for banks informing local patrons—dealers 
and retail buyers—regarding the availability of credit under 
this act; and (3) observations on avoiding severe competition 
in local instalment lending rates. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: In our discussion of consumer and 
instalment credits, we have a real authority in John 
Lucas. As a result of years of research on his part work- 
ing with the American Bankers Association and guiding 
the work of our PBA Committee on Consumers Credit, 
we have seen the Pennsylvania Small Loan Act for 
Banks placed on our statute books this year. We believe 
this is a big step in advance in Pennsylvania banking 
law. What can you say about it, John? 


Mr. Lucas: The chief pur- 
pose of the act, Charlie, is 
perhaps to bring order out of 
a confusion of methods, by 
fixing maximum rates of dis- 
count, a maximum amount 
that can be loaned, and a 
maximum time any instal- 
ment loan can run when ac- 
cepted by a bank. The act 
sets strict limits as against 
“loading” and prescribes the 

interest or discount that is to be refunded to the bor- 
rower where prepayment is made. It is also necessary 
for a bank to state in its advertising for instalment loans, 
the correct facts about interest rates, the amount the 
borrower receives, the number of payments per year 
and the amount of each payment. It is my opinion that 
the Pennsylvania Small Loan Act for Banks just about 
meets our needs as they are today. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: Now that we have the new law, I’d 


like to ask Ed Thomas what he thinks should be done 
with it. 


Mr. Tuomas: There is no doubt that the patrons of 
our banks have not yet understood the new credit 
methods available to them under this Small Loans Act. 
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It is our job to acquaint everyone with the fact that the 
local bank not only has this new method at its disposal, 
but that because we have in addition another new law 
enabling married women to bind themselves by legal 
contract, banks are equipped to handle many loans that 
heretofore have been going into the offices of discount 
companies, and at high rates of interest. Like Monte 
Jones, I believe that the borrowing public prefers to deal 
with the local bank managed by home-town people. 
Hence, our banks must get on the front line and let the 
public know we want this instalment business. 


Mr. McDoweE Lt: Right there I feel that it is necessary 
for all banks to watch their step and avoid too severe 
competition in local instalment lending rates. It looks 
to me as if, in a general sense, this competition is going 
to be tough, but for local loans, there would be no point 
in cutting away the profit. 


Problems and Trends in Veteran 
Lending, Laws and Regulations 


No discussion of bank lending is complete without giving 
consideration to veterans’ loans. On this subject the panel 
spent 15 minutes discussing (1) economic and business 
questions involved in philosophy of GI lending by banks; 
(2) methods adopted by some Reserve City banks; (3) GI 
loan developments thus far in Group VII banks; (4) small 
town picture; and (5) extent to which GI 4 per cent loans 
will affect interest rates to non-GI customers. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: Monte, this whole question of vet- 
erans’ lending has become quite a Chinese puzzle inside 
the average bank, so maybe our best starting point is to 
find out how a serious minded economist sizes it up. 


Dr. Jones: I think there are a good many rough spots 
in it that will have to be ironed out. The assumption 
that anyone is fairly entitled to a business credit, where 
you have no proper index of his capabilities, certainly 
puts some important questions up at the top of the list. 
This does not mean that GI lending is headed in the 
wrong direction, but it does mean that everyone con- 
cerned will have to do his best to keep it headed in the 
right direction, in order to avoid difficulty for the free 
enterprise system as a whole. 

I have been observing how some of the plans for 
making GI loans are set up, and would like to hear from 
John Lucas on that. 


Mr. Lucas: The set-up outside of the banks in Pitts- 
burgh is designed to give the returning veteran the best 
kind of service obtainable. By establishing a central 
agency, there will be no chance of the veteran being 
shunted from one bank to another. He will be able to 
get the best possible hearing for whatever business pro- 
posal he has in mind, and will be dealing with those who 
have the right kind of experience and also a very sympa- 
thetic approach to the veteran’s plans and situation. 
Thus far we have had reason for believing that the out- 
side agency plan is best suited to a center such as Pitts- 
burgh. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DickuutH, on the financial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune, reports here on investment news and 
trends. 


.RIVATE bond and stock financing in October totaled 
‘ about a billion dollars. Perhaps the most heartening 
aspect of the market, affecting psychologically all 
types of investments, was that for the first time since 
1929 venture capital responded in considerable volume. 
The two major tests in the risk category were the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation offering of 1,700,000 shares 
of common stock and the Industria Electrica de Mexico 
issue of 197,500 American common shares. The latter is 
a joint Mexican-Westinghouse Electric venture and 
like the Kaiser-Frazer undertaking, is still largely in the 
organizational stage, although backed by interests with 
thorough industrial experience. Both were good vehicles 
for testing the mood and availability of venture capital 
in the United States. Public demand for the two issues 
far exceeded the supply of securities and within a very 
short time both issues were traded at substantial premi- 
ums above the offering prices in the counter market. 


A similarly happy frame of mind pervaded the stock * 


markets during most of the month. Brokers, traders and 
investors who have become used to one million share 
days on the New York Stock Exchange “‘as a reasonable 
measurement of public interest’ for more than the past 
12 months, now accept such volume as “normal” and 
privately some are saying that perhaps a year hence 
two million share days might be equally “ordinary.” 


HE bullish undercurrent of the market is based, as 
usual, on a combination of circumstances. Demands by 
labor for substantially higher wages foreshadow even- 
tually higher prices for goods with the prospect of strong 
inflationary pressure all along the line. 

Lower taxes which will place more “take-home-pay”’ 
in the hands of corporations and individuals, coupled 
with huge peacetime demands for Federal expenditures 
also would seem to strengthen the expansional tenden- 
cies because they spell unbalanced budgets, at least fora 
number of years to come. 

This general and basic economic reasoning, no doubt, 
is at the root of the actions of stocks, bonds and govern- 
ment securities alike, blended, of course, with other fac- 
tors and dependent on several technical considerations. 

One of the technical aspects affecting the market in 
Treasury obligations was the early date of the final 
Victory Loan. Up to the time Japan surrendered, the 
Eighth War Loan was expected late in 1945 or even early 
in 1946. Corporate and bank investment programs had 
been laid with this time table in view and some borrow- 
ing commitments for the purchase of securities during 
the Seventh War Loan drive which ended June 30 were 
based on a long interval between campaigns. 
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Prospect for New Financing 


After the Victory Loan and in the long range per- 
spective a tremendous volume of business is expected 
lo develop and investment opportunities should be 
great and diversified. Important industries have 
nearly completed their refunding programs of high 
cost debt incurred during periods of higher interest 
rates into lower cost indebtedness, coupled with 
partial redemptions. 


The Treasury’s announcement, therefore, that the 
Victory Loan would begin on October 29 disrupted 
private investment programs. It affected potential 
yield patterns of individual portfolios as well as loaning 
schedules. 

The result was considerable selling of various Treas- 
ury securities to adjust holdings and loans and to 
straighten out positions before the end of October, 


instead of November, December or January. After the 


initial shock was over, the government securities market 
became firm, but remained quiet otherwise. The long 
2s reached again their previous high of 103 11/32nds 
from which they receded when reports had leaked out 
of a possible increase in the special discount rate of 4 
per cent on government securities by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

A development whose long term repercussions remain 
to be seen was the British government’s reduction of the 
interest rate on bank-held Treasury deposit certificates 
from 1% to % per cent. 

Some of the larger new issues which reached the mar- 
ket shortly before were $72,500,000 bonds and stocks of 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company; $75,000,000 
Northern States Power Company; $40,000,000 Mon- 
tana Power Company obligations; and $40,000,000 
Kansas City Southern Railway bonds. 


MONG the smaller ones were $13,000,000 Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company obligations; $27,000,000 de- 
bentures of Pennsylvania Power and Light Company; 
$17,000,000 bonds and stocks of Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri; $25,952,000 first mortgage bonds of 
New York Connecting Railroad Company; $22,500,000 
refunding obligations of Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma; and $11,282,000 California Water Service 
Company bonds. 

New money will be required on a large scale by estab- 
lished businesses as well as by scores of newcomers 
planning initial financing. 


A chart picture of banks’ investments in United 
States Government bonds appears on the next page- 
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oB HANES was telling a story. There were no laughs 
in this one, but it carried a punch, a point and a 
warning. The audience was a group of some four 
score bankers—credit experts, mostly—who had gath- 
ered in New York from near and far to help chart the 
course of banking in the reconversion of America’s re- 
covery. They sat in the hotel parlor listening intently as 
Mr. Hanes, chairman of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Post-War Small Business Credit Commission, gave 
them the dynamic keynote of their important two-day 
meeting. 

In the group were members of that commission, the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, and representatives 
of 41 regional bank credit groups organized throughout 
the country to help make adequate credit available to 
every competent borrower. 

Chairman Hanes’ story was essentially a report on his 
commission’s work during its first year, and that’s where 
the punch was. He outlined the extensive progress made 
in the group’s five-point plan of action: A program of 
education and publicity for bankers and the public, ap- 
plication of the term loan principle to the needs of small 
business, establishment of small business loan facilities 
in banks that can support such a service, revitalization 
of the correspondent banking relationship to facilitate 
credit extension by smaller banks, and the organization 
of bank credit groups to supplement existing sources of 
credit in their areas. These groups Mr. Hanes called 
“banking’s own post-war product.” 

The point evident in the chairman’s remarks was that 
banks—particularly the so-called “country” banks— 
are more aggressively alert to the need for doing the 
credit job as private institutions, the alternative being 
socialized banking. 
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His warning was along the same line: 

“We are facing a critical period in America. We have 
just emerged victorious in a gigantic military struggle. 
We are now threatened with the possibility of a war of 
economic and political philosophies, a war that is as 
deadly to the freedom of men as the machine gun and 
the bomb are to the lives of men. I need not emphasize 
the significance of the picture of Europe dominated by 
Communist Russia or of the powerful influence of non- 
democratic groups in the liberated countries, nor do | 
need to call your attention to the triumph of Socialism 
in England.” 

Referring to the Labor Party’s plan to nationalize the 
Bank of England, Mr. Hanes said there were in this 
country “powerful, well-organized and ruthless minori- 
ties” that have as their objective the purposes of that 
party. These groups ‘will push persistently to their 
goal, and they will do it in the name of free enterprise 
and under the guise of democracy.” 

“How far-reaching,” he continued, “are the implica- 
tions contained in the philosophy of socialization of 
banking! Business is directly and absolutely dependent 
upon banks and other financial institutions. Yet if the 
major financial agencies such as banking are controlled 
by the Government, then business is controlled by the 
Government. And that means by the political party in 
power.” 

“It should be remembered and repeated over and 
over again,” the chairman concluded, “that no nation 
can develop half democratically and half socialistically. 
Once it becomes socialized financially, it becomes s0- 
cialized politically. When that happens, freedom be- 
comes but a memory, and the sacrifices of 12 million 
men will have been in vain.” 
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Other speakers and participants in the discussion that 
followed Mr. Hanes’ talk also emphasized the back- 
ground against which banking and business must work 
today. Not only social and political change, but the 
march of science, too, confront those who would aid in 
restoring a free economy to a war-regimented world. 
And atomic energy, as well as the British election result, 
must be reckoned with in plans and philosophies that go 
deeper than the surface symptoms of good health pro- 
vided by balance sheets. 

The banker, it was brought out, can direct credit into 
channels where it will best serve the purposes of a free 
economy. He can supply needed credit to capably- 
managed business, acting either by himself, or with the 
aid of his correspondent, or through his regional credit 
group. He can find opportunities for service at his own 
doorstep by giving a friendly boost to the little fellow of 
today who may well have grown up by tomorrow. And 
by his action he will have helped not only himself and 
his customer, but also will have contributed his support 
to the free economy he represents and wants to maintain. 


lore specifically, the conference’s attention was fo- 
cused on what the various credit groups had done, what 
they could do, the method of organization and proce- 
dure, forms, articles of association, and various other 
mechanics of operation. Various phases of the five-point 
program were discussed, particularly the term loan prin- 
ciple, the correspondent banking relationship and its 
vital place in credit extension, and the public relations- 
advertising problems of the credit groups. 

The bankers also heard reports on meetings held in 
recent weeks among representatives of the American 
Bankers Association credit groups and such trade or- 
ganizations as the National Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the National Automobile Dealers Association, 
the Insurance Agents Association, and the American 
Trucking Associations, relative to manufacturer-dealer 
and dealer-customer financing. Farm implement manu- 
facturers comprise another of the important business 
groups that are taking an active interest in this banking 


service, and action has been taken toward establishing 
programs for working with banks. 

Consumer credit’s part in the general nationwide pic- 
ture was outlined by speakers, and reference was made 
to the potentialities of instalment credit for small busi- 
ness borrowers. 


HE purposes and philosophy of the credit groups were 
crystallized at the conference by several bankers who 
have been actively engaged in the movement for some 
time. 

The aim, it was explained, is to make available in each 
area the best and most seasoned lending officer talent so 
that the experience and judgment of these men can be 
applied to local banks’ requests for participations by the 
group in loans which are sound basically, but may not 
conform to the traditional ratios used by credit men. 

Spreading of the risk is, of course, another function of 
the group. In accepting a loan participation with the 
local bank, the group spreads the risk among its mem- 
bership so that in the event of losses, the amount to 
each bank would be relatively negligible. 

It is highly important that the group be regarded 
strictly as a defensive agency for backing up the credit 
activities of the local bank, either with or without its 
correspondent. It is in the position of a supporting re- 
serve,—but it can also make an occasional counterat- 
tack on behalf of the private lending system. 

The credit group should not compete for loans with 
the banks in its area. Its purpose is to implement and 
augment their resources. No member must regard its 
operations as an entree to the borrower’s deposit busi- 
ness at the expense of the local bank. To do so would 
defeat the objective of credit group operation, namely, 
cooperation. 

The group should not get between the local bank and 
its customers. The aim is to build up the bank in the 
eyes of the latter’s customers and community, through 
the institution’s ability to call on the resources of the 


Chairmen of the regional small business credit groups at their recent New York meeting 
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‘The A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, which met with the other credit experts 


correspondent bank or the group. Thus the local bank 
should conduct all negotiations with its customer. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the cooperative 
credit plan, it was suggested, will be the intangible re- 
sults that accrue from having the banks in an area work 
together on a common problem. 

As for the mechanics and operational procedure, the 
groups were advised to use simple forms of application, 
loan agreement, and participation certificate, samples of 
which were distributed. Simplicity of operation is 
important. 

Accurate definition of the area to be served was like- 
wise recommended; so was the practice of fixing admin- 
istrative responsibility in one man, who might perhaps 
have a paid assistant. Periodic meetings, adequate pub- 
licity and advertising in the local press, and frequent 
reports to the Small Business Credit Commission were 
among the other suggestions. 


ONSIDERABLE attention was paid to the activities of 
the country’s system of correspondent banking which, 
it was reported, have been greatly itensified during the 
operation of the small business credit program. Indeed, 
it was pointed out that more study and attention had 
been devoted to the strengthening and improvement of 
correspondent banking in the past year than at any time 
in the past decade. 

This has worked two ways: both city and country 
banks have been able to make valuable contributions 
toward a mutual understanding of the responsibilities 
and opportunities involved. Much has been done, as a 
result, to demonstrate that the United States has an 
integrated banking system rather than 15,000 scattered 
banks. 

The value of meetings between representatives of 
“big city” and “‘country” bankers, held in either. the 
large or the smaller institutions, was emphasized, espe- 
cially in connection with small business credit. These 
gatherings, it was pointed out, provide the basis for 
lasting relationships. The smaller banks want to learn 
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how to meet their practical problems, such as the devel- 
opment of loan volume in this post-war period. Questions 
like the handling of term loans, loans against receiva- 
bles, and field warehouse receipts, and the method of 
caring for larger customers can be answered expertly at 
the meetings. 

The country banker learns, among other things, that 
the large loan need not be turned down and that with 
the correspondent’s help, no large borrower need be sent 
elsewhere. Incidentally, he also learns that the city bank 
can do other things for him than get theater tickets for 
his next visit to town, and the tie between the two is 
thus strengthened. 


HE discussion brought out that term lending is being 
better understood and appreciated. A spot check made a 
few months ago among representative banks disclosed 
that this flexible type of credit is being used advan- 
tageously in supplying the needs of small business. The 
Post-War Small Business Credit Commission recog- 
nized the need for educating bankers in the use of these 
loans, and is doing so with the aid of practical manuals, 
one of which has been distributed through the coopera- 
tion of the Association of Reserve City Bankers. Another 
is in preparation. 

Many banks are now giving to the business men 
of their communities booklets and other advertising 
material describing term loans, and the subject is often 
found on the agenda of bankers’ meetings. 

The term loan, a flexible instrument adaptable to 
situations where neither short-term loans nor security 
financing will fit, was described as a useful means 
whereby banks can make possible the eontinued ex- 
pansion of our economy, notably full employment. It 
was emphasized that the loan must fit the definition of 
“bankable” and not edge over into the venture capital 
field of the investment banker. Perhaps it is at least 
part of the answer to the challenge of government lend- 
ing and guarantees. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Serving the Drive-In Customer 


RAY A. ILG 


Mr. ILG, vice-president, The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, tells how his bank planned and executed its 
branch building program with service to customers as the 
motivaling idea. Resumption of motoring makes his com- 
ment particularly timely. 


HEN we were considering our program of erecting 
W vee branch offices we tried to determine what 

features would appeal most to both present and 
prospective customers, keeping in mind that whatever 
features we did decide upon, the needs of our customers 
for many years to come should be met adequately. 

We gave considerable thought to “drive-in” banking 
service and made a thorough investigation of it. To us it 
seemed worthy of a definite place in our program. 

We believed that banks would feel the necessity of 
providing suitable parking accommodations for the grow- 
ing number of their customers who drive to banks and 
find it difficult to park near the bank. Also it seemed 
reasonable to make every attempt to capitalize on the 
business which would come from the people attracted by 
this added convenience. Even under wartime motoring 
our belief in the usefulness and convenience of this 
service seems to have been justified. 

Prior to the time government restrictions on building 
materials were imposed, we had completed six specially 
constructed offices, all single story, red brick buildings 
of colonial architecture which we felt were of attractive 
design. We were also able to remodel another branch to 
include drive-in facilities. 

When it came to the interior of our new offices, such 
modern conveniences as electric-eye doors, fluorescent 
lighting and air conditioning were installed. Then great 
stress was laid on having comfortable writing rooms for 
the ladies, conference rooms for customers where small 
meetings could be held, modern safe deposit vault equip- 
ment, and ample floor space in front of tellers’ cages. 

To further the colonial idea and to give a “homey” 
atmosphere, a soft tint was used on the walls and the 


One of the newly constructed branches of National Shawmut 
Bank, showing drive-in entrance, exit, and drive-in window 


other interior decorations and fixtures were carefully 
selected. In all the new branches we found that maple 
furniture of colonial design, old prints of Boston, fire- 
places, and corner cupboards filled with antique glass 
helped to carry out this idea. Several of our older 
branches have been redecorated to convey this same at- 
mosphere as far as possible. 

Another feature we have used is that of outside hang- 
ing signs of colonial design and color, illuminated by 
neon lights, on which the name of the bank appears. 
Hanging on the inside of the windows of the branch 
offices are glass crystal-glo signs. Each sign carries the 
name of a service we offer. 

It has been our experience—and we believe this is true 
of all banks—that in building tomorrow’s bank building 
it is necessary to plan not for the immediate future but 
for some years hence. The convenience of drive-in bank- 
ing to the public is already proving that this type of 
service is one feature which will continue to increase in 
popularity. 


Interior of a remodeled branch (Beacon-Charles), left, showing officers’ quarters, tellers’ cages and doorway 
to ladies’ writing room; right, view showing two drive-in windows in a new National Shawmut branch 
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Mr. Powers is secretary of the Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, American Bankers Association. 


LTHOUGH the bankers of this country are all directly 
A or indirectly interested in every phase of war 
veteran rehabilitation—medical attention, hos- 
pitalization, education, training, reemployment, new 
employment, and financial aid—there are two phases 
that are of primary concern to virtually every banking 
institution. These are: occupational reestablishment of 
our own veterans who left the banks to enter military 
service and financial assistance to every worthy veteran 
who desires to purchase a home, a farm, or a business. 


Reemployment 


Reestablishment of our own veterans involves prepa- 
ration on the part of the banks for reemployment of an 
unknown percentage of 65,000 servicemen and women 
who are expecting to return to their former occupations 
in banking. In an effort to help the banks complete their 
preparations, the Personnel Subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Committee on Service for War 
Veterans has recently published and sent to A.B.A. 
members a 32-page booklet containing ideas and sug- 
gestions obtained from a survey of a hundred banks, 
large and small, located in various sections of the 
country. 

The booklet briefly sets forth the veteran reemploy- 
ment provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1940 and 
then describes what the surveyed institutions are doing 
toward complying with the law’s provisions and, in 
addition, meeting further requirements which the banks 
assume as their responsibility. 

Answers to 10 questions bring out the banks’ attitudes 
and ideas on such points as: observance of the 90-day 
time limit on applications for reemployment, rehiring 
former employees who were released from military serv- 
ice and accepted temporary positions in activities other 


Veterans’ Subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee holds 
hearings on amendments to the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. L. tor., at committee dais, Senators Lucas, George, John- 
son, La Follette and Vandenburg 
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Protection for Veterans 


WILLIAM POWERS 


than banking, keeping in close touch with former staff 
members who are still in service, job promotion and 
salary increase considerations, retraining procedures for 
people who have long been absent from their banks, and 
reorientation plans. 

The booklet concludes with an extensive outline of a 
refresher course plan that has been prepared by the 
national office of the American Institute of Banking 
for the guidance of officers and faculty members of local 
A.LB. chapters throughout the country. 

No one can estimate even fairly accurately how many 
of the 65,000 banker veterans will return to banking. 
Much will depend on economic conditions prevailing 
when most of these people are demobilized. But it can 
be safely assumed that many thousands will come back 
to financial work and the banks are now apparently 
preparing for that welcome situation. 


Financial Assistance 


Financial aid to veterans who want to purchase 
homes, farms, or businesses is being extended by the 
banks with little difficulty when the credit extensions are 
made on a “regular” bank loan basis. However, when 
the loans are handled on the basis established by the 
GI act and processed in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Veterans Administration, then con- 
siderable difficulty is encountered. 

The American Bankers Association, through its 
Committee on Service for War Veterans and its Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, plus cooperation from 
similar committees in the state banking associations, has 
endeavored to keep in close touch with these developing 
difficulties and present constructive suggestions to the 
governmental authorities. 

A survey designed to gather factual information 
regarding difficulties involved in making guaranteed 
loans to veterans was completed by the A.B.A. com- 
mittee in August. Criticisms and suggestions were 
received from 3,797 banks located in 3,029 towns and 
cities. These institutions were qualified to speak with 
some authority on what they thought was wrong with 
the loaning provisions of the GI act because they had 
held more than 67,000 loan interviews with veterans and 
had actually applied for the Veterans Administration 
guaranty on 4,411 loans amounting to $14,500,000. In 
addition, these banks had made loans direct (without 
VA guaranty) to 4,256 veterans, for a total of more than 
$17,500,000. 

Only a handful of these banks expressed the opinion 
that the loan sections of the act were entirely unwork- 
able. But practically all of the banks stated that too 
much time was required to secure certifications of 
eligibility and loan guaranty certificates. The records 
furnished by these institutions indicated that it took 
11 days on the average to obtain a certificate of eligi- 
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ACME PICTURES 

Committee on Service to War Veterans Chairman Chester R. 

Davis outlines to the Veterans’ Subcommittee of the Senate 

Finance Committee the amendments to the GI act the banks 
believe essential 


bility, and that it took an average of 17 days to obtain a 
lan guaranty certificate. They stressed the fact that a 
large number of home, farm, and business deals fell 
through before 28 days of processing time had elapsed. 

The next most important criticism offered by these 
banks concerned the handling of forms required by the 
Veterans Administration in considering guaranty of a 
lan. The average time required to question a veteran 
and to fill in a set of forms was reported to be seven 
hours. 

Many other suggestions were offered, covering such 
matters as extension of the time in which a veteran might 
use the loan guaranty privilege, expansion of the 
purposes for which farm and business loans might be 
eligible for guaranty, and changes in the basis and 


method of appraising property values—but the most 
urgent of all the requests were that red tape be cut, and 
that processing time and paper work be drastically 
reduced. 


Legislative Amendments 


Broad amendments to the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act were incorporated in a bill (H.R. 3749) 
sponsored by Representative Rankin and passed by the 
House on July 18, 1945. Among the proposed amend- 
ments are several specifically designed to reduce process- 
ing time and paper work. But there are further changes 
which banks and other lenders have recommended that 
were not included in H.R. 3749. 

The bill was not acted on by the Senate before the 
summer recess. It is now being considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee and public hearings on the 
legislation are scheduled to take place before this article 
appears in print. It is impossible to forecast the final 
action that will be taken on the proposed amendments, 
but it is reasonable to believe that progress will be made 
toward making the GI loan operations more efficient. 

The Veterans Administration, the veterans organiza- 
tions, the banks and other lending agencies, and the 
members of Congress have varying points of view on 
many angles of the veteran loan question, but they are 
all close to agreement on the fact that the procedures 
by which loans are negotiated under the GI act must 
be simplified and made less time-consuming. If such an 
improvement is made, the banks will be in a much 
better position to render helpful financial service to all 
credit-worthy veterans who wish to buy homes, farms, 
or businesses. 


Bankers’ Recommendations 


Chester R. Davis, chairman of the American 
Bankers Association Committee on Service to War 
Veterans, told the Veterans Subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee that his group favored 
the following changes in the Servicemens’ Readjust- 
ment Act: 

(1) The lengthening of the term within which 
guarantees can be extended to eligible veterans to 
10 years after the termination of the war. 

(2) A change in the present requirement that the 
Administrator pay the interest for the first year on 
the guaranteed portion of the loan to permit the 
payment of a flat sum representing the interest for 
one year on the amount originally guaranteed to be 
paid to the lender for credit upon the loan at the 
time the loan is closed. 

(3) Enable national banks and District of Colum- 
bia banks to make real estate loans guaranteed by 
the Administrator without regard to the limitations 
or restrictions of any other statute with respect to the 
ratio of such loan to appraised value of the property 
or with respect to the maturity of such loan. 

(4) Change the requirement that the ‘“ purchase 
price” of the property being acquired by the veteran 
shall not exceed the ‘‘reasonable normal value”’ 
thereof to require that the ‘‘amount of loan”’ shall 
not exceed the ‘‘reasonable value”’ of the property. 
In this connection we believe that independent ap- 


praisers should be used in appraising home, farm 
or business real estate. We favor the present pro- 
cedure of having a list of appraisers approved by the 
Veterans Administration and are opposed to per- 
mitting the lender to make the appraisals of such 
loans as is proposed in H. R. 3749 (Rankin Bill). 

(5) Expand the purposes for which farm loans 
may be made to include farm supplies (that is; 
seed, feed, fertilizer and other items essential to the 
production of crops), and also include poultry in 
addition to livestock. Authorize loans for construc- 
tion of farm buildings. Either make provision for 
payment of delinquent indebtedness, taxes and as- 
sessments similar to the provision for loans for such 
purposes under the home loan section or provide a 
new section as recommended by Mr. Collins covering 
indebtedness on homes, farms and business prop- 
erties becoming delinquent during the period of the 
veteran’s service in the armed forces or becoming 
delinquent within a limited period after his discharge. 

(6) Expand the purposes for which business loans 
may be made to include inventory, working capital, 
and modernization and repair loans for buildings 
and equipment. 

(7) Provide for the cumulative guaranty of busi- 
ness loans on a plan similar to the FHA Title I 
insurance plan as an alternative to the 50 per cent 
or $2,000 guaranty of the individual loan. 
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How Honest 


Are People? 


MYRON STEARNS 


The author, a frequent contributor to BANKING, writes on 
economic subjects for many leading national publications. 


that easiest, most insidious of crimes, embezzlement: 

The illegal use of money or merchandise already in 
one’s rightful possession. Almost any of us may succumb 
to its temptations, perhaps when we are acting with the 
most unselfish motives. The average embezzler, says 
the United States Fidelity and Guarantee Company, is 
a regular, normal person with a better-than-average 
reputation; he (or she) lives in a good neighborhood, has 
enough income to get along, takes part in community 
affairs, and has earned the position of trust he holds. 

And yet hundreds of such solid citizens become em- 
bezzlers every year. Last year alone the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, just one of more than 50 big com- 
panies writing bonds for employees in positions of trust, 
was called on to make good the embezzlements of more 
than 2,200 previously trustworthy men and women. An- 
other gauge: Of the many thousands of bankruptcies 
annually, no less than 14 per cent are due to embezzle- 
ment by trusted employees. 

Almost no one ever sets out purposely to embezzle. A 
man “‘borrows” a few dollars of his company’s money, 
fully intending to replace it immediately. That’s the 
first step; but the other steps follow so easily that, before 
he is awake to it, he is horrified to find that he is an 
embezzler. After years of handling property rightfully, 
as if it were his own, a man gets an easy feeling akin to 
ownership. 


[ Is respectable and trusted people who go to jail for 


Ax attractive woman of 38 lived with her father and 
sister in an Ohio town, where she worked for the 
electric company. She had an excellent reputation. 
Then she ran into major bad luck; with her father ill, her 
sister unemployed, bills piled up and her savings 
dwindled. When at last they were exhausted, she used a 
few dollars of the company’s money to pay for some 
necessary medicine. Of course she was going to return 
it at once; an honest person naturally intends to do that, 
and this woman was an honest person up to that point. 

But before she could return it, the auditors, nemesis of 
embezzlers, appeared. To hide the shortage she bor- 
rowed from friends. After the auditors left, she repaid 
her friends by “borrowing” again from the company. 
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She went on this way for several years, always taking 
small but increasing amounts, until there came the 
inevitable day when she could not borrow enough to 
balance the books. The auditors found the shortage— 
only $671, but enough to jail her as an embezzler. 

Such is the perfect pattern and the grave danger of 
this strange disease, so to call it. That woman didn’t 
intend to take and keep the money. But she yielded to 
the subtle, gradual ease of the thing and became an ad- 
dict, taking larger and larger amounts. Sixty-nine out of 
every 70 embezzlers, says the National Surety Company, 
never intend at first to do anything other than “borrow” 
and quickly repay. 

For the majority, embezzlement is a gradual, and al- 
most unconscious, process. They use something already 
in their possession, but which they do not actually own, 
expecting to replace it before anyone else finds out what 
they have done. Then someone else does find out about 
it, and they find themselves embezzlers, just as they 
might wake up to find themselves on the floor. 


Reasoys for making illicit borrowings are as numerous 
and as natural as are anyone’s reasons for wanting any 
money at all. The fatal error the victims make is yielding 
to the reasonableness of that first step. A clerk in the 
cashier’s office of a steamship line, on the way to bank 
$350 of the firm’s money, stopped for lunch. During 
lunch, he was robbed of the money. In great distress lest 
he lose his job (he had a wife and three children) he tried 
to conceal the loss, planning to repay it in time from his 
own pocket. He juggled entries in his books. Presently, 
because he was not detected, he began to take more. For 
eight years this went on. When he was discovered, he 
had taken $67,000. 

Not infrequently the temptation that twists pre- 
viously honest people out of line is no more than the 
ease of appropriation. The trusted cashier of a large 
insurance agency was 45 and unmarried. When company 
stamps were needed he drew a check for “Cash— 
postage.”’ This he signed, getting the president to sign it 
also. Often it was for quite a sizable amount. Once 
inadvertently he left the cash from such a check in his 
pocket. Nobody missed it! Amused, he tried it again, 
putting the money aside to turn in if the disappearance 
was noticed. Then he did it again. During the next six 
years the total climbed to $20,910.29-—of which, when 
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the loss was discovered, $8,500 was in a safe-deposit box. 

Surety companies—‘‘surety” is a form of insurance 
that guarantees personal honesty or performance—have 
cords of a staggering variety of embezzlements. 

Avery devout womaa, treasurer of a lodge in Indiana, 
took $3,311 from the lodge treasury to make the first 
payments on a new church building. In Chicago a $20-a- 
week bookkeeper of a small movie-projector manufac- 
uring firm succeeded in getting away with $61,930 of 
company money—$16,000 of which he obligingly loaned 
back to his employers to help stave off impending bank- 
ruptcy! A brother and sister, working for the same beet- 
sigar company in Utah, each embezzled more than 
$12,000 over a period of 15 years, without either knowing 
that the other was dishonest. 


Nearty every embezzler believes himself the innocent 
victim of circumstances, though most of those “circum- 
sances” would have been avoided if the “victims” had 
been a little more foresighted, or a bit better controlled. 

More embezzlements, for example, result from failure 
to live inside an income than from any other single 
cause. So, if you want to keep clear of crippling “cir- 
cumstances” that lead to trouble, start a savings ac- 
count and watch it grow. Savers, the surety people say, 
almost never default. “Credit,” they repeat, “is a fine 
srvant, but a terrible master.”’ Unwisely accepted, it is 
likely to lead to a steadily increasing burden of bills. 
Advertisements like ‘‘ You furnish the girl—we furnish 
the home,” “‘ Enjoy your radio while you pay for it like 
rent,” “If your wife wants a mink coat, get it on the easy- 
payment plan,” frequently lead to commitments that 
kave the buyer loaded with debt and desperate for cash. 

A woman of 39 had been a bookkeeper for 12 years. 
She had a fine reputation and was considered utterly 
trustworthy. But she was an inveterate instalment buyer 
-electric range, electric refrigerator, electric washing 
machine, radio. She just couldn’t say no. She supported 


ter mother; her unpaid bills nearly drove her crazy. 
With a friend she visited a race track for the first time in 
her life; she bet $2 and won $10. It seemed like an 
answer from Heaven to her difficulties. She went back to 
the track alone the next day and bet again. This time 
she lost. She had no more money of her own to bet, so 
he used a little of her employer’s money —just tem- 
porarily; it seemed such a sure thing! With the “bor- 
rowed ”” money she won a little; then she lost more. Day 
alter day she kept on, frantically making her bets larger 
and larger. She drew checks for herself, cashed them, 
and when she got them back destroyed them and made 
tharges to other depositors. Before what she was doing 
vas discovered, she had taken $43,000: 

Size of income has little to do with whether or not a 
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man stays within it. The president of a New England 
gas company had an income of $75,000 a year. Still he 
ran behind in his living expenses. Presently, he used 
$200,000 of company money to bolster his investments. 

Bonding companies have learned that an extravagant 
wife, unable to control her desire for things her husband 
cannot afford, is a terrible “circumstance.” The agent 
for a Georgia oil company, 50 years old, received a salary 
of $3,900 a year. He was a mild, family-loving man, 
unable to refuse his dear ones anything they craved. He 
had a luxury-loving wife, and two children. When a 
shortage of $1,093.76 was discovered in his accounts, he 
killed himself. Subsequent investigation showed that he 
had mortgaged his house for more than it was worth; 
that for years he had owed money to almost everyone 
in town; and that during the two decades of his married 
life he had bought his wife over $3,000 worth of diamonds, 
which she had never worn, but gloated over in secret. 

If, although ambitious, you never let your desire to 
“make a quick killing” get the better of your moral 
sense, you are not likely to default. The surety company 
records are full of instances of the boys who were unable 
to resist the lure of a “good thing.” 


A sTocK brokerage cashier received a tip on the route 
of a new subway. He decided to use a little company 
money and buy real estate. It was a wonderful chance; 
the rise in property values would double, treble, the 
money. He would get rich and repay. During eight years 
he took more than $300,000, buying property that was 
going to skyrocket. But the subway didn’t come through. 
Instead of getting rich, he went to jail. 

Occasionally the oddly-twisted characteristics that 
lead to embezzlement include an overweening desire 
for praise or attention. In one amazing case an elderly 
bank president took hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from his bank to give away. He liked to pose as the 
leading philanthropist of his city of 30,000. He gave a 
YMCA building and made gifts to churches. He was al- 
ways at the head of donor lists. When auditors un- 
covered his defalcations, they were unable to get any 
of the town police to arrest him. Nobody would believe 
he could be a defaulter. He was finally arrested in an 
adjoining town when he started to run away. 

Good nature and optimism, the bonding companies 
assert, are great preventives of defalcation. Fat men are 
usually honest. Resentfulness, a sense of being unfairly 
treated, seems to deaden a person’s sense of honesty. 
Anyone with a hobby is usually a good risk. An absorb- 
ing interest in some specialty seems to keep people from 
regarding money as unduly important. Oddly enough, 
men who swear a good deal are usually honest. 

Few people—including nearly all prospective em- 
bezzlers—realize that money dishonestly taken remains 
a constant debt over the head of the embezzler. Being 
caught and serving a term in prison does not settle the 
account. The embezzler comes out of prison after his 
term still owing the money. The debt cannot be wiped 
out, except by repayment; money fraudulently obtained 
is not covered by bankruptcy. Nor will any surety com- 
pany, knowing his record, accept a bond for him in any 
new position. Barring a miracle, the embezzler is behind 
the eight ball for life. 
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Mr. BRATTER, BANKING’s Washington reporter, re- 
cently returned after several weeks in England and on the 
Continent. 


f Commons to nationalize the Bank of England 
caused no surprise in the financial community of 
Great Britain. Nationalization of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street has been a certainty ever since the 
announcement that the Labor Party had won the 
election. 

British bankers generally are reconciled to this 
change. They did not recommend it and they do not 
like it, but they display no really serious concern. The 
move is described as primarily a political one. The rank 
and file of the Labor Party will hail the change as a 
victory for the common man. But those in that party 
who really know what’s what realize that this change 
does nothing to increase the Government’s influence 
over the nation’s credit structure and that, in fact, if 
gauchely managed, it may actually represent a setback, 
for the. reason given below. 

A typical banker criticism of the change as given to 
the writer by the head of one of the Big Five in London 
was that by the nationalization of the Bank of England 
the Government loses an impartial advisor. 

“When the central bank is detached from the Treas- 
ury it is in a position to give the Government an inde- 
pendent view from the strictly economic standpoint,” 
he said. “That you cannot expect from a wholly politi- 
cally-run and dominated institution, as in the long run 
the Bank of England may become. Fortunately, our vir- 
tue in Britain is an innate stability—a capacity to arrest 
ourselves and our Governments.” 


Ts introduction on October 10 of a bill in the House 


As THE readers of this magazine will know, the Bank 
of England for years has been virtually an arm of the 
British Treasury, and never more so than during the 
war which began in 1939. As long ago as 1936 Montagu 
Norman publicly pointed out that the bank was there 
to do the wishes of the Government, and that was not 
news to the public. Informally, as is British custom, but 
with full effectiveness, the bank has guided and directed 
the action of the City. A strong feeling of confidence in 
the bank on the part of the commercial banks has long 
existed. Because of the bank’s intimate relations with 
the Treasury, the bank provided the Government a 
superb listening post for feeling the pulse of the nation’s 
financial life and for reporting the thinking of the bank- 
ing community. Once the bank becomes de jure a gov- 
ernment department, the intimacy between the bank 
and the commercial bankers might be prejudiced; and 
this is where the manner of the Government’s operation 
of the bank becomes important. 

If Britain is undergoing anything like a revolution, it 
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England Buys a Bank 


HERBERT BRATTER 


A major campaign promise by Premier Atlee during the last 
election was the nationalization of the Bank of England. 
The Premier, above, center, is shown leaving the Treasury 


is one that may be expected to prove the “inevitability 
of gradualness”’ here. Lord Catto, governor of the bank, 
will indefinitely continue at its head, notwithstanding 
the Government’s acquisition of all the bank’s stock. 
At the Lord Mayor’s dinner on October 3, 1945, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton disclosed this 
reassuring news in the following words: 

“When the late Sir Kingsley Wood was Chancellor, 
Lord Catto used to spend much time in the Treasury. 
That was before he became governor of the Bank of 
England. And now that he is governor—and has under- 
taken, to my great satisfaction, to continue as governor 
during the transitional period on which we are now 
entering—he is still one of my most frequent and most 
welcome visitors and one of my best counselors. 

“In the years which lie before us there will be much 
active discussion and, no doubt, much political contro- 
versy, regarding economic and financial questions. We 
need have no fear of this. It is the British way of life. 
That men can differ and be friends, that the results of 
a parliamentary election can be accepted, with not less 
philosophic sportsmanship than the result of a cutie ora 
test match, is one of our national virtues.” 

This statement by the Chancellor is reassuring, be 
cause along with acquisition of the bank’s capital stock 
goes the right to appoint the governor, the court, and 
the employees. Actually, of course, even under private 
ownership of the bank, no one could have become 1ts 
governor without the tacit approval of the Treasury. 
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The bill provides that the governor, the deputy gov- 
ernor and 16 directors of the bank shall be appointed by 
the Crown. At present there are 24 directors, who select 
the governor and his deputy. As has been announced, 
Lord Catto will continue in office and will be the first 
governor to be appointed by the Crown. 


CompLeTe responsibility for Britain’s financial policy 
will be vested in the Government with passage of the 
pill. This will be accomplished through the Crown’s 
appointments of the board and through the provision 
authorizing the Treasury to give such directions to the 
bank as it thinks necessary in the public interest. A 
further provision says that the bank may, if it thinks it 
necessary in the public interest, request information 
from and make recommendations to other banks in the 
nation. If authorized by the Treasury the bank may also 
“issue directions” to any banker to make certain that 
effect is given to any of its requests or recommendations. 

Under the bill there will be no financial loss to the 17,- 
500 stockholders, for government obligations to be given 
in exchange for stockholders’ bank holdings will average 
the same gross annual return as the bank’s stock did 
over the past 20 years. The annual gross dividend de- 
dared during the 20 year period ended March 31, 1945 
was 12 per cent. Thus stockholders will receive £400 
in 3 per cent government bonds for each £100 in par 
value of bank stock. The government bonds will be 
redeemable at par on or after April 5, 1966. The stock 
of the bank now outstanding is valued at £58,212,000; 
hence, government bonds to the value of £232,848,000 
will be issued. 

Among the probable consequences of the bank’s na- 
tionalization sooner or later will be certain technical 
changes in the bank’s statement. The latter now reports 
separately on the condition of the note issue department 
and the banking department. This century-old separa- 
tion will certainly have no logic when the entire bank is a 
government institution 

Whereas heretofore the Bank of England has been 
nominally—although not actually—less under govern- 
ment control than the Federal Reserve banks are in the 
United States, hereafter it will be nominally, but not 
actually, more under government control. 


Nattonatization of the bank is not believed to indicate 
any desire for direct government lending to business and 
industry. Earlier this year, under the Churchill coalition 
government, there were set up, upon Treasury and Bank 
of England urging, two privately owned financial in- 
stitutions, not dissimilar in purpose to the “credit 
groups’ which the A.B.A. has been sponsoring at home. 
It is important to note that in Britain there has been 
little demand that commercial and other lending be un- 
dertaken by the Government. The fact that the two in- 
stitutions here referred to were set up privately at the 
instance of the Government is taken as proof that the 
Government does not want to get into the business of 
lending to private concerns. Announcement of the plans 
for the two institutions came from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. 

The first of the above-mentioned new corporations is 
the Finance Corporation for Industry, Ltd., with an 
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authorized capital of £5,000,000 and a borrowing power 
of £109,000,000. The capital was subscribed one-third 
by insurance companies and like institutions, one-third 
by investment trusts, and one-third by the Bank of 
England. The purpose of the FCI is to supply medium 
and long-term capital for small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. While joint-stock banks will not participate in 
the corporation’s capital, any sums borrowed by the 
corporation will be borrowed from such banks. Since 
only a small part of the resources of FCI is paid in, its 
low-cost borrowing from the banks will be its main 
source of funds, and it will be able to shave its lending 
rates very closely. 

The FCI’s purpose is to finance reconstruction where 
normal financing is unavailable; to step in where, in 
desirable cases, other lenders are unwilling to make suf- 
ficiently long-term or large-scale loans. As the FCI was 
set up, the Government was nowhere to enter the picture 
directly. However, since the Bank of England is a share- 
holder, when the bank is nationalized either it must step 
out of the FCI or there will be government participation 
in the corporation. 

It may be noted in passing that the board of directors 
of the FCI was selected by the Government, a fact which 
was in keeping with the explanation given last March 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the FCI repre- 
sented part of a new technique involving such coopera- 
tion between the Government and private organizations 
as to promote the public interest in the presence of a 
positive Government policy in the economic field. 


Some people here have asked how a private credit 
pool like the FCI will do any better than commercial 
banks singly have done or would do. The answer given is 
said to lie in the low cost of the funds to the FCI and in 
the insignificant fraction of the money any individual 
member puts up. 

The other new lending institution is the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, designed as a 
joint-stock-bank “‘show.” The banks supply both its 
capital of £15,000,000 and, when called upon to do so, 
its borrowings of up to £30,000,000. The ICFC is what 
in American parlance would be known as a small-busi- 
ness finance corporation. It is designed to make medium- 
term loans of small size—from £5,000 to £200,000. In 
other words, this corporation’s financing would be of a 
size too small to be economic for the market to handle 
in normal course as well as loans which, considering the 
size of the borrower, might appear to the average bank 
as too risky because of their size. It goes without saying 
that the application must be meritorious and will not be 
granted automatically just because the applicant is a 
small business. Money lent by the ICFC may be for 
working capital or equity, such as preferred stock. 

While it has been argued in Britain that the small 
borrower was not getting a square deal, it was never clear 
whether the complaint had any justification. Therefore, 
some close observers of the city are wondering whether 
the two new institutions will accomplish very much. 
They are wondering whether the banks will not simply 
skim off the good applicants for these types of loan, and 
refer only the riskier ones to the FCI or the ICFC. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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BANKING NEWS 
“Encourage Saving,” Says A.B.A. President Rathie 


lc Ww. Bailey, Widely Known Tennessee Bonker, 


Chicago Banker Calls Is for Ret Return of Thrift; 
Emphasizes Service to Country’s Veterans 


Re-establishment of the philosophy of-thrift must be the 
keystone in the reconstruction of our economy, said Frank C. 
Rathje, president of the Chicago City Bank and Trust Company, 
in his inaugural address as president of the American Bankers 


Association. 


‘The encouragement of saving is the basic function of bank- 


ing,’’ asserted President Rathje 
in addressing members of the 
official A.B.A. family and 
guests. 

“Through it we can better 
serve more people than in any 
other way. In recent years 
thrift has been overshadowed 
by the emergency of war, and 
justly so, but now the war has 
been gloriously won, all—gov- 
ernment, banking, industry, 
and the individual citizen— 
should devote themselves to 
the rebuilding of that funda- 
mental which is so vital to the 
nation’s welfare.” 

Mr. Rathje, vice-president 
of the A.B.A. during the 1944- 
45 year, was elevated to the 
presidency by vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, ratified by the 
Administrative Committee 
which met in New York Sept. 
27 and 28 to transact Associa- 
tion business. 


Council Elects Officers 


The Council, acting under 
emergency provisions of the 
A-B.A. constitution which give 
the Council this responsibility 
when, as this year, a general 
convention cannot be held, also 
elected C. W. Bailey, president 
of the Bank. of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, to the vice-presi- 
dency. S. Albert Phillips, vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank, “Louisville, was made 
treasurer, succeeding Wilmer 
J. Waller, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Also under the emergency 
provisions of the constitution, 
the executive committees of the 
five divisions and sections of 
the Association elected new 
officers. Their names appear 
elsewhere in BANKING’s News 
Paper. All balloting was by 
mail. 

Mr. Rathje, 


who was in- 
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stalled by his immediate pred- 


ecessor in office, W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board, The National City Bank 
of New York, stressed the im- 
portance of service to war vet- 
erans. 

“It is my personal opinion,” 
he said, “‘that if the best in- 
terests of the veterans and the 
country are to be served, there 
are certain broad principles 
that should be recognized as 
guide posts in the drafting of 
legislation on this subject. 
These principles include equal 
and equitable provisions for all 
veterans and all classes of vet- 
erans, fairness to the federal 
treasury, to the national econ- 
omy and to the American tax- 
payer. 

(Continued on page 49) 


Is Elected Vice-president of the Associaticn 


C. W. Bailey, the new vice- 
president of the American 
Bankers Association is presi- 
dent of the First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

A native of Clarksville, Vice- 
president Bailey was educated 
in the public schools there. He 
was first employed by the First 
National Bank of Clarksville 
in 1904 as assistant cashier; 
he was elected cashier in 1908 
and became president in 1920. 
He is also president of the 
Southern Trust Company of 
Clarksville. 

He served as president of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association 


1929-1930; was chairman for } 


several years of the agricultural 
committee of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association, and was 
in that position when the Ten- 
nessee bankers first achieved 
the 1,000 point rating of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Bailey has been presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Tax- 
payers Association since its or- 


ganization in 1932. This is 
statewide organization of tay. 
payers supported by voluntary 
contributions, devoted to 
economy and efficiency. He has 
served for a number of years as 
chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Montgomery 
County, Tennessee. 

During the past year Mr, 
Bailey was chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, 
He has been a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking for a discussion of 
country banking, and an eve. 
ning seminar lecturer at the 
resident sessions of the school, 

Mr. Bailey developed the 
“Four Pillars of Income,” an 
agricultural program of his 
bank, which has served to er- 
courage diversified farming in 
the Clarksville trade area. 

He has been active in numer- 
ous civic affairs. 

Mr. Bailey is married and 
has three children. 


President Rathje is congratulated by his predecessor, W. R. Burgess. Next to Mr. Rathje is 
Vice-president Bailey. Then comes Treasurer S. A. Phillips. Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. 


executive manager, is at the right 
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‘A, Phillips Becomes 
{sociation Treasurer 


Kentuckian Has Been 
Adive in A.B.A. Work 


Albert Phillips, A.B.A. | 
yeasurer and vice-president of 
he First National Bank, Louis- 
yl, Ky., was born in Laurel 
County, Kentucky. He was ed- 
yated in the public schools 
ad at Sue Bennett Memorial 
College, London, Kentucky, 
ind Cumberland College, Wil- 
jamsburg, and completed his 
jusiness and commercial edu- 
ation at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

His first business connection 
yas as bookkeeper and assist- 
antcashier with the State Bank 
and Trust Company, Stanford, 
ky. After two years he resigned 
ad joined the Phoenix Third 
National Bank of Lexington. 
Four years later, in 1917, he 
entered the credit and general 
counting department of Sher- 
vin-Williams Co., Cleveland. 


World War Veteran 

In 1918 Mr. Phillips joined 
the United States Army and 
was sent Overseas as sergeant- 
najor in charge of office work 
ata base hospital in Paris. 
-§ When he returned in 1919, he 
became assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, Corbin, 
Kentucky, and in 1924 he be- 
came Deputy State Banking 
and Securities Commissioner 
by appointment from the gov- 
enor. In 1928 Mr. Phillips 
was made vice-president in 
charge of the bank relations 
department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Louisville, the 
psition he now holds. 


In the activities of the Amer- 
ian Bankers Association, Mr. 
Phillips has served on the Ex- 
ecutive Council; the Member- 
ship Committee; ex officio Bank 
Management Commission; the 

tive Committee of the 
National Bank Division, and 


chairman of the committee | 


1940-1941. From 1941-1942 he 
vas vice-president of the divi- 
son, advancing to the presi- 
deney in 1942. 

During the past two years 

tehas been A.B.A. War Bond 
chairman for Kentucky. 
_ Mr. Phillips has been active 
in¢ivic and community affairs, 
laving served on various pub- 
lic boards. 

He is married and resides in 

sville. 


Pick New Councilmen 
for Three-Year Term 


Changes in A.B.A.’s 
Governing Body 


New members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association, 
elected for a three-year term, 
1945-1948, include: 

A. E. McLean, president, 
Commercial National Bank, 
Little Rock, Ark.; A. F. Cruse, 
president, Routt County Na- 
tional Bank, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo.; Linton E. Al- 
len, president, First National 
Bank, Orlando, Fla.; Floyd M. 
Condit, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Beardstown, IIL; 
Paul N. Bogart, president, 
Merchants National Bank, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; A. W. Lau- 
terbach, president, Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, Colby, 
Kan.; Donald C. White, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Lewiston, Me. 

W. F. Augustine, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass.; A. G. Elam, 
president, Southern Commer- 
cial & Savings Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Kearney Wornall, vice- 
president, City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. Douglas Davis, 
vice-president, Plainfield Trust 
Company, Plainfield, N. J.; 
J. E. Robertson, president, 


American Bank, Carlsbad, | 


N. M. 
C. George Niebank, presi- 


dent, Bank of Jamestown, | 


Jamestown, N. Y.; Myron S. 
Short, president, Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Paul M. Eliot, executive vice- 
president, Farmers Savings and 
Trust Company, Mansfield, O.; 
Loring L. Gelbach, president, 
Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land, O.; T. C. Swarts, execu- 
tive vice-president, Woodlawn 
Trust Company, Aliquippa, 
Pa.; Sylvane Freed, president, 
Bank of Trenton & Trust Com- 
pany, Trenton, Tenn.; Warren 
M. Jenkins, president, First 
National Bank, Everett, Wash. 

George D. Prentice, vice- 
president and cashier, Marine 
National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., and Guy Stur- 
geon, executive vice-president, 
Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

Some other members of the 
Council have not as yet been 
elected and will be named at 
meetings of their respective 


ACME 


Left to right, Messrs. Bailey, Retiring Treasurer Waller, 
Rathje, Burgess, Stonier, and, foreground, Ayres 


Below, Messrs. Templeton (standing), Scott, McEachern, 
McDonnell, McClintock, McGee, Kent 


state associations later this 
year. Other members will be 
appointed by President Rathje. 

New national officers and 
division and section presidents 
and vice-presidents automati- 
cally become members of the 
Executive Council. 


“Encourage Saving” 
(Continued from page 48) 


“It is to be borne in mind 
that the returning service man 
was a soldier yesterday, is a 


veteran today, and will be a | 
civilian taxpayer tomorrow. | 


The law should provide for 
such simplicity of administra- 
tion that all lending institu- 
tions will be able to give equal, 
competent and effective serv- 


ice. Meanwhile, we must con- 
tinue to serve the veteran to 
the best of our ability with the 
machinery that we have in 
hand.” 


Victory Loan Aid 
The new president pledged 


| to the Government the effort 


of the bankers to assure success 
of the Victory Loan. 

“The Victory Loan is our 
particular responsibility. We 
must redouble our will to sell 
the bonds.” 

Mr. Rathje asserted that as 
soon as conditions permitted, 
the Association would resume 
its meetings in various sections 
of the country. This phase of 


| the A.B.A. work was discon- 


tinued during the war. 
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BACHRACH 


Norfleet Turner 


National Banks Name 
Turner as President 


Norfleet Turner, who is the 
new head of the National Bank 
Division, is president of the 


First National Bank of Mem- | 


phis, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Memphis. He received his edu- 
cation in the Gulf Coast Mili- 


X Lee University and began 
his business career with the 
Union & 
Trust Company, Memphis. La- 


ter he became associated with | 


the Commerce Securities Com- 
pany. In 1929 he was made 
vice-president and manager of 
the First Securities Corpora- 
tion, an affiliate of the First 
National Bank. In 1930 he 


became vice-president of the | 


First National Bank and in 
1937, executive vice-president. 
He has been president of the 
bank since January 1943. 


Mr. Turner is a director of | 
the Community Fund and a 


director of the American Red 
Cross. He is a member of the 
Memphis Chamber of Com- 


merce, Reserve City Bankers | 
Association, and the Memphis | 
Rotary Club. He is married | 


and has two children, Norfleet 


Ragland and Elinor Eugenia. | 


Withers New Vice-President 


Carl K. Withers, president, 
Lincoln National Bank, New- 


ark, N. J., was made vice- | 


president of the National Bank 
Division. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee are: Dunlap C. 
Clark, president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Kalamazoo, 


Mich.; J. R. Evans, president, | 


First National Bank, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; E. G. Otey, 


president, First National Bank, | 


Bluefield, W. Va.; and Fred | Minn.; and J. A. Terrill, secre- 


M. Roberts, president, First 
National Bank, Kirkland, 
Wash. 


Planters Bank and | 


M. F. Converse 


Savings Bankers Elect 
M. F. Converse President 


Myron F. Converse, elected 


president of the Savings Divi- | 


sion of the American Bankers 
Association, was advanced 


| from the post of vice-president 
Mr. Turner is a native of 


of the division. He is president 


| of the Worcester (Mass.) Five 
| Cents Savings Bank. 
tary Academy and Washington | 


Mr. Converse was born in 


| Worcester and has spent his 


entire business life there. He 
began his career with the bank 


| in 1894, serving successively as 
clerk, clerk of corporation, as- | 
| sistant treasurer, 


treasurer, 
vice-president, and finally pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Converse is president of 


| the Mutual Savings Central 


Fund, Inc. in Massachusetts, 
and vice-president of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. He is a past 


| president of the National Asso- 


ciation of Mutual Savings 


Banks, of the Savings Banks | 


Association of Massachusetts, 
and of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. 


He is identified with many | 


of the social and charitable 
organizations of Worcester. 

Mr. Converse is married and 
lives in Worcester. 


New Officers 
Fred F. Spellissy, vice-presi- 
dent, Market Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president of the Savings 
Division. 
Members of Executive Com- 


| mittee: Mills B. Lane, Jr., first 
| vice-president, The Citizens 
| and Southern National Bank, 


Atlanta; Rowland R. McEI- 
vare, executive vice-president, 
Bank for Savings, New York; 
A. W. Sands, president, West- 
ern State Bank, St. Paul, 


tary and treasurer, New Hamp- 
shire Savings Bank, Concord, 
N. H. 


J. W. Allison 


Allison Is President =| 
of Trust Division | 


James W. Allison, new presi- 
dent of the Trust Division, is | 
vice-president in charge of 
trusts of the Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

After his discharge from the 
U.S. Naval Reserve Force with | 


| the rank of Lieut. (j.g.) at the 
| close of World War I in 1919, 
| Mr. Allison entered trust bank- 


ing as a trust department clerk 
in the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., which by 
merger in 1926 became First | 


| and Merchants National Bank | 


of Richmond. With this insti- | 
tution his advancement was 

steady until he became vice- 

president and trust officer in 

1934. He left that position in 

1936 to assume his present post 

at Wilmington. 

Mr. Allison's interest in ac- | 
tivities of the American Bank- 
ers Association is extensive, 
particularly in the Trust Divi- | 
sion where he has served on 
numerous committees during 
the past 15 years. 

He has also been active in the | 
Virginia Bankers Association. 


H. N. Thomson 


State Bank Division 
Picks H. N. Thomsoy 


Harold N. Thomson, elected 
president of the State Bank 
Division of the American Bank. 
ers Association, was advanced 
from the post of vice-president 
of the division. He is vice. 
president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank at Presho, 

Mr. Thomson was born in 
[ngalton, Illinois. He attended 
the South Dakota School of 
Mines, and Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Missouri, 
receiving his Bachelor of Sc- 
ence degree from the latter 
institution in 1925. He was 
graduated in 1940 from The 
Graduate School of Banking 
conducted by the A.B.A. at 
Rutgers University. 

For two terms Mr. Thomson 
served on the South Dakota 
Banking Commission. 

He is also past president of 
the South Dakota Bankers As- 
sociation. 

In addition to being vice- 
president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Presho, he is 


| vice-president of the Farmers 


| and Merchants Bank, Wessing- 


Woollen Made Vice-President 

The new vice-president is 
Evans Woollen, Jr., president, 
Fletcher Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

Members of Executive Com- 
mittee: John H. Evans, vice- | 
president and trust officer, Mc- 
Dowell National Bank, Sharon, 
Pa.; N. Baxter Maddox, vice- 
president and trust officer, The | 
First National Bank, Atlanta; | 
John W. Remington, vice-pres- 
ident and trust officer, Lincoln- 
Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Leo A. Stein- | 
hardt, president, International 
Trust Company, Denver; and 
B. Magruder Wingfield, vice- 
president and trust officer, The 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Tex. 


| ton Springs, South Dakota. 


Wilson is Vice-President 


James C. Wilson, president, 


| First Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Perth Amboy, N. J., was 
made vice-president of the 
division. 

Members of the Executive 


| Committee are: C. E. Bennett, 


president, Tioga County Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, 
Wellsboro, Pa.; Robert C 
Clark, president, Bellows Falls 
(Vt.) Trust Company; John 5. 
Coleman, president, Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Trust and Savings 
Company; and Henry’ E. 
Schaefer, vice-president and 
manager, Fourth and Union 
Branch, Seattle Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Seattle. 
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R. O. Brundage 


hay 0. Brundage New 


Head of Secretaries | 


Ray O. Brundage, executive | 


manager of the Michigan Bank- 
ers Association, heads the 


A.B.A. State Association Sec- | 


tion for the next year. 


Mr. Brundage began his bus- | 


iness career with the Hender- 
son-Ames Company in Kala- 
mazoo, with which 


he became assistant to the pres- 


ident of the old Kalamazoo 


then became secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Kal- 


amazoo, with which he served | 


five years, and which post he 


left to become assistant to the | 
president of the Kalamazoo | 


Vegetable Parchment Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Brundage served the 
state as commissioner of par- 
dons and paroles from 1931 


into 1933. The following year 


he became executive manager | chairman. Mr. Fleming pre- | 


of the Michigan Bankers Asso- | 


ciation. From 1939-1940 he 
was president of the Central 


States Conference, composed of | 


the officers of bankers associa- 
tions of 14 mid-western states. 


During the past year he | 


served as vice-president of the 
State Association Section. Mr. 
Brundage has been secretary- 


treasurer of The Brundage | 


Company in Kalamazoo since 
1925, 


Rogers Named Vice-president 

J. Carlisle Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Leesburg, Fla., was chosen Sec- 
tion vice-president. 

Members of Executive Com- 
mittee: Paul W. Albright, gen- 
eral secretary, Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York; Harry C. Hausman, sec- 
retary, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation; and G. Harold Welch, 
vice-president and trust officer, 
The New Haven Bank N.B.A., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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he was | 
identified for 10 years. Later | 


Rathje Names Five New 
Association Chairmen 


Appointments to A.B.A. | 
Groups Are Announced | 


Five new A.B.A. chairmen 
have been named by President 
Frank C. Rathje for the coming 
year, in addition to the reap- 


pointment of several chairmen. | 


The new appointments are: 
Commission on Country Bank 


| Operations—WILL1AM C. REmP- 


FER, president, First National 


Bank, Parkston, S. D., chair- | 


man. Mr. Rempfer headed 


the Commission's Subcommit- | 
tee on Cost Analysis during the | 
| past year. 
Credit Policy Commission— | 


Mark A. Brown,,. vice-presi- 


dent, Harris Trust & Savings | 
Bank, Chicago, chairman. Pre- | 


viously Mr. Brown was vice- 

president of the Commission. 
Research Council—As BANK- 

ING went to press no chairman 


OF nazoo | had been named. 
City Savings Bank, serving in | 
that post for eight years. He | 


Subcommittee on Mortgage Fi- 
nancing and Urban Iousing of 
the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation—EarL B. SCHWULST, 
first vice-president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, 
chairman. Mr. Schwulst has 
been a member of this commit- 
tee during the past Association 
year. 

Committee on Treasury War 
Borrowing—RoBeErt V. FLEM- 
ING, president, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D.C., 


viously was vice-chairman of 
the committee. 

The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing Board of Regents—LORING 
L. GEHLBACH, president, Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland, 
chairman. 


Reappointments 

The reappointed chairmen 
are: 

Agricultural Commission—C. 


| W. Batvey, president, First 


National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Bank Management Commis- 
sion—WIiLLIAM A. McDon- 
NELL, vice-president, Mercan- 


tilee-Commerce Bank & Trust | 


Co., St. Louis. 

Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission—FREb I. KENT, direc- 
tor, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

Economic Policy Commission 
—LEONARD P. AYRES, execu- 


tive vice-president, The Cleve- | 


land Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. 


R. V. Fleming 


Post-War Small Business 


Credit Commission—ROBERT | 


M. HANEs, president, Wacho- 


via Bank and Trust Co., Win- | 


ston-Salem, N. C. 


Public Relations Council— | 
H. NEAL, vice-presi- | 
dent, Wachovia Bank & Trust | 


Company, Winston-Salem, 


Committee on Public Educa- | 


tion—FRANK M. Totton, sec- 


ond vice-president, The Chase | 


York | 


National Bank, New 
City. 
Advisory Committee on Spe- 


cial Activities—W. L. HEMING- | 
| way, president, Mercantile- | 


Commerce Bank and Trust 
Co., St. Louis. 

Consumer Credit Committee 
Cart M. FLora, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

Educational Foundation in 
Economics, Board of Trustees— 


FRANCIS MARION Law, chair- | 


man of the board, First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas. 
Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion—F.G. ADDISON, JR., presi- 
dent, Security Savings and 
Commercial 
ton, D. C., chairman, 
First National 
deau, Mo., vice-chairman. 
Subcommittee on Agricultural 


Credit—J. N. THOMSON, vice- | 
| C. Francis Cocke, president 


president and cashier, Bank 
of Centerville, S. D., chair- 
man. 

Subcommittee on Bankruptcy 


Bank, Washing- | 
and | 
| CtypE D. Harris, president, | 
Bank, Girar- | 


—Homer J. Livincston, vice- | 


E. B. Schwulst 


L. L. 


Gelbach 


president, First National Bank, 
Chicago, chairman. 

Subcommittee on Federal De- 
posit Insurance Study—CLAUDE 
E. BENNETT, president, Tioga 
County Savings and Trust 
Company, Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Subcommittee on Postal Sav- 
ings System—EUGENE ABEGG 
president, Illinois Nationa 
Bank and Trust Company 
Rockford. 

Subcommittee on Section 5215 
U. S. Revised Statutes—FRAN 
cis H. BEAM, vice-president 
National City Bank, Cleve 
land. 

Subcommittee on Social Se 
curity—R. E. REICHERT, presi 
dent, Ann Arbor Bank, Ant 
Arbor, Mich. 

Subcommittee on Taxation— 


First National Exchange Bank 
Roanoke, Va. 
Insurance and Protectiv 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Administrative Commit- 


Association, at its meeting in 
New York late in September, 
approved several A.B.A. staff 
promotions. 

“New deputy managers are 
J. R. Dunkerley, secretary of 
the Savings Division and the 
Organization Committee; John 
B. Mack, Jr., manager of the 
Advertising Department; and 
William T. Wilson, secretary 
of the State Association Sec- 
tion. 

George Y. Jarvis was made 
secretary of the Agricultural, 
Commission; Howard B. Smith, 
assistant director of the Re- 
search Mortgage and Real Es- 
tate Finance Department; 
Charles E. Orcutt, an assistant 
secretary of the Trust Division; 
George Amy, assistant secre- 
tary of the Country Bank 
Commission; and Robert Ruth- 
erford, assistant secretary of 


Rathje Names Five 
New Chairmen 


(Continued from page 51) 


ommittee—FREDERICK B. 
‘OsT, president, State Savings 
Bank, Ionia, Mich., chairman. 
Organization Committee—R. 


prs Gate City National Bank, 
ansas City, Mo., chairman. 


ILBUR F, LAWSON, vice-presi- 
Hent, First National Bank, Bos- 
on, chairman. 

Committee on Service for War 
eterans—CHESTER R. Davis, 
ice-president, Chicago Title 
nd Trust Co., Chicago, chair- 
man. 

Special Subcommittee on War 
Bond Redemption—NELSON B. 
D’NEAL, vice-president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., chairman. 
Committee on State Legisla- 
ion—G. O. THORPE, executive 
vice-president, First and Lum- 
ermen’s National Bank, Chip- 
bewa Falls, Wisc., chairman. 
Committee on War Bond 
Jrives—FRaAnNcis M. KNIGHT, 
rice-president, Continental II- 
inois National Bank and Trust 
Chicago, chairman, and 
"RED M. NABER, vice-presi- 
lent, Continental I!linois Na- 
ional Bank and Trust Co., 
phicago, vice-chairman. 


2 


tee of the American Bankers 


he American Institute of | 


Ration Coupon Banking— 


. DoMINICK, president, Trad- | jag 


George Amy 


A.B.A. Promotes Three to Deputy Managerships; Other Staff Changes Announced 


George Y. Jarvis 


A.B.A. Moving to Larger Quarters About Dec. 1; 


New Address Is 12 East 36th Street, N. Y. C. 


The marked expansion of 
banking services to the public, 
which has taken place all over 
the country and which has 
found expression in the growth 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is reflected in the re- 
moval of the Association’s na- 
tional headquarters to the 
Combustion Engineering Build- 
ing at 12 East 36th Street, 
which is planned for the end of 
this year, John J. Rooney, 
comptroller of the A.B.A., has 
announced. 

To provide for needed space, 
the Association has taken the 
entire ninth floor of the build- 
ing. The new quarters will 
provide 20 per cent more floor 


space to carry on the Associa- 
tion’s increasing activities in 
behalf of its more than 15,000 
member banks. 

These activities have re- 
sulted in the recent creation of 
such departments as the Post- 
War Small Business Credit 
Commission and the Country 
Bank Operations Commission, 
and enlargement of the pro- 
grams of older departments, 
among which are its Agricul- 
tural Commission, Bank Man- 
agement Commission, Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, and 
the American Institute of 
Banking. 

In the 71 years since its 
organization, the A.B.A. has 


J. R. Dunkerley 


Robert Rutherford 


A.B.A. Farm Group 
to meet in Omaha 


A joint meeting of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission and of the 
Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Credit of the 
Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee will be held in 
Omaha, Nebr., on Nov. 
15, 16 and 17 to discuss 
its future plans. 


moved its national headquar- 
ters only three times before, 
and, as it does this time, the 
change reflected the growth 
and popularization of bank 
services. The Association has 
occupied its present 40th Street 
offices for almost 15 years. 

By virtue of being able to 
locate all of the national head- 
quarters on one floor, it will be 
possible to provide for a more 
efficient layout of the Associa- 
tion’s departments, now occu- 
pying three floors at the 40th 
Street location. Plans now be- 
ing carried out in remodeling 
of the new space follow the 
office design now employed in 
many of the modern banking 
rooms. 

The A.B.A, offices will be 
moved about Dec. 1. 
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Bank, said after his return from London that 

our responsibility to our European Allies, no- 

tably Britain, did not terminate with the end of the 

war, and that in exchange for U. S. aid, England should 

end the sterling area, thus opening it to American trade. 
* 

Following a nationwide trend, Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company and Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, both of New York, recently announced 25 per cent 
stock dividends. 


Winns W. Avpricu, chairman of Chase National 


In an exchange of notes between Fred M. Vinson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and French Minister of 
Finance Pleven, the United States lifted a good por- 
tion of its controls from transactions with France, and 
Paris liberalized its regulations on transfers as well. 
American property in France will be unblocked 
immediately. 

The Willow Run automobiles to be made by Henry 
J. Kaiser and Joseph W. Frazer will be financed by 
whatever arrangements their dealers will see fit to make, 
Mr. Frazer indicated. The new company will have no 
insurance or finance company tie-up of its own. Mass 
output is due in March. 

x * 

In a survey made by the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of Credit Men, 
covering the first half of the year, Brazil shares honors 
with Cuba and Mexico as the best credit risks in Latin 
America. In the “prompt” collection group were Brazil, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Mexico, Netherlands possessions, Panama, Peru 
and Puerto Rico. 

* 

Unemployment statistics and trade reports 
show a better situation than pessimists feared, 
but labor rifts raise serious questions, according 
to the monthly letter of National City Bank of 
New York. 

x * 

Swiss banking troubles, as a result of frozen assets in 
Germany, are believed largely remedied by proposed 
absorption of Banque Commerce de Bale by Swiss Bank 
Corporation and by merger of Banque Federale into 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 

x * 

Nationwide Saturday bank closings are being 
fought for regionally by unions aspiring for bank 
staff membership. Week-end closings, at least during 
the Summer, are being discussed in several cities by 
managements with favorable action taken by some. 

x * 

Taking over of more than two score Japanese banks 
by American authorities leaves Japan’s banking situa- 
tion of the future as much of an unknown quantity as 
the German one. In the Reich assets and liabilities are 
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VIEW FROM HERE 


as yet undetermined. While some institutions in the 
British and American zones do a restricted business, the 
Soviet administration works on different principles. 

Following reinstatement of banking and insurance 
services in the Philippines, the Singapore branch of 
National City Bank of New York has reopened. Ameri- 
can Express Company is doing business again in more 
than a dozen European cities and in the Middle East. 
Chase National Bank will shortly reopen Peiping and 
Tientsin branches. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Bank 
for International Settlements, just published, 
notes the inflationary trend apparent in every 
country, ranging from a 10,295 per cent rise 
over 1939 levels in the cost of commodities in 
China to a 36 per cent gain in the United States. 
Increased national debts accelerated this tend- 
ency, the bank reports. 

The Institute of Export which includes nearly every 
important trade organization in Great Britain proposes 
to transform the center of London; now partly grown 
over with grass and weeds, into a permanent interna- 
tional fair to take the place of devastated Leipzig, 
Germany. 

The New York Stock Exchange has reached the 
initial stages of preparing a sound motion picture com- 
bining high entertainment value and accurate informa- 
tion about the largest securities auction market in the 
world, Emil Schram, president, and ex-chairman of the 
RFC, said the other day. Speaking of the Exchange’s 
new public relations program, and despite its success up 
to now, Mr. Schram expects it will take three years for 
definite results to crystallize. 

* 

Along with other liberated countries, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Norway are engaged in huge exchange 
operations of new money for old. A by-product of this 
process is the discovery of illegitimately acquired 
holdings. 

x * 

The United States has a good chance of achiev- 
ing reconversion without mass unemployment, 
according to the views of six economists partic- 
ipating in a symposium on ‘“‘Financing Ameri- 
can Prosperity’ by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Comparative figures of operating earnings and ex- 
penses of all Canadian banks for two years, show a gain 
of nearly $9,000,000 in interest and profits on securities. 
This reflects larger holdings of governments, while 
lower interest rates on commercial and other loans is 
chiefly responsible for a drop of $3,000,000 in earnings 
from loans. 
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| Vice-President 


JESSIE E. HARTMAN FOR FORTUNE 
Vice-president Bailey is an accomplished horseman and is 
familiar with all the by-paths around Clarksville 


Mrs. Mollie Bailey Embrey (daughter), Mrs. Bailey and C. W. 
at the front of the Bailey home in Clarksville 


A 7:30 A.M. meeting of Bill Bailey with other First National 


officers, a daily custom at the Clarksville bank 
JESSIE E HARTMAN FOR FORTUNE 


| 


pe 


1s leadership in sponsoring and promoting sound 
agricultural procedure and improved crop and 


cattle production not only in Tennessee, but 
throughout the nation, has been so widely publicized 
by the banking press, including BANKING, and other 
leading national publications, such as “Country Gentle- 
man,” “Reader’s Digest,’ and “Fortune Magazine,” 
that an introduction of C. W. Bailey, president of the 
First National Bank and of the Southern Trust Com- 
pany of Clarksville, as the newly elected vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association seems almost 
unnecessary. 

It is indeed fortunate that it was not Bill Bailey’s 
nature to confine his talents to the First National 
Bank, with which he has been associated for 41 years 
and its president for the past 25 years, for he had a 
contribution to make to the betterment of our banking 
system and the national economy which could not 
reach its complete fruition in the Clarksville community. 

Before his entry upon the broader arena of public 
affairs, Vice-president Bailey was prominent not only 
in the civic affairs of his home county, but in his state 
as well. He is a past president of the Rotary Club of 
Clarksville and has served as district governor of the 
Rotary International; he is one of the organizers of the 
Tennessee Taxpayers Association and has been its only 
president since its founding in 1932; he has been active 
in Red Cross roll calls and Boy Scout activities in his 
community. 

For seven years he has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Nashville Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, and since the creation of the 
War Finance Committees, he has served as co-chairman 
of the War Bond drives in Montgomery County. 

The new vice-president brings to the important office 
a wealth of practical experience in banking and banking 
association activities. The “Four Pillars of Income” 


Mr. Bailey, in straw hat by ramp, helps unload Montana 
Crossbred ewes arriving for distribution to farmers 
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Franklin Street, in Clarksville, Tennessee. where the “Four 
Pillars of Income™ program had its birth 


program initiated by him a few years ago and sponsored 
by the First National Bank throughout the Clarksville 
area was so sensible and logical that it had the effect of 
catapulting him into national banking leadership. 

Bill Bailey served as president of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association from 1929 to 1930; was chairman 
for several years of the agricultural committee of the 
Tennessee association, and was in that position in 1937 
when his state first achieved the 1,000-point rating of 
the Agricultural Commission of the A.B.A. 

As chairman throughout most of the war period of 
the A.B.A.’s Food-for-Freedom Committee, Bill Bailey 
provided country bankers with the inspiration and 
leadership in the job they did so well in assisting farmers 
ininterpreting government agricultural production goals, 
in stimulating farmer interest in carrying through on 
this essential wartime job, and in supplying needed 
agricultural production financing. During the past year 
he has been chairman of the Association’s Agricultural 
Commission and has had an active part in laying the 
groundwork of its five-point program. He will continue 
to serve as Commission chairman during the ensuing 
year. 

Vice-president Bailey, now in his sixties, was born in 
Clarksville and was educated in its public schools. As 
a member of the faculty of and as a seminar speaker at 
The Graduate School of Banking, jointly conducted by 
the American Bankers Association and Rutgers Uni- 
versity, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, he draws large 
audiences. 


The vice-president is married and has three children. 


This picture of Mr. Bailey is from the movie “Tennessee 
Banker,” in which he has the leading role 


JESSIE E. HARTMAN FOR FORTUNE 


Bill Bailey talks things over at the bank with Hardy Atkins, 


a prominent Montgomery County livestock dealer 


“Tennessee Banker” 


V tce-PreswweNt Bailey has been chosen by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs of the U. S. State 
Department, in Washington, from a sizable list of 
country bankers with outstanding leadership and 
performance records, as the central character in a 
25-minute motion picture, now in production at 
Clarksville for release in Latin American countries. 

This production, tentatively titled, “‘ Tennessee 
Banker,” is designed to give, by example, practical 
suggestions to the bankers of the countries below the 
Rio Grande on how they can assist their large 
agrarian populations in raising their agricultural 
production and marketing standards, thereby raising 
the living standards of all Latin American countries. 

The commentary accompanying this motion pic- 
ture will be in both Spanish and Portuguese, and 
negotiations are under way for an English version 


for release in the United States. 


“ Action on the Home Front,” by J. P. McEvoy, 
appearing in A pril 1944 BANKING and reprinted in 
“Reader's Digest” of the same month, describing 
Vice-president Bailey’s “Four Pillars of Income”’ 
program, was used by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs as the basis for the script for “Tennessee 
Banker.”’ The film is being produced by the Emer- 
son Yorke Studio in New York City and directed 
by Howard O’ Neill, formerly of MGM and recently 
discharged from the Navy after three years of service 
as chief editor of the Navy’s combat films. George 


Stoetzel, well-known cameraman, is handling the 
camera. 
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Take Our Bank, for 


Lefties 


ERE’S a new one: FEDERATION 
H BANK AND Trust ComPANny of 
New York recently announced a 
special checkbook designed for south- 
paws—blank checks on the left, stubs on 
the right, just the reverse of convention- 
al forms. Copy added: “It sounds far- 
fetched, but you’d be surprised to know 
how many persons are left-handed . . . 
This isn’t a stunt. It’s that we are trying 
to be of special service to all our custom- 
ers . . . including the left-handed ones.” 
Printer’s Ink was especially impressed, 
commenting: “So in this grand post-war 
reconstruction and reconversion age, 
the customer once again is always right 
—even if he’s not right-handed.” 


100th Anniversary 


A bronze plaque quoting the 100- 
year-old prediction of John C. Calhoun, 
brilliant southern statesman, of At- 
lanta’s growth into the industrial, busi- 
ness and banking center of the South- 
east was unveiled recently at the TRusT 
Company of GreoroGiA building in the 
first ceremony marking the city’s 100th 
anniversary. 

The Atlanta Historical Society ar- 
ranged the ceremony with the coopera- 
tion of Robert Strickland, president of 
the trust company, and Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield formally accepted the 
plaque from its donor, H. A. Alexander, 
now president of the Society. He had it 
cast for the city several years ago. 

Mr. Alexander requested that the 


JOHN J. McCANN 


Loring L. Gehlbach, 
president, Central 
National Bank of 
Cleveland, left, 
shown accepting the 
“Oscar” award from 
Weston Smith, vice- 
president, Financial 


World 


plaque be placed on the trust company 
building “‘because it has been an im- 
portant business site for more than 100 
years, and its location in the heart of 
Atlanta will allow every one to see it.” 
The first store in Atlanta was located on 
the present site of the building, Mr. 
Alexander pointed out, and the building 
was the first skyscraper constructed in 
the city. 

The bank prepared a brochure on 
Atlanta’s 100th anniversary, depicting 
graphically Calhoun’s prediction that 
the city’s strategic location at the foot 
of the mountains would lead to its de- 
velopment as the railroad crossroads of 
the South. 


“Oscars” 


Two Ohio banks were honored last 
month in the annual award of “‘Oscars”’ 
for the 100 best annual reports in 


On the 100th anni- 
versary of Atlanta, 
Ga., Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield unveils 
a plaque on the 
Trust Company of 
Georgia building, 
quoting John C. 
Calhoun’s predic- 
tion of the city’s 
growth 


kxample 


American industry by the Financia 
World of New York City. The Central 
NATIONAL Bank of Cleveland was « 
corded first, and Firta Txirp Unio 
Trust Company of Cincinnati wo 
second honors among bank report book 
lets issued in 1945 and submitted to th 
contest judges. The “Oscars”’ are sculp 
tured plaques, patterned after th 
Hollywood statuettes of movie fame 
and are suitable for desk display or us 
as book ends. 

More than 2,500 reports were su 
mitted for the competition by corpor 
tions throughout the United States an 
judging was made from the standpoir 
of content, format, typography, an 
the fostering of constructive customer 
relations. 

The central theme of the report, after 
report on operations, was the soci 
importance of bank loans, showing th¢ 
relationship between the financial a 
tivities of the community and the main 
tenance of its various enterprises. The 
report paid tribute to the men and 
women of Greater Cleveland who serve 
on its educational and cultural institu 
tions, its philanthropic and social agencies 
as trustees and directors by an alpha 
betical display of their names on th 
report’s cover. 


Playbill 
The other day the. mailbag col 
tained a program of the “Paper Mil 
Playhouse,” and we didn’t catch © 
very fast. With all the typical make-up 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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U. V. WILCOX 


A Washington reporter and analyst surveys the current 
scene in the nation’s capital. 


of inflation. They are rosy hued or dark and de- 

pressing, depending upon individual interpretation 
of the word, the aims of a pressure group, and the politi- 
cal belief of those who see them. 

In a democracy, political expediency is something to 
be reckoned with. So there are warnings against infla- 
tion, while blocs and pressure groups acclaim programs 
which are inflationary. 

There are Cabinet officials who say they favor higher 
wages because they fear deflation more than inflation. 
There are other high officials who argue for lower 
taxes—increased government spending. There are gov- 
ernment bureaus to hold down the prices on manufac- 
tured articles, and other government bureaus which 
favor the shortening of hours with the lifting of wage 
scales. 


T Washington picture is overcast with the clouds 


Loan to Meanwhile, long and tediousconferences have 
Britain _ been held, perfecting a program of lending to 

the nation’s closest ally, Great Britain. With 
the conference of experts over, the political battle be- 
gins, designed to persuade a nationalist-minded Con- 
gress to vote some $5 billion for a long term loan. When 
the vote is counted, if favorable, there will follow similar 
conferences leading up to another political contest on 
behalf of a loan to Russia—provided that by that time 
the diplomatic atmosphere has cleared and a better 
and more enduring fellowship has been achieved with 
Soviet Union. 

Such are the broad outlines of financial events as they 
were woven into the Washington pattern. The color 
and the texture are supplied by the dominant personali- 
ties which make this city the delightful confusion which 
itis. For example, President Truman likes to travel and 
he likes to talk, and he prefers that other members of 
his official family make decisions on pressing issues. 


John Snyder’s A banker is the Reconversion Direc- 


Big Job tor. He is being increasingly weighed 
down with duties. He is having to 
make key decisions. Many are so important and so 


pregnant with economic consequences as to startle, if 
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not frighten, many an observer. It is no exaggeration 
to say that his decisions will affect the national economy 
and shape the financial future even more than those of 
the President. 

Meanwhile Congress, numerically controlled by the 
Democratic Party, votes more on political than on 
geographical lines. And this geography is in turn funda- 
mentally economic. There is the conservatism of the 
South. There is the dominating agricultural and live- 
stock interests of the sweeping plains of the Mid-West, 
while manufacturing, oil, lumber aid shipping, surround 
the whole. The dominating pressure groups of these 
varied interests sit with the members of Congress and 
help to shape their votes, regardless of party labels. 

Such are the highlights of the picture here, over which 
hover the clouds of inflation. 


“Order of On this there is the opinion of Repre- 
the Day” sentative Fred L. Crawford, Michigan. 

He has been in Congress a long time, and 
he ranks high on several important committees which 
deal with financial matters. 

In a letter to his constituents, he said: 

“Make no mistake about present trends. Inflation is 
the order of the day. President Truman sprang the 
inflation trap in his recent message to Congress.” 

Representative Crawford noted the presidential pro- 
posal that congressional salaries be doubled. He termed 
it inflationary and “fantastic,” and said that the stock 
market had so appraised the trend. He forecast “addi- 
tional deficit financing” and the “pouring of more dol- 
lars into the hands of the people to be used as economic 
fertilizer for more inflation.” 

This letter to Michigan voters observed that it is 
difficult to get today any articles of a manufactured 
nature; that while there is talk about 10 million new 
homes, the labor costs for the work of masons, carpen- 
ters and plumbers puts construction realities beyond the 
reach of the average person. “In spite of the liquid sav- 
ings accumulated during the last four years of deficit 
financing,” large scale home construction is little more 
than a dream. Yet he believes the wages of workers in 
the construction and manufacturing industries will rise. 
The farm and white collar groups will equitably demand 
increases. “So, the spiral will began to operate and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Recordak 


...the bank-born photographic system 
that has been adapted to many different fields 


Born of need for protection 
That’s why Recordak Microfilming was 


brought to its present scope of usefulness in 


1928...to meet banking’s need for a record- 
ing system that would be alteration-proof, 
abstraction-proof, tamperproof. Not only has 
Recordak met this need as nonphotographic 
systems never could... 


It has revolutionized banking 
routines completely 

Today, in thousands of Transit Departments, 
the Recordak Transit System supplants time- 
consuming, expensive descriptive and numer- 
ical methods with fast-as-light photographic 
methods that cut copying costs to a fraction of 
a cent per item. 

In Bookkeeping Departments, Recordak’s 
Single Posting System provides simpler, more 
accurate bookkeeping with substantial savings 
in work and in machine and stationery ex- 
pense, as well as unequalled protection. 

All through banks, it has become the basis 
of wholly new and better operating systems. 


“Foolproof” in operation 

It’s as easy as dropping letters into a mailbox 
to operate Recordak. No adjustments to make, 
no dials to turn. Simply feed papers, checks, 
documents in as fast as you can. They’ re photo- 
graphed automatically and at low cost...thou- 
sands on one small roll of Recordak Microfilm 
... which can be projected for reading, copy- 
ing, or making prints right in the Recordak 
Reader. 


Costs little to install 


Look into it and you'll be amazed how little it 
costs to use Recordak...or extend its useful- 
ness. Send for new, informative, free book. 
Then get your order in early for the improved 
models that will go into production as soon 
as materials are available. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Recordak 


originators of modern MICROFILMING 


—and its uses in banking systems 


how Recordak | 
adapted to Journalis,, 
‘Me 
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Making news into 
history” is an 
everyday job of 
9 
Kodak's 


Recordak System 


7. standard size newspaper 
compressed to postage stamp size 

. on enduring microfilm instead of 
newsprint that yellows and crumbles 
with the years... Newspapers all over 
the country are having it done every 
day. 

Because news is the stuff that his- 
tory is made of. 

These newspapers, as they are pub- 
lished, are sent to the Recordak Lab- 
oratories. By means of the ingenious 
Newspaper Recordak incorporating 
the superb Kodak Micro-File Ektar 
lens, they are automatically photo- 
graphed down on Recordak Micro- 
File 35-mm. film—page by page, in a 
matter of seconds. 

The master negative film goes to 
Kodak’s air conditioned film vault— 
today’s “time capsule.” The individ- 
ual newspaper orders positive films— 


Serving human progress 


War pictures are Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


or prints—for its own files and for 
other subscribers. Thousands go to 
public and university libraries... 
with a saving in space of 98%. 


To look up a story, the film cover- 
ing the correct week or month is in- 
serted in the Recordak Film Reader. 
Pages are flipped through at the 
touch of a finger . . . There, brilliantly 
projected on the screen—40% larger 
than the original paper—is the date, 
the page, your story — easier to read 
than the day it came off the press. 


“Making news into history” is only 
one of hundreds of services which 
Recordak is performing for banking, 
business, industry, Government, edu- 
cation, science, and the arts .. . in the 
end, each a service for you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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no stabilization agency in the form of OPA, or other- 
wise, can possibly prevent additional price increases.” 


What About The trend of developments in detail are 
Taxes? no less interesting. There is the matter 
of taxes: 

The House has passed and the Senate will acquiesce in 
tax reductions of around $5 billion. Secretary Vinson 
has publicly recommended that the excess profits tax 
be repealed as an aid to recovery. The only reason, he 
said, for proposing such a reduction “ when the Federal 
Government is still running a large deficit, is the pro- 
motion of a vital, invigorated peacetime economy.” 

It is estimated that total government expenditures 
will run about $66,500,000,000 of which $50,500,000,000 
represents the cost of war activities. If there were no 
change at all in taxes, the Treasury would take in $36 
billion, leaving a deficit of $30,500,000,000. Mr. Vinson 
said this gap between intake and outgo will narrow as 
war expenditures taper off, so that toward the end of 
next year the deficit will be substantially smaller. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recognized “the cross- 
currents of inflation and deflation, to which our economy 
will be subject during the reconversion period.”’ There- 
fore “we cannot afford to abandon our safeguards 
against inflation.” Elimination of the excess profits tax 
will help reconversion by stimulating production. 

“Today we are starved for new houses, new cars, new 
radios, and the like,”’ said Mr. Vinson. “The best defense 
against the use of our wartime savings to bid up prices 
on these scarce items is to remove the scarcity. Produc- 
tion and more production is the key. To this end the 
elimination of the repressive influence of the excess 
profits tax will make a real contribution.” 


The Housing On the housing front, basic controls of 


the War Production Board have been 
removed, despite protests of the Office 
of Price Administration that the step was inflationary. 
As an offset, Reconversion Director Snyder asked that 


Front 


President Truman confers with Reconversion Director Snyder, 
left, and Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 


HARRIS & EWING 
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HARRIS & EWING 
The Secretary of the Treasury places his tax problems before 
the Senate Finance Committee 


financial institutions decline to make high loans on real 
estate. Chester Bowles of the OPA said he would ask 
Congress for authority to set ceilings on homes. 

Proposals have been made designed to prevent rapid 
increases in construction costs. Meanwhile there is talk, 
but no action, of a high capital gains tax on property 
held less than two years and an excess profits tax aimed 
at builders. 

Senator Wagner of New York, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, is talking about early action on a 
public housing bill. This is the measure designed to pro- 
vide homes for those in the lower income brackets. A 
new form of financing is now proposed, which, it is 
hoped, will prove attractive to private investors. The 
Federal Government, however, would be responsible 
in the last analysis. 

In this connection, the Federal Reserve Board has 
removed credit controls over repairs of homes. This 
was a revision of its Regulation W, long discussed, 
praised and blamed. It did not go much farther than to 
remove the restrictions on credit modernization and re- 
pair, although it eased slightly the technicalities relative 
to ‘‘purpose”’ loans. 


Key Bills Among the bills pending before Con- 
and Banking gress, or in process of discussion, there 
are few which are primarily connected 
with banking. On the other hand, most of the key bills 
have a direct bearing on the nation’s economic condi- 
tion. To that extent they affect banking. In this cate- 
gory are such measures as the Full Employment Bill. It 
has passed the Senate in an amended form which is dis- 
liked by a group of 100 Congressmen now seeking early 
action in the House. The Senate tied in with the measure 
a requirement that if public works are resorted to as a 
means of stimulating employment, provision must be 
made in the tax law for off-setting national income. 
Those favoring the original measure insist that such an 
amendment overlooks human needs which are made 
subsidiary to financial needs. 
Another broad proposal is the President’s request for 
a bill which would make possible a maximum payment 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Country Bank Achievement Record 


ANKS of 40 states will officially receive the 1,000 
point award of the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association for exceptional, 

“regular,” and “extra” services in support of agricul- 
ture during 194445, it was announced today by C. W. 
Bailey, chairman of the commission, who is also presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
The awards will be officially made at the annual execu- 
tive meeting of the commission in Omaha, Nebraska, on 
November 17. 

State bankers Associations, which will receive the 
award on behalf of their country banks, have cooperated 
wholeheartedly in the national program of the Associa- 


tion, “Help Keep Agriculture Financially Sound,” which 
in future years will prove of immense benefit to the 
6,097,000 farm families of America. These farm families 
will be better able to meet the problems of the first 
years of peace because they own substantial savings in 
War Bonds and bank deposits and because the inventory 
value of their crops and livestock is generally larger 
than the value existing at the close of World War I. 
These financial reserves are one of the immediate goals 
of the A.B.A.’s national program, which are: (1) Help 
farmers build and maintain financial reserves through 
planned savings in War Bonds and bank accounts; (2) 
work to prevent a farm land price boom; (3) give all out 


FARMERS BORROWING FROM BANKS, PCA's. 


AND FEDERAL 


LAND BANKS, 


AT ANY TIME IN 1944 


KEY TO FIGURES IN EACH STATE 


TOP FIGURE > NUMBER BORROWING 
FROM BANKS . 

SECOND FIGURE = NUMBER FROM 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 

THIRD FIGURE = NUMBER FROM 
FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS 


2,494,454 


217,730 


18,857 


NOTE: STATES ARE SHADED BLACK WHERE 
NINE FARMERS BORROWED FROM 
BANKS OUT OF EVERY TEN BORROWING 


J FROM BANKS, PCAs, OR FED. LAND BANKS 
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support to make farm provisions of the GI act worka- 
ble; and (4) keep farm debts at a safe level. Of equal 
importance are the long term aims of the program: (a) 
Development of adequate banking and credit services 
for farmers designed to fit the needs of farm operations; 
(b) increasing of farm incomes through diversified and 
well balanced production; (c) improving and conserving 
the fertility of the soil. 

Country banks throughout the nation have been suc- 
cessful in achieving the second of their immediate 
objectives, which is to prevent a farm land price boom 
such as occurred following World War I. In July of this 
year, average farm land prices the country over were 
45 per cent above the pre-war average. The commission, 
however, is currently warning country banks that vic- 
tory over Japan has not ended the threat of the land 
price boom. The greatest inflation of farm product prices 
and values of farm real estate at the time of World War I 
occurred not during the war but after the shooting 
stopped. The sharp decline to levels of 1933 brought 
disaster to many farmers who over-extended themselves 
to buy more high priced land or to make improvements 
which could not be made on normal farmincome. Country 
banks and their farm customers are participating in a 
program in which farmers are using wartime income to 
pay debts and are making investments in War Bonds for 
the future while they finance current operations from 


farm income by making use of bank credit. Under the 
influence of heavy wartime cash sales of allagricultura] 
products, American farmers have needed to use only 
about a fourth of the bank credit available to them, 
Figures from the current 1,000 point program survey 
show that in all of the states the total volume of farm 
loans outstanding on January 1, 1945 was $2,236,738 ,000 
and that the banks had an additional $6,391,296,000 
available for loans to farmers if there had been a demand 
for such loans. The strong financial position of agricul- 
ture is indicated by the fact that only 2,494,454 farmers, 
or 41 per cent of all the American farmers, found it 
necessary to use bank credit during the year. 

Use of bank credit reflects the regional farm operations 
of the various geographical divisions of the nation. In 
the primary agricultural North Central States, 1,166,629 
or 55.6 per cent of the farmers used bank credit, com- 
pared with the industrialized North Atlantic States where 
only 24.6 per cent of the farmers needed to borrow to 
carry on farm operations. That the country banks of 
America have ample capacity to serve their farm cus- 
tomers with all needed credit is indicated by a special 
study of reports from 6,185 banks which had 81 per cent 
as much cash and United States securities as they had 
deposits at the beginning of this year, compared with the 
same banks which in 1929 had only 28 per cent as much 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


AMOUNTS BORROWED BY FARMERS FROM BANKS, 
PCA's AND FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


AT_ANY TIME IN 1944 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


$ 426,233 
63,410 
U.S.TOTALS 6,584 


KEY TO FIGURES IN EACH STATE 
($1,000) 
R AMOUNT BORROWED 
FROM BANKS $3,655,377 
SECOND FIGURE: AMOUNT FROM 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
THIRD FIGURE = AMOUNT FROM 
FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS 69,417 


485,738 


434 


} NOTE: STATES ARE SHADED 


BLACK WHERE AT LEAST 

NINE DOLLARS WAS BORROWED 

FROM BANKS OUT OF EVERY TEN 
DOLLARS BORROWED BY FARMERS 
FROM BANKS,PCAS OR FED.IAND BANKS. 
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The Bank that Kudzu Built 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The author, associate editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turist, published in Nashville, Tennessee, and a frequent 
contributor to BANKING, reports that he was led to write 
this article because of the alarming soil erosion in the 
Piedmont section of Alabama, where, he says, he has 
“talked with a number of bankers and they’re all out in 
favor of soil conservation work.”’ Mr. SEVERSON states that 
the soil in this area ts “being washed away so rapidly that 
immediate steps are vitally necessary”; that the gullies are 
“so large some people dub them the ‘grand canyons of soil 
erosion.’ ”” He tells here of the work being done by William 
E. Carpenter, president, Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Lineville, Alabama, to stem the tide of soil wastage. 


and Merchants Bank of Lineville, Alabama, is a 
banner with this arresting message: “If we lose our 
soil, we lose the foundation of everything.” 

William E. Carpenter, president of the bank, believes 
implicitly in that slogan. Bitter experience has taught 
him that soil erosion is the worst enemy of an agricul- 
tural community in the red clay hill region of the South. 
He knows that unless the soil is kept from washing 
away, farm incomes will drop steadily. For when that 
happens, the entire county suffers. 

For those reasons, Mr. Carpenter enlisted whole- 
heartedly in the campaign to promote soil conservation 
programs in Clay County. For two decades he has been 
urging hill farmers to plant cover crops, construct ter- 
races, and make permanent pastures out of hillside fields. 
Working hand-in-hand with the county agent and tech- 
nicians from the Soil Conservation Service, he has freely 
lent his influence and financial support toward persuad- 
ing farmers to follow the advice supplied by George M. 
Burns, work unit conservationist, and W. H. Cowen 


and H. L. McQueen, the agricultural agents for Clay 
County. 


Pisa serch displayed in the lobby of the Farmers 


Tovay it’s impossible ever to get out of sight of kudzu- 
draped hills and draws in Clay County. Kudzu, along 
with lespedeza sericea, is doing a marvelous job of tying 
down the topsoil that would otherwise be washed by 
heavy rains into the small streams. And because of Mr. 
Carpenter’s unflagging support in promoting kudzu and 
sericea, his institution today is known as the “bank 
that kudzu built.” 

Discussing Mr. Carpenter’s contributions to a more 
successful agricultural program in Clay County, George 
Burns obserevd: 

“He was willing to work with farmers and government 
agricultural workers when it wasn’t popular to be a 
friend of the farmer. He saw the importance of pushing 
soil conservation work in Clay County and he really 
pitched in and helped us.” 

“Back in 1925,” Mr. Carpenter reminisced, “we were 


November 1945 


F WE LOSE OUR SOIL 
WE LOSE THE 
FOUNDATION OF EVERYTHING 


Soil conservation sign in the lobby of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank. L. to r., Soil Conservation Supervisors O. L. 
Cotney and George M. Burns, and President W. E. Carpenter 


face to face with disaster. Although our county is very 
hilly, farmers insisted on planting row crops on slopes 
meant only for pastures or woodlots. We were losing 
ground so rapidly that a farm improvement program was 
imperative.” 

One of his first moves was to get acquainted with 
farm people. He bought a light touring car in order to 
get across the rough country roads and began visiting 
every nook and cranny. He found that most of the 
farmers owned their small farms and that the majority 
of them, whether owners or renters, were white people. 

“We quickly realized the importance of becoming 
closly acquainted with farm people,” he stated. ‘“‘ When 
considering a loan for a young man wanting to buy a 
farm, it makes a big difference whether he has a good 
wife or an indifferent one. It also pays to know the kind 
of people from whom she came. A wife exercises a great 
deal of influence in paying off a family debt. We have a 
few young men who were perfectly good for their con- 
tracts prior to their marriages, but who later slipped. 
Their wives were to blame.” 

Mr. Carpenter usually makes it a rule to have both 
husband and wife make the debt. The latter then takes 
a greater interest in it. 

“‘We’re encouraging farmers to make small loans with 
which to purchase milk cows, provided they have 
kudzu or some other kind of pasturage,” he remarked. 
“Tn that way, they get monthly or semi-monthly pay 
checks. Those milk checks are worth a great deal to both 
farmers and merchants for they help to eliminate long- 
time credit.” 

Back in 1928, Mr. Carpenter helped to promote the 
State Demonstration Farm operated in connection with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Correspondent Bank Relationship 
Study Results 


N AN effort to develop a mutual understanding of the 
| responsibilities and opportunities involved in cor- 

respondent banking, the Country Bank Operations 
Commission recently completed a survey of country 
bank thinking on this important function and more 
than 2,500 representative country banks participated in 
the study. 

An important highlight of the survey was the reply 
of country banks to the question: “ What correspondent 
services—in order of importance to you—are you now 
using and what would you use if made available?” 

The following is a tabulation of the replies: 


Now Using Would Use If Offered 
(In Order of (In Order of 
Importance) Importance) 

1) Bond portfolio advice ( 2) 

( 2) Cooperation in making loans ( 1) 

(3) Tax advice ( 4) 
(4) Survey of operating proce- 

dures ( 5) 


(5)  Mechanization of operations (13) 
(6) Aid in installing consumer 


credit ( 3) 
(7) Trust services (22) 
(8) Information on new type of 

loans (term, etc.) ( 6) 


(9) Improved credit appraisal ( 7) 
(10) Publications, manuals, serv- 

ice bulletins, etc. (21) 
(11) Cost controls and accounting ( 9) 
(12) Publicity and public rela- 


tions ( 8) 
(13) Insurance protection (15) 
(14) Post-war credit surveys (17) 
(15) Research (19) 
(16) Advertising copy (10) 
(17) | Modernization of bank build- 

ing and layout (11) 
(18) Audit systems (18) 
(19) Job evaluation, pension, and 

profit sharing plans (14) 
(20) Better use of available man- 

power (16) 
(21) Improved loan collecting 

methods (12) 
(22) Safekeeping (23) 
(23) Post-war plans for employees 

now in service (20) 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 
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At the organization meeting of the Commission on Country 

Bank Operations in Chicago October 15-17, l. to r., A.B.A. 

President Frank C. Rathje; K. J. McDonald, president, Towa 

Trust and Savings Bank, Estherville; Chairman William C, 

Rempfer; A.B.A. Vice-president C. W. Bailey; and Commis- 
sion Secretary J. E. Drew 


Bill Rempfer Heads Operations 
Commission 


Backed by 40 years’ experience in country banking, 
William C. (Bill) Rempfer, president of the First 
National Bank, Parkston, South Dakota, has taken 
over the responsibility of directing the activities of the 
Country Bank Operations Commission following his 
appointment as chairman by President Rathje. He 
succeeds K. J. McDonald who will continue to serve 
as a member of the Commission. 

Bill Rempfer’s colorful, genial personality and _rec- 
ognized ability have made him widely known in country 
banking. A native of Parkston, South Dakota, he 
obtained his A.B. degree at Dakota Wesleyan University 
and was later graduated from Harvard Law School 
earning his LL.B. cum laude. Among his classmates at 
Harvard were Winthrop Aldrich and Robert T. Swaine. 
Apart from top scholastic honors he earned distinction 
in many fields of collegiate activity, two years debate 
team, varsity baseball and four years South Dakota 
intercollegiate tennis champion, singles and doubles. 

Politics are not unknown to Bill as he has served as 
assistant secretary of both the South Dakota House of 
Representatives and the Senate later becoming Superior 
Court judge in his Hutchinson County. He also held 
the post of State’s Attorney for the county for six years 
and was president of the Parkston Board of Education 
for several terms. 

A past president of the South Dakota Bankers As- 
sociation and a long time chairman of its State Bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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AGE IN FARM BUILDINGS BEGINS" 


* 


" 


THE 


Framed with steel and covered with steel— proof against sagging, warp- 
ing, rotting and termites—the “Quonset 40” is ideal for farm use. Yet, 
with all its obvious advantages of strength, permanence and fire-safety, 
this quality steel building costs no more than a wooden building of 
comparable size. 


The answer to the low cost of the “Quonset 40” lies in the efficiency and 
economy of the Stran-Steel arch-rib framing system, with its patented 


THE "Quondat 20” 


Same quality features of 


nailing groove in studs and joists that permits siding and roofing to be 
nailed on speedily and permanently. Stran-Steel construction has been 
tested and proved in thousands of military “Quonsets” produced by 
Great Lakes Steel for the armed forces. It provides a building that is 
“better from the ground up’’— sturdier, longer-lasting easier to erect, 
use and maintain. 

The standard “Quonset 40” is a clear-span building 40’ wide and as 
long as you want it— 40’, 60’, 80’, 100’, etc.—with a free-rolling 12’x12’ door, 
and four windows and ventilating louvers in each end-panel. Through 
the adaptability of the Stran-Steel framing system, it is a simple matter 
to provide additional windows on the sides, ventilating equipment or 
interior insulation. 


A uniform-quality, uniform-strength “Quonset” building is a good 
investment for any farmer—a good loan risk for any banker. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION © 37th FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


construction and materials 
in a 20’-wide Stran-Steel 
arch-rib building. Length 
to meet requirements—2?’, 
36’, 48’, 60’, etc. Walk-door 
and two windows in each 
end-panel—additional win- 
dows in sides if required. 
Fire-safe, sturdy, adapt- 
able to scores of farm uses. 


UNIT O F NATIONAL ete et CORPORATION 
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News Around and About 
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Management Committee, he brought new vigor and 
strength to country banking in his territory through his 
educational programs designed to improve operating 
procedures and strengthen management. He devised a 
cost analysis formula which was used in South Dakota 
and many other states, and which became the basis for 
the nationwide cost program now being conducted by 
the Country Bank Operations Commission. 

Bill is no stranger to A.B.A. activities, having served 
as a member of the Executive Council and at present, 
in addition to the chairmanship of his own Commission, 
is also a member of the Bank Management Commission. 
A forceful and able speaker, he has appeared on the 
programs of many A.B.A. regional and national meet- 
ings. 

Modest about his own honors and success, Bill will 
speak loud and long on the slightest provocation about 
the distinction accorded his children. He claims the 
Rempfer family could have provided a Quiz Kid pro- 
gram of its own as three of his youngsters sport Phi 
Beta Kappa keys and another missed it by 2/100 of 1 
per cent. Minor things like Ph.D.’s and Master’s degrees 
are a dime a dozen around the Rempfer household. 


Model Pasture and Forage Farm 


Burnham Guild, president, THE First NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company, Walton, New York, furnishes 
the following discussion of the joint plans of his bank 
and of the First NATIONAL Bank in Sidney for estab- 
lishing and maintaining, in cooperation with the New 
York State College of Agriculture, a practical pasture 
and forage crop improvement farm: 

“In Delaware County, New York, one of the most 
important dairy counties in the United States, one of the 
greatest needs for increasing the income and standard of 
living of farm people is for the improvement of pasture 
and forage crops. It is the opinion of the members of the 
staff of the Department of Agronomy of the College of 
Agriculture that the need for pasture and forage crop 
improvement is as great in Delaware County as in any 
county of the state. In past years the Extension Service 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, working 
through the local Delaware County Farm and Home 
Bureau and the 4-H association, has done a large amount 
of educational work on pasture and forage crop improve- 
ment. 

“This work has consisted of lectures, demonstrations, 
tours, and individual farm visits. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that much more could be accomplished in the field 
of pasture and forage crop improvement if it were possi- 
ble for Delaware County farmers to see an individual 
farm where all of the best known soil improvement, pas- 
ture and forage crop improvement, water conservation, 
and reforestation practices have been put into effect. 

“Because each farm represents a combination of a 
business and a home, it is felt that this project should 
also include demonstration and educational work on 
those practices that have to do with the improvement of 
the farm home and family living conditions. 
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Agricultural Groups to Meet 


A joint meeting has been scheduled for mid- 
November in Omaha by the Agricultural Commission 
with C. W. Bailey, recently elected vice-president of 
the A.B.A. continuing to serve as chairman, and the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the Com- 
mittee of Federal Legislation, with John N. Thom- 
son, chairman. Other officers of the A.B.A. and the 
secretaries and agricultural committee chairmen of 
several midwestern state bankers associations are also 
expected to attend. 

The present agricultural and legislative situation 
as it affects the position of chartered banking in main- 
taining its services to farmers will be discussed from 
many angles by selected speakers; subcommittees 
will report; and action programs for the coming year 
will be outlined. 


“At the present time there are many boys and girls in 
Delaware County who would like to make farming their 
life work but are reluctant to start in without the rea- 
sonable assurance of a good income, a comfortable home 
and satisfactory living conditions comparable to those 
they would have if they lived in the city. It is felt, there- 
fore, that this project would result in an improvement 
of farm incomes and living conditions on farms to the 
extent that it would mean an opportunity for many 
Delaware County boys and girls to stay on farms who 
would otherwise go to the city. 

“Tt is proposed that the First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Walton and the First National Bank in 
Sidney and the New York State College of Agriculture 
cooperate in establishing and maintaining a practical 
pasture and forage crop improvement farm in Delaware 
County. The plan is that the two banks mentioned 
would provide a typical Delaware County dairy farm 
to be used to demonstrate to Delaware County farm 
people what can be done in a practical way along the 
lines of pasture and forage crop improvement and im- 
provement of farm home and living conditions, as out- 
lined above. The New York State College of Agriculture 
is prepared to furnish the necessary planning and super- 
vision for the organization and operation of pasture and 
forage crop and home improvements on such farm. 

“The plan calls for the purchase and ownership of 
the farm, together with necessary operating equipment 
and livestock by the two banks named. The college is 
prepared to furnish equipment and supplies needed for 
any special research phases of the project. 

“It is proposed that a planning and advisory commit- 
tee be set up as follows: This committee to consist of 
representatives of the two banks concerned, of the 
Delaware County Farm and Home Bureau and 4-H 
association, and of the staffs of the New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics.” 


Key Banker-Farmer Meeting 


Most of the county key bankers from the 54 agricul- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Don't wait to mod- 
ernize your store 
properties with 
Pittsburgh Glass. 
This up-to-the-min- 
ute store was cre- 
ated from the first- 
floor space of two 
dingy-looking build- 
ings in Turtle 
Creek, Pa. Archi- 
tect: S. C. Faller. 


Insure easier renting and bigger revenue from 


store properties by modernizing now! 


HE STORE with eye-appeaf is the 
lien with tenant-appeal. Retailers 
are interested in renting stores that are 
mart-looking and up-to-date — stores 
that will draw customers and bring them 
extra profits. 

There’s no better way to give unprofit- 
able, old-fashioned properties new per- 
sonality and appeal than by modernizing 


—inside and out—with Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal. Pros- 
pects are impressed by their beauty and 
utility—and these prospects will become 
satisfied tenants! 

Modernize now and be among the first 
to have up-to-the-minute, tenant-get- 
ting properties. To assure a well-planned, 
economical design, consult your archi- 


G) proDUCTS OF 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


FOR STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 
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tect. Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
you and with him. 

In the meantime, send the coupon for 
our free booklets on store modernization, 
giving facts and showing actual installa- 
tions. Then you can see for yourself how 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store Front 
Metal have transformed other proper- 
ties into revenue-producers. 


‘PITTSBURGH stanch for Zuality Glass and aint 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

8032-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, 

your illustrated booklets on store mod- 

ernization. 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


tural counties of New York State convened at Syracuse 
in late September with the Committee on Agriculture of 
the State Bankers Association. Discussing methods for 
improving banker-farmer relations, the group went on 
record as favoring meetings in each agricultural county 
of the state under the leadership of the key bankers. 

Banker-farmer meetings have become watched-for 
annual events in several New York counties, and a 
number of other counties have determined to set up this 
activity as a regular feature of the year’s program. While 
plans and methods vary, the following recommendations 
were drawn up as guides for meetings which it is urged 
will be held in every county this year before the winter 
weather sets in: 

First, the meeting should be planned in close coopera- 
tion with the county agricultural extension agent, and 
care should be taken to avoid possible conflicts in sched- 
ules with extension workers. 

Second, invitations should be sent to representatives 
of the farmers’ organizations, soil conservation district, 
Triple-A committee, teachers of agriculture in the 
schools, representatives of farm supply dealers and milk 
companies, and representatives from all banks in the 
county including bank directors, the county bankers 
association officials, key bankers from neighboring coun- 
ties, representatives from the state college of agriculture, 
and as many farmers as practicable. It is suggested that 
a system of rotation be worked out whereby the same 
farmers are not invited each year. 

Third, too many speakers and too little time for each 
speaker should be avoided. “Every effort should be 
made to keep meetings informal by inviting discussion 
at appropriate times and avoiding the appearance of 
just a series of speakers.” 

In many of the meetings now being planned in New 
York State, the following three items will have a promi- 
nent place: 

A farmer will tell bankers what farmers are expecting 
of bankers in the post-war period. The county agent will 
then give a discussion of ‘‘ What’s ahead for agriculture 
in this county?” A banker will discuss farmers building 
financial reserves, with special emphasis on converting 
idle demand deposits into U.S. Savings Bonds. 


‘Second Cost Analysis Survey 


With more than 5,000 country banks enrolled, the 
Country Bank Operations Commission started its second 
nationwide cost analysis program on October 15. On 
that date the participating banks started a two-month 
record which when expanded will show the number of 
checks, deposi s, clearing and transit items handled 
during 1945. 

Schedules are also being kept of hours worked by 
every member of the staff and salaries paid. After 
December the Commission will supply the banks with 
forms that will show the year-end figures and other data 
necessary to analyzing costs. 

A record for operating programs of this type was 
established when approximately 75 per cent of the 
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banks which took part in the first study immediately 
entered the second program. Many of them declare 
they wanted to do a more thorough job on reporting 
their figures in order to obtain a picture of their opera. 
tions that was not distorted through inaccurate statis. 
tics and careless estimates. Hundreds of other banks 
expressed a desire to establish a comparative cost record 
particularly during the critical reconversion years. Others 
report they want a two- or three-year average before 
making drastic changes in charges or operating pro. 
cedure. 

The first four in a series of 12 comparative schedules 
prepared by the Commission were released in October, 
These were eagerly sought by the operating officers of 
the participating banks as they showed them how each 
bank stood in comparison to other banks of similar size 
in the same territory. A median instead of an average 
was used as the dividing line. The summary showed a 
wide variation in cost above and below the median, 
Extreme figures at the top and bottom of the list were 
believed by the Commission to be due largely to faulty 
reporting by the banks. It is expected that this will be 
corrected in the second year’s study. The remaining 
schedules will be issued in November. 

The cost analysis work of the Commission was 
directed by a special committee headed by William C. 
Rempfer, president, First National Bank, Parkston, 
South Dakota. The other members are B. P. Allen, 
president, First National Bank, Wabash, Indiana; 
Russell H. Britton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Rochester, New Hampshire; and Stanley A. Neilson, 
president, Bank of Gowanda, New York. 


Awards to 40,540 New York 4-H’ers 


To encourage New York State farm youth in projects 
for the advancement of sound farming methods, the 
New York State Bankers Association will distribute 
project achievement emblems to 40,540 New York boys 
and girls in 50 agricultural counties during the next few 
weeks, according to George J. Sluyter, chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Agriculture and president 
of the First National Bank, Herkimer. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 


Carl Mosher, Tompkins County, New York, farm boy, exhibits 
a Holstein calf while receiving his 4-H Club achievement 
insignia from C. W. Thomas, county key banker. R. O. Bale, 
4-H Club agent, and Velma O. Warner, associate agent, look on 
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IBM Proof Machines 


Save Thousands of Extra 
Motions a Day 


Checks are endorsed by IBM Proof Machines as they are sorted, 
listed, and proved, saving thousands of extra motions. ONE 
MOTION, the insertion of a check into the chute, is all that is 
required of the operator to accomplish the sorting procedure 
simultaneously with the listing, proving, and endorsing. Needless 
operator effort is thus eliminated, with a corresponding increase 


in ease Of operation, speed, and efficiency. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building ° 590 Madison Avenue ° New York 22, N. Y. 
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“The fire didn’t do much 
harm, but look at our records!”’ ; 
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“Fa 


1 “A small fire started in 

one of the firm’s filing 
rooms. But thanks to quick 
action on everybody’s part, it was 
out in a few minutes, with little 
damage done to the building.” 


2 “Just as we were breathing easy 3 “In the excitement, water and 4 “We had to have every record pains- 
again and congratulating ourselves chemicals had seeped through our takingly looked up and reconstructed 
on what a lucky escape we had, our office equipment, destroying some of our —at a big cost for overtime and outside 
manager rushed in and shouted, ‘Look at most valuable papers. And our fire work. Now, a Valuable Papers Policy is as 
the records, they’re ruined!’”’ insurance did not cover this loss!”’ much a ‘must’ as our fire insurance.” 


Remember: your insurance against fire, windstorm, a protective policy of their own. Indemnity Insur- 
and burglary does not cover a loss like this. Valuable ance Company of North America offers you such a 


papers are so important to a business that they need policy. Just ask your own Agent or Broker about it. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which write practically all types of 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance 


through your own Agent or Broker, North America Agents are 


Need in local Classified Telephone COMPANIES, Vhiladelphia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


The insignia, made up of white felt imprinted in 
green, are substitutes for the gold, silver, and bronze 
pins the Association has been awarding since 1927. 
Each achievement award signifies the successful com- 
pletion of a year of 4-H work in a project supervised and 
approved by a county 4-H Club agent. 

Typical 4-H projects, open to both boys and girls, 
include the planting and cultivating of legumes, corn, 
and other cereals, soil conservation, potato raising, 
market gardens, home gardens, poultry, dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, sheep, swine, horses and mules, and other 
livestock. Special projects are home ground beautifica- 
tion, forestry, wildlife conservation and nature study, 
agricultural engineering, farm management, farm labor, 
and fire prevention. Especially for 4-H girls, there are 
projects in floriculture, home improvement, food pres- 
ervation and storage, food selection and preparation, 
health and safety, home management and clothing 
textiles. 


“Farm Contracting’’ Loans to Veterans 


The Trust CoMPANY OF GEORGIA announced recently 
that it would help put qualified veterans and others into 
anew business to be called “Farm Contracting,” which 
should go a long way toward solving the state’s No. 1 
agricultural problem—soil erosion. 

The Atlanta bank, in cooperation with its affiliates 
and other banks throughout the state, will finance quali- 
fied returning soldiers or other interested persons in the 
purchase of heavy equipment for building terraces, 
clearing pastures, digging drainage ditches, pond con- 
struction and other conservation measures. These farm 
contractors in turn will rent their services to farmers 
who will find the cost less than if they tried to do the 
same jobs with inadequate equipment, and few individ- 
ual farmers can afford to invest in the proper equipment. 

The financing program fits the overall pattern of farm 


development established by the Soil Conservation ° 


Service, Extension Service, AAA, Vocational Educa- 
tion and other agencies which, through surveys, have 
learned that 8,919,000 acres of Georgia land are badly 
in need of terracing, 1,386,000 acres require drainage 
improvement, 2,992,000 acres should be cleared and 
grubbed for pastures, and 34,110 farm ponds should be 
constructed. 

To become a farm contractor, according to research 
carried out by the trust company’s farm-industry de- 
partment, the returning soldier, if otherwise qualified by 
his training, would require a heavy duty tractor, grader, 
truck and other equipment such as a bulldozer, scraper, 
harrow or plow, etc., depending on the various types of 
work to be done. These would require an investment of 
approximately $10,000, to be bought on loans extended 
by the bank. The government guarantees under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act can take the place of 
the usual cash down payment. 

The contractor, in turn, would charge a fixed fee per 
hour for his services. Basing his operations on 1,500 
hours per year at a fee of $6 to $10 per hour, depending 
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on the services rendered, the contractor should be able 
to earn about $4,000 per year and upward after ex- 
penses for operation, maintenance, depreciation, etc., 
it is estimated, based on soil conservation records. 

“This plan is for the farmers of Georgia and the re- 
turning servicemen to share equally,” Robert Strick- 
land, trust company president, pointed out in announc- 
ing the plan. “Our studies and research show that there 
are some contractors in the state carrying out this work. 
But there aren’t enough. Our banks have always made 
it a point to cooperate with the farmers of the state be- 
cause we know Georgia cannot prosper unless her farm- 
ers prosper. In 1941, after assisting in the formation of 
the Georgia State Agricultural Council, I realized that 
bankers should make more specific aid available for the 
farmer. In 1942 I suggested to the Georgia Bankers 
Association that Atlanta banks form a pool to cooper- 
ate with county banks in financing livestock, pasture 
improvement, the establishment of processing plants 
for farm products and other long-range agricultural 
projects. The trust company banks, both in 1942 and 
1943, appropriated $25,000 annually for agricultural 
and industrial research and development, and just re- 
cently we have added W. Hill Hosch as director of our 
farm-industry department. Development and improve- 
ment of Georgia farming practices is a long-range prob- 
lem, requiring long-range planning, from business men 
and farmers alike.” 

Strickland said there were a few individuals working 
as soil contractors, as well as cooperative groups. “All 
are doing a good job,” he added, “and we will be glad to 
help individuals or cooperatives, but we’re aiming this 
financing program primarily at veterans with the idea of 
starting them in business and taking another step in 
our long-range program for Georgia agricultural de- 
velopment.” 


Increased Farm Loans 


In the process of going after loans that had found 
their way into Production Credit associations and other 
Federal loan agencies, the WoopBInE (Maryland) Na- 
TIONAL BANK not only increased its farm mortgage 
loans, but cleared up a legal handicap to bank loans for 
all Maryland banks. 

In that state certain Federal agencies, under a special 
act of the Maryland Legislature passed in 1935, could 
take chattel mortgage loans under more favorable con- 
ditions than banks. Feeling that this should be changed, 
the bank submitted a memorandum to the October 1944 
meeting of Group Two, Maryland Bankers Association. 
A committee was appointed to carry out the suggestions 
of the Association and it obtained passage of legislation 
at the 1945 session of the Legislature making the special 
privileges of the Federal agencies applicable to “any 
national bank, state bank, savings bank or trust com- 
pany” in Maryland. 

During the past year the WoopBINE NATIONAL has 
made a notable increase, percentagewise, in mortgage 
loans on farm land, the increase amounting to 75 per 
cent. The bank does not take all the credit for the 
increase since it was in part due to increased turnover of 
farm real estate. But by constant effort the bank se- 
cured its “share of these new loans.” 
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The title of this article is a facsimile of the masthead 
of a newspaper published three times during the loan cam- 
paign under auspices of the Committee on War Loan 
Drives, American Bankers Association. 


HE coming Victory Loan—last big public drive of 
['e war—finds the bankers of the country better 

organized to do a bond selling job than ever before, 
and united in their determination to make it an out- 
standing success,” Francis M. Knight, chairman of the 
A.B.A. committee on War Bond Drives, said on his 
return from a cross-country tour during which he 
attended six regional conferences of the War Finance 
Division of the U. S. Treasury. 

Mr. Knight and his associate, Fred M. Naber, vice- 
chairman of the committee, made the trip as the guests 
of the U. S. Treasury, with a party of 21 top executives 
of the War Finance Division, including Ted R. Gamble, 
National Director; Robert W. Coyne, Field Director; 
and Stanley W. Prenosil, Director of the Banking and 
Investment Section. 

“This trip,” Mr. Knight said, “was a revelation to 
us in more ways than one. First of all, we were impressed 
by the large percentage of bankers who occupied key 
positions in the state and local War Finance Com- 
mittees. At some conferences, Fred Naber and I felt 
almost as though we were attending bankers’ conven- 
tions. And yet this was not so surprising because prob- 
ably no group in America has a greater stake in the 


S. A. Phillips, new treasurer of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, reads the first edition of the “Victory Loan Campaigner,” 
published under the auspices of the A.B.A. Committee on 
War Bond Drives. In the middle is President Frank C. Rathje 
and at the right, Vice-president C. W. Bailey 


American Bankers Association 


ICTORY LOAN CAMPAIGNER 


success of the Victory Loan than the bankers themselves, 

“We were also impressed by the ingenuity shown by 
many small bankers in the sale of War Bonds. Their 
methods, while perhaps not as elaborate as those of big 
city banks, were peculiarly adapted to rural regions, and 
just as effective as the highly organized campaigns in 
the metropolitan districts. 

“Tn every city we visited—Albany, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Miami Beach, Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles—we found the local bankers 
giving full support to their state and local War Finance 
committees, and conscious of the fact that they would 
be compelled to bear a heavier burden in sales to 
individuals during the Victory Loan because of the 
expected decline in the payroll market and to some 
other sections of the community effort due to shifting 
employment. Their methods of operation were different, 
and understandably so, because of differences in local 
customs, habits and traditions, and we made no effort 
to lay down a single course of action. We brought to their 
attention successful bank promotion plans in previous 
drives for such use as they cared to make of them, and 
let some of them tell their own story. 


IL might be interesting to outline the program at one of 
these conferences, which lasted a full day. At each 
conference six to ten states were represented by their 
principal state and county War Finance committeemen, 
the attendance at each ranging from three hundred to 
eight hundred. First, there was a general morning meet- 
ing of all delegates, presided over by Bob Coyne. Ted 
Gamble made the principal address, outlining the rea- 
sons for the Victory Loan, reviewing the War Bond 
program to date, and explaining the reasons why a 
widespread distribution of our public debt will make 
for a sound post-war economy. 

“Then Messrs. Sidney Tickton and Wesley Lindow 
showed a series of stereopticon slides with charts which 
illustrated the manner in which government securities 
had been distributed in previous loans, the trend of 
Federal expenditures and ‘their break-down, and the 
sources of funds from which the Treasury expects to 
raise the eleven billion dollars set as the goal for the 
Victory Loan. 

“This was followed by a series of three minute 
‘capsule’ presentations by War Finance section heads 
of the programs for their respective divisions. The 
Special Events section used a movie trailer to illustrate 
the wide variety of promotional stunts to be used in 
the coming Loan. A luncheon was given to all delegates 
during which the Radio, Press and Advertising section 
gave a movie presentation of the material being dis- 
tributed by that division. 

“After luncheon, the delegates broke up into group 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Which is the bigger saving to you? 


10% of the pebble...or the ripples? 


OUR eyes are sharper, systems of control are the nerve centers of business 

today, when they look ... affecting control over men, materials, machines. 
into costs. They have to It was before many realized that changing paper 
be. For your competitive work to working papers, through scientific paper- 
position, doing your part work simplification, could mean overall savings 
toward maintaining full of five, six, even higher figures. ° 
employment, depends on 
how much you reduce 
Cost of all activities controlled costs, increase value, 
by systems ond records. broaden your market. 


Let us demonstrate how much the opportunity 
for cost reduction in these “ripple” areas of your 
business can amount to. Let us show you how much 
MORE Standard offers, to capitalize on that op- 

Take the cost of printed portunity. 

forms, for instance. There was a time when it was 

dismissed as a trifle, a “pebble” as compared with 

other costs. But that was before many realized 

that the true complete cost of printed forms are the 
“ripples”—the time and effort required to write, — New Frontier in Business."’ I tells how 
handle, route and file them—which adds uptofrom 
10 to 50 times the cost of the forms, themselves. SS 


wifing, handling, using forms. 


It was also before many recognized that record 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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BUILDING tox tne 


Mr. SMITH is assistant director of research in mortgage 
and real estate finance, American Bankers Association. 


E STAND on the threshold of an era of new home 
\\/ building, the magnitude of which, according to 
many indications, may surpass that of any previ- 

ous pericd in our history. 

In handling any expansion of mortgage credit, banks 
fortunately are equipped with improved techniques in 
mortgage lending practice and have available a fund of 
information concerning both the real estate and the 
general economy of the communities in which they 
operate. Besides the information they themselves col- 
lect, there is available to them material such as reports 
of the Census of Housing and of FHA experience, and, in 
addition, various types of market surveys conducted in 
accordance with accepted sampling procedures. Many 
banks have conducted or participated in local market 
surveys, and as a result have not only benefited them- 
selves but rendered a distinct public service. 

The enforced curtailment of home building has pro- 
vided a peculiarly favorable atmosphere for conducting 
housing market surveys, and the opportunity has not 
been overlooked. During the past three months some of 
the findings of two housing surveys made on a national 
scale by experienced analysts have been published and 
widely circulated. They are of enough significance to 
banks, and sufficiently comparable in scope and presen- 
tation, so that a discussion of some of the highlights 
will be of interest. 

The Curtis Publishing Company Survey of Urban 
Housing is based on 4,007 interviews made in August 
1944. This is a very comprehensive study, and surveys 
the home ownership, repair, and appliance markets as 
well as opinion on new building developments and the 
building industry. Only a portion of the material is 
analyzed in this discussion. 

The Architectural Forum Study of the House Market 
is based on 8,052 interviews obtained during December 
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1944 and January-February 1945. This survey is largely 
limited to home ownership factors and its report is 
principally concerned with that segment of the market 
which seems to contain the so-called good prospects. As 
its title indicates, the Curtis survey covers only the 
urban market and is confined to cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or more. The Forum survey includes farm as well 
as non-farm areas, although some of the published 
findings present only non-farm data. 

Both surveys represent a cross-section of U.S. families 
geographically distributed and weighted for such factors 
as owner-renter status, sex, age, income, type of dwell- 
ing occupancy, and city size. Controls were largely based 
upon 1940 census data. The families interviewed in the 
Curtis survey were chosen from the following salary 
groups: 


Percentage of 
Income Groups Interviews 
15% 
10% 


Tis distribution is based on information obtained from 
government sources, and indicates a distinct upward 
trend in family income since 1940, when, according to 
many Official estimates, well over one-half of all families 
received incomes of less than $2,000, and less than 
20 per cent received over $3,000. 


Market Characteristics 


One survey shows that 70 per cent of the approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 U. S. families feel it is better for them 
to own their homes, and both surveys indicate that 
about one-third of all families can be classed as prospects 
at some time in the reasonable future. After filtering out 
all but the most promising prospects, one survey arrived 


at the conclusion that only 7.5 per cent of all families - 


could definitely be classified as good prospects for home 
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What Home Builders Want 


HOWARD B. SMITH 
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gles within the next two or three years and that these 
families did not constitute an automatic market. 

Reasons for preferring home ownership revolve largely 
around the economies of ownership versus renting, with 
security and personal satisfactions of secondary impor- 
tance. A very high percentage of former owners who were 
questioned state they would again buy a home, and cite 
much the same reasons for their decision. 

Almost half of all prospects indicate a desire to build 
homes according to their own plans, about 20 per cent 
anticipate buying used homes, and the rest will either 
buy ready-built new homes or were undecided when 
interviewed. In contrast with this breakdown, past 
experience indicates that well over half of all sales have 
involved used homes. 


Concerninc the prices to be paid for homes, one survey 
indicated that 15 per cent of prospects were thinking in 
terms of less than $3,000, while the other survey 
indicated that only 4.5 per cent of prospects were 
planning homes in this price class. In other price ranges 
there was remarkable agreement between the two sur- 
veys, and they both split about 50-50 near the $6,000 
mark, one survey indicating 52 per cent of homes less 
than this amount and the other 46 per cent. In compari- 
son, the median value of the new homes on which the 
FHA insured mortgages in 1940 was $5,059, and 72 per 
cent of all such homes were valued at less than $6,000. 
These homes contained fewer rooms, however, than 
those contemplated by prospects interviewed in the 
present surveys. 

According to both surveys, approximately 40 per cent 
of prospective owners are planning six-room homes. 
Five-room homes are preferred by about 25 per cent of 
prospects, and homes of four rooms or less by only 
about 5 per cent. Slightly more than one-quarter of 
prospects are planning on homes of seven rooms or 
more. FHA experience in 1940 showed the following 
distribution: four rooms or less, 22 per cent; five rooms, 
47 per cent; six rooms, 26 per cent; seven rooms or 
more, 5 per cent. FHA in 1940 insured mortgages on 
over 40 per cent of all single homes built in the country 
in that year, so its experience is representative of the 
market at that time. 


House Characteristics 


Questions regarding architectural styles indicate that 


A small homes development is already under way in Belleville, New Jersey 


there is still a strong preference for traditional colonial 
types. Modern architectural design was favored by only 
about 10 per cent of those interviewed, and there was 
some indication that these included people in the upper 
educational groups. The Curtis survey indicates that 
brick exteriors were favored by the greatest number of 
people, with wood siding second. Plastered interior walls 
are preferred by most prospective home owners, and 
they favor a combination of paint and wallpaper for 
decoration. Approximately three-quarters felt that base- 
ments and dining rooms were necessary. Warm air, hot 
water, and steam heat are favored in that order. About 
60 per cent of the prospects would like to locate in 
suburban or country dreas. 

There is considerable confusion in people’s minds 
regarding prefabricated houses, and among the 75 per 
cent who expressed some familiarity with them only 
17 per cent thought they would buy one for year-round 
occupancy, while more than half considered them pos- 
sibilities for summer or vacation homes. The former 
group included many with lower incomes and the latter 
group many in higher income brackets. 

The Curtis survey also indicated that whereas people 
were evenly divided as to whether landscaping should 
be included in the price of the house, only 12 per cent 
of prospective owners said refrigerators should be 
included and only 17 per cent a cooking range. 


Financing Plans 


Both surveys indicate that the majority of prospects 
are thinking realistically about the relation of price and 
carrying Costs to income. 

One survey presents a detailed tabulation of ideas as 
to monthly-payment amounts and mortgage maturities 
by income classes, and the pattern established is on a 
more conservative basis than that on which FHA busi- 
ness is normally written. The most favored mortgage 
maturity range among all income groups is 10-14 years. 

The Curtis survey, which covers only non-farm areas, 
indicates that, while 75 per cent of prospects had saved 
something toward their home, over 11 per cent expected 
to pay the full purchase price in cash. The Forum sur- 
vey conducted approximately six months later indicates 
that 19 per cent of non-farm prospects and 43 per cent 
of farm prospects will pay cash. The intention to pay 
cash exists in all price ranges, and varies from 16 per 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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A Better Homes Clinic 


population—is one town preparing to do an 

intelligent job on future housing with the local 
bank, building trades, and realtors as well as the home- 
owners and prospective builders working in common 
cause. It won’t mean a building boom of great magni- 
tude, such as one might expect of a-larger center, but its 
scale will be well-proportioned to its wealth and needs— 
a fact which makes the Medina plan thoroughly sound. 

The whole thing started last June, under the direction 
and initiative of E. G. Eastwood, assistant cashier of the 
Savings Deposit Bank Company, when he started a Bet- 
ter Homes Clinic. For literature and samples of building 
materials, home equipment and supplies, he wrote to 
some 300 advertisers in Architectural Forum, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, House Beautiful and 
other trade and general publications in the housing field. 
A wealth of information and materials soon piled up, 
covering every possible phase of residential construction, 
and this became the nucleus of a practical library. 

Books on house plans were contributed or purchased 
from lumber, cement and steel companies, publishing 
houses and architects—wherever they were obtainable 
to form another important library section. Miniature 
model homes were assembled from every available 
source. Then local supply houses and contractors were 
contacted, and they readily contributed literature, 
samples, and appliances for display. In a few weeks, the 
clinic was ready to operate with full local support of 
building interests. 

The first announcement was made through the bank’s 
own house organ, Bank Notes, a monthly publication 
distributed freely throughout the community. This was 
followed by a personal letter to a special mailing list, and 
newspaper advertising. The response far exceeded ex- 
pectations and it soon became evident that the bank’s 
quarters could not accommodate all who expressed 
interest in attending clinic meetings. While the displays 
are, and will continue to be headquartered at the bank, 
clinic sessions are held in the local auditorium. 

Here is the complete agenda: 


Moo Oxnto—a rural community of about 5,000 


Meeting No. 1—Panel Type Lecture: (three speakers) 
Subjects—When can people expect to build? What are 


Prospective home builders check advantages in a scale model 
built from blocks borrowed from the clinie, achieving maximum 
utility of wall space by advance study of furniture placement 


After a clinic meeting, eager prospective home buyers fire 
questions at Messrs. Eastwood, Scott and Leissa, right 


the trends in building designs? How are costs compared 
with pre-war costs? What is apt to be the quality of mate- 
rials? New materials and methods. 


Meeting No. 2—Steps to be determined before building: 
Subjects—Selection of site; kinds of titles; what should I 
know about my title? how much can I afford? financing. 


Meeting No. 3—Planning the home: 

Subjects—Duties of an architect; what type home should 
I plan? what should I consider in selecting floor plans? 
proper balance of cost of materials, labor and conveniences 
to cost total. 


Meeting No. 4—Masonry Contruction: 
Subjects—footings; basements; fireplaces; types of wall 
construction; insulation. 


Meeting No. 5—Frame Construction: 
Subjects—Proper framing; types of wall construction; 
studding—size and spacing; sheeting and insulation. 


Meeting No. 6—Adequate wiring and lighting: 
Subjects—Proper wiring; fuse vs. multibreakers; ade- 
quate lighting and service outlets. 


Meeting No. 7—Heating—ventilating and air-conditioning: 

Subjects—Gravity furnace; forces air—hot air—steam, 
gas and oil heating; advantages and disadvantages of each; 
difference in cost. 


Meeting No 8—Plumbing—bathroom arrangement— 
fixtures: 

Subjects—Wall materials; floor materials; planning; 
fixtures. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Another home-conscious team examine building suggestion 
literature in the Better Homes Clinic library with a view to — 
spending their savings and building their home wisely and well ~ 
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Army, and 6,000 Yards to Go 


First Flight from Casablanca to they built a new ‘lifeline’ to China, 
bua, India, taught mealotof‘plane flying loads as high as 50,000 pounds 
4s’ was heading for the 19,000-foot gross weight in Curtiss Commandos, 
mp to entertain our G.I.’sin China. through monsoon rains, raging snow- 
strip in the Curtiss Commando... storms, 100-mile-an-hour winds and at- 
j the stories I heard about the tacking Zeros. Soon more supplies were 
nmando’s amazing ruggedness... flowing into China than ever went over 
y sold me! Remember back in ’43 the Burma Road. The odds shifted ... 
nthe Burma Road was cut off? Only and you know the rest. The Army 
trickle of supplies was reaching the held out...thanks to the new Burma 
tinse Army. Then the Air Transport Road of the Air...today’s great 
smand rolled into action. Overnight airliner... the Curtiss Commando!”’ 


“THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


Lower Direct Flying Costs. When you Fly 
Commando, your direct flying costs are reduced in 


PAT O'BRIEN... SOON TO BE SEEN IN “THE an 


than with larger aircraft. Fuel and oil consumed are 


less, because of twi ines. Th ds of dollars 
PASSIONATE GHOST” * AN RKO PICTURE are saved on hull and crew insurance. And a smaller 
stock of parts is necessary for repair and replacement. 


Yesterday's Great Lifeliner 
Today’s Great Airliner 


Curtiss 
Airlines Are Looking more closely Time Required at flight stops is reduced "by the 

Mever before at their costs per revenue Commando’s unusual accessibility for maintenance ‘SS 
They can be kept to a minimum with and loading. For instance, improved fuel tank 


iss Commando. With twin-engine filler necks take gasoline as fast as fueling systems \ x Tr} ht 
hy of operation, costs are low, while can pumpit. And, this accessibility means fewer idle id 


Much greater passenger and cargo hours on the ground... more money-making time 
of the Commando boosts revenue. in the air, . . for the airlines that Fly Commando! NEST fs ORs 
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"Three reasons for sending 


YOUR COMMODITY DRAFTS 


to the IRVING... 


ji thes are handled by a unit spe- 
cializing in an operation which might 
easily become routine. 


Pte drafts are handled by an ex- 
pert who keeps in close touch with their 
collection and, when necessary, facili- 
tates delivery of the goods. 


are traced .. . drafts pre- 
sented promptly... payment or definite 
reason for non-payment quickly secured. 


For resourceful service, send us your 
commodity drafts collectible in the East 
and call on us for assistance with any 
collection problem. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET »- NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OUR BANK, FOR 
r¥AMPLE—Continued 


ja theatrical playbill, here apparently 

<astock company putting on a three- 
nt benefit performance . . . then the 
Lame of a bank caught our eye and this 
. what we read: 


Tue IRVINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
(New Jersey) 
presents 


THe WAY TO BETTER LIVING 
A Three Act Play 
for Home Ownership 
Act I 
Find a home you want to buy or a 
location on which to build. 
Act IT 
Determine how much of your own 
money you can invest 
Act IIT 


Call on us to help you finance the 
balance with a “ Pay-like-rent” 
Mortgage Loan.* 
(*4% if you meet certain requirements) 


Award Winner 


“Dangerous Dollars,” a campaign of | 
the BoweRY SAVINGS BANK, New York, | 
has been selected by the Bureau of | 


Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association for in- 
dusion in its 1945 Blue Book which 


contains “case histories of noteworthy | 


advertising successes.” 


The selections are scored on results | 


alone. The BowERY series is one of six 
financial and insurance advertisers win- 
ting space with 69 business and in- 
dustrial campaigns. This series stressed 
the inflationary danger of increased 
American incomes at a time when 
commodities were scarce, and showed 
how War Bond buying and other forms 
df saving help hold down living costs 
and curb inflationary tendencies. While 
the campaign was institutional in char- 
acter, it helped produce an increase of 
oer $42 million in deposits, and close to 
$59 million in War Bonds. 


Bank-Agent Film 


Several hundred insurance executives, 


insurance producers and bankers at- | 


tended the premiere showing of the 


motion picture “The Bank and Agent | 


Auto Plan in Action,” presented by the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE | 


Acents, in New York recently. 


_ The film was hailed as a forceful and | 


informative visual sales aid that will 
greatly assist in the promotion of the 


NG November 1945 


FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 


as if by magic...produce useable answers to 
your figure work problems. As seeing is be- 
lieving...telephone or write your local Friden 
Representative and conveniently arrange for 
a demontration. Learn why a Friden is so 
simple to operate; that anyone in your office 
can be taught to produce accurate answers 
on your own work, with less than 15 minutes 
instruction. Through efficiency of effortless 


productive operation, this modern calculator 


will pay for itself in any business, large or 


small. Remember only with a Friden. . . the 


calculator, not the operator, does the work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ANGELES 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . - $ 280,936,852.51 
U. S. Government Securities $1,020,261,092.61 
State and Municipal Securities 40,641,995.32 
Other Bonds and Securities 12,079,711.46 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . 


1,072,982,799.39 
.  198,888,312.20 


Earned Interest Receivable. . . .... 4,219,145.38 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


and L/C . 352,497.94 
Bank Premises . . 5,414,018.68 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures SEP 1,292,517.31 


Other Assets 


71,890.81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . . .$ 24,000,000.00 
Surplus . 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,000,000.00 $ 60,000,000.00 


Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 
Taxes, Dividends 


18,971,332.22 


Interest Collected—Unearned . 443,620.84 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 355,117.88 
Other Liabilities . . . 120,235.20 


Deposits— Time. . . .$ 530,645,403.21 
— Demand 953,622,324.87 1,484,267,728.08 


United States Government and other securities carried at $161,348,190.07 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $118,051,780.07 and other public funds 
and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEP 


IT INSURANCE CORPOR 


ie OFFICES AND BRANCHES 


bank-agent auto plan. Many Presen; 
expressed the opinion that the # 
which was described as a “conyentu 
in print,” will be a constructive aja 
selling the idea of the plan to hy 
agents and bankers and to stimply 
action in communities where the y 
has not yet taken hold. 

The picture, a 16mm. sound prodye. 
tion filmed in color, was produced by 
the motion picture bureau of the Aetng 
Casualty and Surety Company, in op. 
operation with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, as a contribution 
to the banking and insurance industry 
in the development of the bank-agen; 
plan. It shows how the plan has spreag 
throughout the country, and tells , 
convincing and interesting story of its 
successful operation in small and larg 
communities. 


Scene from bank-agent film 


Scenes in the film, taken in a number 
of sponsoring banks, show the procedure 
followed when a prospective car buyer 
applies for a loan, and how the insurance 
on cars financed in this way is always 
placed with a local agent. Other scenes 


| 
show some of the advertising and pro- ; 
motional activities banks are using in , 
connection with the plan. ; 
Distribution will be handled entirely i 
by the National Association of Insur ' 
ance Agents. Prints are now on deposit . 
with the secretaries of state associations 
of insurance agents throughout the The I 
country, and are available for local joan a 
showings before insurance agent andj Msura 
bank gatherings. more | 
Among the bankers who appear ate: Let th 
Frank G. Anger, vice-president, In-f, Re 
dustrial National Bank of Chicago; oiee 
C. O. Weidman, assistant cashier, Na- Remi 


tional City Bank, New York; W. ™. 
Harlan, Jr., vice-president, Manchester 
Bank, St. Louis; Irving Lemaux, pres 
dent and Charles Mattox, assistant 
secretary, Security Trust Company, 
Indianapolis; Mills B. Lane, Jr., first 
vice-president, Citizens and Southem 
National Bank, Atlanta; and P. M. 
Jones, assistant cashier, Old Phoenit 
National Bank, Medina, Ohio. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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N ancient Arabia, lucky Aladdin rubbed his magic 
lamp and a tireless Genie solved his problems. 


Now you can be an Aladdin, too, in solving your bank’s 


Mokkeeping problems. 


You can summon the Genie of electricity and auto- 


ays matic action to handle your bank bookkeeping. 
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This Genie is the Remington Rand Model 
285—the ONLY completely electrified 
accounting machine that computes and 
prints balances qutomatically. You only 
insert forms and record information... 
Model 285 does everything else electri- 
cally and automatically! 


The Model 285 cuts costs for banks everywhere on 
ban and discount, mortgage and real estate, trust and 
insurance accounting, transit letter-writing, and many 
more applications. 


let the Model 285 cut your costs. 


A Remington Rand specialist will analyze your ac- te aa 
counting needs without obligation. Phone your nearest Fg 
Remington Rand office for him now, or write to us. 


Bookkeeping Machines for YOUR EVERY 


November 1945 
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fornia command the interest of executives 
throughout the country. For this is the largest, 
most concentrated market in the West. A fac- 
tual picture of that market is presented in the 
new book, “The California Trend,” just pub- 
lished by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-oppor- 
tunities in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will 
bring it by return mail. Address Bank of 


America, Dept. A. D., 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are. available 
through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. Carry them when you trav el. 
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fAKE OUR BANK, FOR 
fXAMPLE—Continued 


Head Start 


Tae INDUSTRIAL Trust COMPANY, 
Providence, Rhode Island, issues an 
attractive operating kit for insurance 
yents interested in supporting the 
jgnk-agent auto plan. The kit, used as 
, mailing piece, titled “Here’s Your 
Head Start . . . ,” is a piece of white 
ristol-board folded in half, with a short 
ded flap forming a pocket. The pocket 
contains an introductory card, sales 
literature, rate tables, sample letters and 
ymouncements, and order forms for 
obtaining quantities of imprinted copies 
for the agent’s personal use. All sales 
material emphasizes the idea that every 
prospect should see the agent first before 
signing any car purchase contract. The 
agent, in turn, can clinch each sale by 
bringing the customer to INDUSTRIAL 
“for money-saving financing of insur- 
ance and term payments on the car of 
their choice.” 


"Spot-Cash” Plan 


Ahandbill announcing a “‘spot-cash” 
ato purchase plan sponsored by the 
cal banks of Asburnham, Athol, Gard- 
nr and Winchendon, Massachusetts, 
and the local insurances agents of the 
ame cities (with Baldwinsville and 
Barre, in addition) is a good specimen 
of effective cooperation on bank-agent 
auto financing. “‘Spot-cash” is the eye- 
catcher, typically automobile parlance. 
The circular lists the names of cooperat- 
ing banks and insurance agents in the 
several communities, and is profusely 
ilustrated with the types of auto in- 
surance coverage available. The whole 
sles theme is based on “money-sav- 
ing” and the advantages of dealing 
directly with “your local friendly bank,” 
ad “your local friendly insurance 
agent.” The sales points cover specifi- 
ally how each is prepared to serve the 
auto buyer. 


leller to Tiller 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK oF CuI- 
Caco victory gardeners displayed the 
fruits (and vegetables) of their collective 
green thumbs at the “Victory Garden 
Round-Up for 1945,” co-sponsored by 
the horticultural interests of the city at 
Soldiers’ Field just before the frost bit 
the pumpkin. What’s more, the judging 
committee awarded a special citation to 
the bank for one of the most outstand- 
ing exhibits at the show,‘and for its 
diorts in fostering greater garden ac- 
tivity among its employees. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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M most every American 


benefits every day 


“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 

Illinois. Of the many interesting operations in this plant perhaps the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 

in manufacturing disc plows, disc harrows, cultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 
producer of tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
_ ment industries, and of Norge 


home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 


Down any country road you drive the 
chances are that the farm equipment in 
the fields is using Borg-Warner parts. 
For the making and shaping of tillage 
steel are special arts in which the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division has pio- 
neered for generations. 


However, helping the nation to grow 
its ‘‘daily bread” is just one of many 
fields in which Borg-Warner plays an 
important role. The products and engi- 
neering ingenuity of the 28 plants which 
compose Borg-Warner benefit almost 
every American every day. For exam- 


ple, not only are Borg-Warner parts 
found on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 
9 out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
makes of automobiles.And Norge refrig- 
erators, ranges and washing machines 
bring better living to millions of homes. 


Innumerable great new advances by 
Borg-Warner will reveal themselves as 
American industry converts to peace- 
time production. For, then as now, 
Borg-Warner’s guiding principle, ‘“De- 
sign it better, make it better’, will 
work in many ways to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + 3-W &§ Coyp 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG MANU: Bf cru) 
FACTURING * MARBON MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN NORGE NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR ey 
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TAKE OUR BANK, FOR 
fXAMPLE—Continued 


Amiversary Idea 

The CONTINENTAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of New York recently held a 
sth anniversary luncheon and honored 
,gecial group of customers who had 
igen with the bank 50 years or more. 
fach of the “charter” customers had 
,chance to hark back and reminisce 
shout the good ol’ days of the 1870's, 
gd say a word or two about his long 
ysociation with the institution. The 
mests met the oldest directors, and 
ytive officers of the bank. 


ATruth 


‘The editorial pen of Arthur R. Fur- 
tish, vice-president of the LouIsvILLE 
Trust ComPANY, who edits the Ken- 
iwky Banker in his spare time, told a 
ith as old as the hills in the September 
sue, namely: people like to go where 
they are welcome. Nothing our banks 
an do, says he, is more important to 
future welfare than making people feel 
they are welcome. A spirit of friendli- 
ness is still by far the best advertising 
-if you choose to call it advertising. 
let’s be friendly, he continues, be- 
cause we want to be, not because it is a 
husiness asset; let’s make people like us 
and break down the idea banks are 
norgues. Let’s not talk about ourselves 
s much; let’s talk more about the 
depositor or the borrower, his business 
and his problems, and how they can be 
etter served. Let’s point up our public 
lations in the interest of getting along 
with people, that they may decide 
private enterprise in the banking field 
serves better than government owned or 
subsidized agencies. 


follow Up 


During the Summer of 1944 the 
Williamsburg (Virginia) Post-War Plan- 
ting Commission made an extensive 
wrvey of area needs and published 
acomprehensive report on its findings. 
Among other things it showed that the 
people of the city and county planned 
to spend $1,725,000 in the first two 
pst-war years for new homes, home 
pairs, modernization and consumer 
goods. More recently local department 
stores circularized their trade territory 
with queries as to what goods are in 
host urgent demand. 

To tie-in with interest thus stimu- 
hted, the PENINSULA BANK AND TRUST 
Company followed these surveys with 
arcular letters and advertising material 
fering to finance building programs 
ad consumer purchases, and urging 
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ee all-purpose check endorsing machine may be used: 
1—for straight endorsing work; 2—in conjunction with 
an adding or posting machine for endorsing checks as they 
are listed or posted; 3—in combination with bank model 
microfilming machines for endorsing checks automatically 
after they have been photographed! In fact, Endorsograph 
is the only machine that will give all three types of service in 
large and small banks alike. 


Other exclusive features include selective positioning of 
endorsement to prevent obliteration of prior endorsements . 
stacking of checks in original sequence . . . interchangeable 
printing head . . . built-in wheel type date unit . . . numeral 
wheels for batch identification replaceable inking 
unit . . . special, patented, long-life platen roller. . . vari- 
able speed control. 


The new, precision-built Endorsograph as well as 
USPM Metered Mail Machines are now available. For 
further information or a demonstration, write us or get 
in touch with your nearest Commercial Controls office. 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION Rochester 2, New York 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Also Makers of Metered Mail Systems 
and Mailroom Equipment 
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Wanted: Light for better work in a small office . . . in this 
case a stenographic section. 


Problem: To provide good distribution of high level light- 
ing in a narrow office, and to provide it as pleasingly and un- 
obtrusively as possible, for greater eye comfort and mini- 
mum eyestrain. 


Solution: Continuous rows of Wakefield GRENADIERS 
(No. PG-2488) to supply plenty of soft light on desktops 
and typewriters and diffused overall light throughout the 
room for easy, comfortable seeing. (In a small office, par- 
ticularly, high footcandles of direct light tend to create bright 
spots and harsh contrasts—tough working conditions.) 


In this 15’ x 22’ room, ten units were used, in rows 8’ apart. 
Mounting height 11’, with a 14’ ceiling. And since GRENA- 
DIERS can serve as their own carrier of conduit, existing 
outlets handled the job without re-wiring. Lighting level, 
after four months’ service: 45 footcandles that make for 
fewer errors and headaches. 


Your office may present a different problem, call for different 
fixtures. But you can be sure Wakefield has the answer... 
will be glad to work with you. The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance 
—cleaning fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple 
your light! Get the lighting value you pay for—check up today! 


THE GRENADIER 


ALSO THE ADMIRAL 


THE COMMODORE 


customers to retain their War Bong, 
and cash savings as reserves for un 
expected contingencies. Responses ty 
this timely promotion are beginning ty 
flow in, according to reports. 

Numerous civic bodies throughoy 
the country have made similar logy 
surveys, and this suggests it’s time noy 
to cash in. 


Main Street Facials 


Millard C. Faught’s article “Face 
Lifting Main Street,” (Banxrne, July) 
stirred considerable interest and com. 
ment on the job banks can do for bus 
ness properties with modernization and 
improvement loans. Action in this direc. 
tion is increasingly evident. The Boarp. 
WALK NaTIONAL Bank of Atlantic City 
is among a host of institutions currently 
promoting this service. A recent newsad 
announcing “New Store Fronts Fi. 
nanced”’ had this to say: “If your store 
needs modernizing outside or in, this 
bank can arrange a loan for you. You 
need not own the property . . . you 
need only have a lease with six months 
longer to run than the term of the loan.” 
The bank’s loan covers all permanent 
improvements. 


Poster featuring honorable discharge en- 
blem displayed by New York savings banks 


Honorable Discharge Display 


A poster picturing the honorable dis 
charge lapel emblem worn by veterans 
of World War II has been prepared by 
the Savings Banks of Group V, Sav- 
INGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
The banks are displaying the poster 
in order to cooperate with the general 
effort to acquaint the public with the 
significance of the honorable discharge 
emblem. 

The display measures 8% by 1! 
inches and is attractively finished in 
blue, white, and gold. A unique feature 
is the simulated easel effect as, actually, 
the entire unit die-cut in a single piece. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 
Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 


HORACE C, FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoin 
Savings Bank 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
La France Industries, Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P.* 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


September 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . .$ 393,840,494.76 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . . 1,294,612,871.08 
U.S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages . . . 4,456,785.26 
State and Municipal Bonds tee ae 39,077,613.02 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities . . 23,621,340.29 
Loans, Bills Purchased ve 

Acceptances .. . . .  395,050,988.65 
Banking Houses. . . 11,512,530.67 
Other Real Estate Equities 423,280.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 4,232,670.74 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 6,091,489.36 


$2, 188, 548,677.21 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . . . $41,250,000.00 
Surplus... . . . 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 29,007,450.22 $ 111,507,450.22 


Reserve for Contingencies . .. . . 8,488,073.68 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, ete. . 6,408,485.34 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1945. . . 1,237,498.20 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . . 4,741,439.12 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills ........ 528,202.25 


$2,188,548,677.21 


United States Government securities carried at $257,784,547.44 are pledged to 
secure U, S. Government War Loan Deposits of $225,113,353.65 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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TAKE OUR BANK, FOR ments. The second group hasn’t saved 


EXAMPLE—Continued quite enough for the job, and further- 

more their present balances might read- 

er" ily become “nest eggs” with an easy 
Modernization Plan term bank loan to do the job. 

THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR The bank helps the second group in 


SAVINGS in Jersey City (New Jersey) this manner: All the home-owner, who is 
offers a special service to mortgagees presently amortizing his mortgage, has 
interested in modernization and im- to do is present his case to the bank. 
provement loans. Among present de- Cost estimates on the desired improve- 
positors, the bank reasons, there are ments are made at the bank’s own 
two groups sold on the idea of making _ expense, but the borrower is also urged 
additions to their homes, finishing rooms, meanwhile to shop around and present 
installing model kitchens, new appli- his own figures for comparison. Then 
ances and new gadgets of all sorts. One the loan is tailored to the borrower’s 
group, during the war years, saved the income and the length of time it takes to 
funds necessary to make these improve- complete the work. The borrower exe- 


Financing 
International Trade 


Tisenisntion of overseas trade stresses the import- 
ance of having an influential banking connection 
offering a world wide financial service. 


Through a network of banking contacts in foreign 
countries, and this bank’s specially trained foreign 
banking department, we provide facilities of out- 
standing advantage to correspondent banks. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make use of the 
good will developed through our eighty years of 
international business and banking experience with 
countries in this hemisphere and overseas. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| oil and watercolor paintings, model 


cutes a supplemental agreement to hig 
mortgage and the funds are advanced 
as the work progresses. The bank ch 
a flat rate of $20 for attorneys fees fo, 
drawing the necessary papers. No other 
charges are incurred. 

This method, reports George R. 
Beach, president, has worked out very 
satisfactorily. 


Fall Festivity 


Tue Dertroir BANK launched its 
first annual Fall Festival for employees 
recently, and from all accounts it was 
rollicking success. This event combined 
some of the best features of a county 
fair, church festival, and a homey fam. 
ily gathering. Some 600 employees and 
members of their families visited em- 
ployee exhibits of hobbies and handi- 
crafts, staged in the bank’s spacious i 
training department quarters. Every. 
thing from war souvenirs, ceramics, 


making to the culinary arts of canned 
preserves, cakes and pies. Winning en- 
tries were awarded prizes. 


Money Orders 


Discussing charges, L. H. Luther, 
vice-president of the SPRING VALLEY 
(Illinois) Crry BANK, says in a recent 
letter that his bank never charges more 
than 10 cents per hundred on bank 
drafts. He adds: “Incidentally, we do 
not call them bank money orders—that 
nomenclature is poor psychology as it 
affects banking since it connotes in the 
mind of the prospective buyer postal 
money orders, and hence it makes little 
difference to him whether he buys postal 
or bank orders. As a matter of fact, 
right now bank drafts enjoy a nego- 
tiability without additional charge to 
the payee that the postal money order 
cannot possibly possess under recent 
postal regulations. In our opinion, banks 
are passing up a wonderful opportunity 
to play up bank drafts as a preference 
to money orders.” 


Dealer Contacts 


Personal contact with dealers is the 
best way to build up consumer credit 
business, in the experience of the 
PEopLes NATIONAL BANK of Norris 
town, Pennsylvania. Before the war the 
bank had a sizable volume of household 
appliance discounts because one of the 
top officers personally developed con- 
tacts with the dealers. 

At present this man is making it 4 
point to contact by personal call all 
the home improvement contractors. He 
continues to make goodwill calls among 
the household appliance dealers with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Airwoys, inc 
Applied For 
Aerovies Broniff, 5. A 


IS TODAYS HABIT 


Flight has become an essential part of 


our modern commerce and culture. 

Braniff’s proposal for a coordinated domestic and 
international air transportation system in 
the Western Hemisphere will eliminate distance and 
border delays between the United States 
and Latin America, add much to trade, income and good 
living for all, and contribute substantially to our 


national objective of full employment. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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TAKE OUR BANK, FOR 
EXAMPLE—Continued 


whom he worked before the war. As an 
active officer and member of the cham- 
ber of commerce and other civic asso- 
ciations, he is able to make contacts in 
the usual course of business, and so 
kills two birds with one stone. He is also 
training other officers to do some of this 
work. 

The bank’s outside agricultural loan 
man contacts agricultural equipment 


dealers. Of an estimated potential mar- 
ket of some 90 dealers, the bank has 
signed up about 45. The agricultural 
man in his usual rounds among farmers 
stops to see the agricultural dealers from 
time to time, and results in volume 
should show up when they have ma- 
chinery to sell. 

In a word of advice to other banks, 
this experienced officer suggests a com- 
bination of the use of the various officers 
of a bank making goodwill and “cold 
turkey” calls, and having one man in 


About the first thing a returning 

service man wants to do is to talk 

to Mom or Dad—the wife or 

sweetheart —or the baby! Then 

the rush is on Long Distance — 

and it’s an extra big rush right 
ow. 


We are putting in new circuits 
faster than we ever did before, 
but we cannot meet the peak of 
the returning soldiers’ and 
sailors’ calls. So please do every- 
thing you can to keep Long Dis- 
tance lines clear for service men. 


LISTEN TO ""THE TELEPHONE HOUR" 
EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the bank whose sole responsibility is th 
development of consumer credit bys 
ness. 


Common Trust Fund 


The fourth trust institution in Ney 
York State—and the first outside of 
New York City—to set up a commion 
trust fund is the SEcuRITY Trysr 
Company of Rochester. An nouncing the 
service in a booklet containing the fyl}. 
length plan of operation, the bank hs 
trimmed its sales approach to the audi 
ence it wants to reach—the plan ; 
discussed in question and answer form, 
without legalistic phraseology. The same 
approach is noted in newspaper ad 
vertising, where light and sometime 
amusing illustrations get across the 
point that one doesn’t have to be ; 
millionaire to establish a trust. 


Bank Tours for Students 


Among the most successful publi 
relations activities of THE First Na 
TIONAL BANK of Leesburg, Florida, 
which the bank hopes to resume with 
normal conditions, were the tours fo 
commercial students of the local high 
school. Invitations were extended throug 
the instructor, and at the appointed 
time the group was welcomed by the 
officers and conducted through the va- 
rious departments, the cashier explain- 
ing the different operations. 

To illustrate the paths a check must 
follow before it returns to the writer, 
one pupil was selected as a “ depositor,” 
opening an account with a check ona 
fictitious bank. The “new accounts” 
clerk took his signature, the deposi 
ticket was made and sent with the 
check to a teller and thence to the 
proof machine operator. A new ledger 
sheet was set up for him on which a 
bookkeeper posted the credit. 

The check was photographed, ready 
for “forwarding” to the correspondent 
bank for collection. Then the pupil 
wrote a check for the amount to his 
credit. (It was explained that banks 
frown on this “touch and go” system, 
however.) This check was followed 
through regular channels with each step 
explained, charged to his account, cal 
celled, and given to him with his closed- 
out statement. All of this demonstrated 
graphically to the class that the han- 
dling of checks and deposits makes up 
the principal work of a bank and that 
the process costs money. 

Equipment was also demonstrated, 
and the students enjoyed inspecting the 
vaults. 

On some of the occasions the tour 
ended with the serving of refreshments 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Speedy Movement of Funds 


Our Money Transfer Department renders fast 
and efficient service in transferring funds and 
our facilities are always at the disposal of our 
Correspondent Banks. We are prepared to offer 
suggestions on special problems regarding the 


transfer of funds to or from any point. 


A Partial List of Bankers Trust Company Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par Servicing Loans to Brokers and Commercial and Travelers Letters 
Checks Dealers of Credit 


Participation with Correspondent Safekeeping of Securities 
Banks in Loans to Local 
Enterprises Consultation Gn Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Foreign) Dealers in United States Govern- PREG 

__ ment, State and Municipal Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 

Transfer of Funds, Remittances Securities Co-Transfer Agent or Registrar, 


and Domestic Money Orders and Co-Depositary 
Investment Information 
Receipt and Delivery of Securities , : 
International Trade and Foreign 


Commercial Paper Purchases | Banking Facilities 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Newest Designs in VAULT EQUIPMENT||57 
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jatest in design and positive control. You can 
have your choice of sealed key» key chang _ 
92 ing» locks — °F match your present locks. 
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STREAMLINED RECORD SYSTEMS 


NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


Cement firmly favorable relations 
with depositors who need after- 
hours banking facilities. 


CARDINEER 
Rotary Card Files 
Speed reference and posting for 
such records as signature, real 
estate and central file. 


TRA-DEX 
Vertical Visible Files 
Separate finding and control 
factors on 3-way visible margins 
for such machine posted records 
istrust, general ledger, note and 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS 


With the war over, the rehabili- 
tation of bank equipment and 
systems is a “must” with count- 
less institutions. Diebold is ready 
to serve you—with improved 
equipment designs and stream- 
lined record systems. 


Diebold also is ready with ad- 
vanced fire and burglary resistive 
doors and vaults—and other 
bank equipment which has made 
Diebold a famous name for over 
86 years. 


The Diebold post-war line em- 
bodies the “know-how” gained 
during these many years plus the 
wartime experience in producing 
armor plate for Uncle Sam. 


Consult the Diebold man now! 
He is qualified to give you sound 
advice—to recommend exactly 
the equipment which will best 
serve your needs. Contact our 
nearest branch office—or wire, 
phone or write us at Canton. 


INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


odinee 1859 


FIRE & BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES & DOORS 


COUNTER CASHGARDS 


Discourage attempted holdups 
and preserve bulk sums against 
loss. 


FLEX-SITE 
Visible Binders 
Control with top or bottom visi- 
bility such active records as safe 
deposit, payroll and mortgage 

loan. 


SAFE-T-STAK 
Steel Storage Files 
Established themselves as the 
preferred files in pre-war years 
and are now available exclu- 

sively as a Diebold product. 
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Said the Young Printer tothe Old Timer: 
What's “air drying” in the paper business? 
Sounds to me like a hair dresser. 


Said the Old Timer to the Young Printer: 


It’s an additional process used only at mills making the finest 
paper. It makes the paper stronger and improves the surface 


for writing and erasure. 


‘After the paper is dried and rolled off 
the Fourdrinier machine, it’s put through 
another machine about half the size of 
a house. First it goes through another 
vat of sizing and then up and down and 
over a series of rollers while hotair blows 
on it from above and below. The paper 
is not under tension, and the rolls are not 
heated. Ordinary papers don’t get this 
additional strengthening treatment.” 

And that’s only one of the many ad- 
ditional processes and materials thatmake 
Parsons papers better. All Parsons papers 
are made with stout cotton fibers, to 
stand up under use and abuse. 


Parsons ledger papers and card stocks 
for record-keeping purposes (technically 
known as index bristols) are not pasted- 
together sheets, but are single, solid 
pieces with both the necessary flexibility 
and “‘snap’’. An erasure not only leaves 
the same color, but a smooth, hard sur- 
face as well, capable of taking a re-entry 
from pen, pencil, typewriter or book- 
keeping machine. 

When you buy record-keeping papers, 
card or ledger, specify Parsons. Then 
you'll have the best there is in a cotton 
fiber paper for this job where paper takes 
a beating and has to be good. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TAKE OUR BANK, FOR 
EXAMPLE—Continued 


in the bank; on others the young 
were taken to lunch in a hotel. So much 
interest in banking was aroused ag , 
result of these tours that at varioys 
times the bank has several of these 
young people as employees. 


Checking Accounts 


Onto Citizens Trust Coy. 
PANY, Toledo, conducted several gy. 
veys to determine whether or not jt 
should inaugurate a pay-as-you-go check. 
ing account system. Results indicated 
that there was “gold in them tha 
hills.” 

After analysis of the merits and 
demerits of selling check books at q 
fixed fee as against charging on the 
basis of checks drawn against the ac. 
count and deposits made, the bank 
adopted the latter plan. Accounts would 
be charged five cents for each item de. 
posited and for each check written. 

Next problem was to arrive at a name 
for the plan. The bank decided to 
conduct a contest among employes, 
offering prizes for the best three name 
submitted. First prize was a $50 Wa 
Bond, second prize a $25 War Boni, 
and third prize $5 in War Saving 
Stamps. 

“The response was amazing and the 
ideas were so uniformly excellent that 
our judges, who were three local ai- 
vertising managers, experienced rel 
difficulty in choosing a winner,” write 
Vice-president Thomas Hi. Kiley. “Hov- 
ever, their judgment was that the 
name which most adequately describei 
the plan and embodied a considerable 
amount of advertising appeal was the 
*5¢ Plan.’ A local artist prepared 4 
symbol in the form of a coin which we 
had copyrighted and the general aé- 
vertising theme employed in our copy 
is ‘Now everybody can have a checking 
account.’ ” 

A picture of the first person to opel 
an account, Patrolman Donald Haecke, 
was taken with William R. Gray, mans 
ger of the new accounts and publi 
relations department. This picture 0b- 
tained some good local publicity for the 
bank. 

The new service is being merchat 
dised by newspaper advertising, # 
tractive displays for busses and strttt 
cars, billboard displays, and descriptit 
folders for general circulation. 
ways of promoting the “5¢ Plan” at 
under consideration, for the bank thinks 
results obtained from this type of a 
count are excellent 
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NO NEED TO GET ” 
OVER FINDING A 


OMEWHERE within the Erie Area may be 
S exactly the plant location you’re looking 
for. How to find it quickly and easily? Send the 
Erie Railroad an outline of your requirements. 


You'll get the facts on desirable industrial sites 
which may meet your needs. You'll learn about 
markets, manpower, resources, transportation, 
water supply, insurance and tax rates, and other 
important information. Your identity is held in 
strict confidence. The Erie does the contact work 
and research. 


No other section of the country has more to 
offer than the Erie Area. In markets, skilled man- 
power, raw materials, and transportation, the 

cking Heart of Industrial America can give your new 
plant every advantage for success. 


o For fully detailed information, write George 
a F. Weston, Industrial Commissioner, Erie Rail- 
public road, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Detailed map and description of 
the six zones of industrial oppor- 
tunity within the Erie Area are 
yours for the asking. 
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Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with an outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


“VICTORY LOAN ! 


fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 
cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than “cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 

Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a “Thank You”’ to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans, 
your nation, your employees— 

and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . - « $ 885,689,923.27 

U. S. Government Obligations, direct sad fully 
guaranteed . .. . 
State and Municipal Securities . 154,094,898.63 
Other Securities . . . 168,104,505.08 
Loans, Discounts and 919,835,476.94 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 12,208,063.71 
Mortgages . . 8,153,962.94 
Customers’ Liabilisy 5,579,304.36 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... 7,050,000.00 
$4,965,393,701.10 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus... « « « 124,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits se 66,128,030.66 

$ 301,128,030.66 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . .. . 12,992,152.22 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . . . . 15,849,470.65 
Deposits... . « « «0.6 « 
Acceptances Outstanding - + $ 7,686,531.81 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 1,717,975.81 5,968,556.00 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bille. 84,501.58 


$4,965,393,701.10 


United States Government and other securities carried at $953,564,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $609,782,040.65 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Heard Along Main 


Banker Helps Rule Berlin 


IEUTENANT COLONEL DANIEL J. 
& Horney, of Greentree, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a member of the staff 
of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany from 1928 until he entered the 
Army in January 1941, and now Mili- 
tary Governor of the Zehlendorf Bur- 
ough in the United States Sector of 
Berlin, unearthed $40 million in art 
treasures, stamps, and mercury in 
Mansfelder, Germany. 

Prior to assuming duties in Berlin, 
Colonel Horney was military governor 
of Mansfelder, where his detachment 
found this treasuretrove in copper 
mines in that area and removed it by 
reconstructing a narrow gauge railway 
running into the mine. Mercury, valued 
at $20 million, was stored in glass vials 
weighing 85 pounds each. 


Lt. Col. Horney, right, with the local bur- 


germeister 


In his present assignment, Colonel 
Horney is responsible for the super- 
vision of the civil government within 
the Zehlendorf area of Berlin, coordi- 
nating the work of borough legal, wel- 
fare, education, safety and food ad- 
ministrators within his area. It is his 
responsibility to rigidly enforce all anti- 
Nazi measures and make sure that all 
civil offices are maintained with no 
racial or political discrimination. 

Colonel Horney entered Berlin with 
the initial American forces. 


Frederick A. Carroll 


The many friends of FREDERICK A. 
CARROLL, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, and former president of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division, were shocked to 
hear of his death in an automobile 
accident near Chantilly, France, on 
October 16. 

Mr. CARROLL, American Red Cross 
Commissioner for Great Britain and 
Western Europe, was driving with a 
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A recent picture of the late Mr. Carroll 
while on a field inspection trip in France 


convoy of trucks carrying clothing for 
distribution in Luxembourg. 

MERLE E. SELECMAN, his assistant, 
who was riding with him, received two 
broken ribs and a slight concussion. Mr. 
SELECMAN, on leave from his position as 
deputy manager in charge of the Trust 
Division and A.B.A. secretary, was 
taken to the American Hospital in 
Paris. 

Mr. CARROLL, 56 years old, had long 
been prominent in banking and legal 
circles. He was appointed to his Red 
Cross post last April, succeeding Har- 
vey D. Gibson, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York. 
He had been counsel of the National 
Shawmut for 10 years and was president 
of the Trust Division during the last 
Association year. 

Mr. CARROLL, who lived in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, was an alumnus 
of Dartmouth College and the Harvard 
Law School. He is survived by his wife, 
five daughters and a son. 

Funeral was held on October 20 in 
Madelaine Church, Paris. Full military 
honors were accorded him. 

Mr. SELECMAN joined Mr. CARROLL 
in France early in August. 


Hecht to Retire 


Rupotr S. Hecut, chairman of the 
board, Hibernia National Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, and 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has announced that he 
will not be a candidate for reelection at 
the stockholders’ meeting next January. 
ALBERT BARNET PATERSON, president 
of New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
will replace Mr. HEcut in the chairman- 
ship, which he has held since 1934. He 
was president of the bank from 1918 to 
1934, and previously served as bond 
officer, vice-president and trust officer. 
He was A.B.A. president for the Asso- 
ciation’s 1934-35 year. 

After his retirement, Mr. HECHT in- 


Street 


tends to take an extended combinatio 
pleasure and business trip througl 
Central and South America, and upy 
his return will devote a part of his tim 
to the shipping business in his capacit 
of chairman of the board of the Misg 
sippi Shipping Company, which } 
helped organize 26 years ago. 

He also contemplates devoting pa 
of his time to international econom; 
and business problems and to helpin 
in the development of the export an 
import business throughout the Missig 
sippi Valley, and particularly throug 
the Port of New Orleans. 

His office will continue to be in th 
Hibernia Bank Building. 


Mr. Hecht 


Mr. Jenkins 


Auditors Eleet Officers 


BEN N. JENKINS, assistant vic 
president, First National Bank & Tns 
Co., at Oklahoma City, was advance 
from first vice-president to president 1 
the Natiorfal Association of Bank Audi 
tors and Comptrollers at the associ 
tion’s 21st annual meeting in Chicag 
recently. 

Mr. JENKINS succeeds JOHN C. SHE! 
assistant vice-president, Whitney Na 
tional Bank at New Orleans. 

Other officers elected include: Art: 
R. Bursett, comptroller, First Na 
tional Bank at Baltimore, advance 
from second vice-president to first vi 
president; Mitts B. Lane, Jr., is 
vice-president, Citizens & Southe 
National Bank, Atlanta, from secreta 
to second vice-president; and Pau) 
WILL1aMs, comptroller, Corn Exchang 
National Bank & Trust Co., at Phil 
delphia, from treasurer to secretary. 

Epwarp F. comptroller, Cit 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kans 
City, was elected treasurer. 


Robert Morris Election 


Kenneto K. Dvvatt was electe 
president of the Robert Morris As# 
ciates at the annual meeting of 
organization of bank credit men 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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SALES OFFICES IN 


Are YOU Profiting 
By This Trend? 


Never before has there been such a_ 


vast potential market in America for a 
time-saving, low-cost checking account. 
Never have the reasons for paying bills 
by check been so many and so obvious. 

““No-Minimum-Balance Checking 


Accounts” can increase your present 
earnings and establish valuable contacts 
for other. bank services — consumer 
credit, for instance—now that more 
and more goods are available. 

The Todd Company has developed 
No-Minimum-Balance Checking Account 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost 


Services that are bank-tested and custom- 
tailored to your bank’s individual needs. 
We will help you install a profitable 
plan that has proved its workability in 
localities like yours. And we supply 
promotional ideas to help you build 
volume and increase profits. 

Send for free booklet,““No-Minimum- 
Balance Checking Accounts,” which 
presents in condensed form the results 
of our research in the field. It will help 
you explore new profit possibilities for 
your bank. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


or obligation, of course. 


ROCHESTER 


PRINCIPAL CITIES BANK 


City 


County 
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If History Repeats...Will Customers’ Losses Jump? 


2 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
after World War I 


LOSS CONTROL...a Must for 
Profit.”’ Write for this timely book. 


Credit Losses Jumped after World War I. In three years the number 
of business failures mounted to 367% of the 1919 total. Current liabilities of 
failures climbed even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. That's why thousands of banks 
recommend Credit Insurance to their Customers . . . and many banks insist on 
this added protection in granting loans. American Crédit Insurance places a 
definite cash value on customers’ accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . 
guarantees that they will be paid . . . and the bank now may be included 
as a named assured without charge. 


“Credit Loss Control’... a new, timely book ... contains im- 
portant figures and up-to-the-minute facts that you need . . . to assist customers 
who seek your advice about credit policies and problems. For a copy address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 45, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


a PRESIDENT 
i 
AMERICAN American 


CREOIT INDEMNITY Credit Insurance 


COMPANY } 


oF New York Guarantees Payment 
2 
1945 J 


of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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cently. Mr. DUVALL is vice-presiden) 

of the City National Bank 4 

Trust Company, Chicago. Other of 

ficers elected are: first vice-presiden 

Ernest E. NELSON, manager, Brow, 
Brothers, Harriman and Company 

Boston; second vice-president, Arta, 

L. MOLER, vice-president, Fifth Third 

Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 

Morris Plan Officers 

JoserH E. Brenig, president of ths 

Morris Plan Bank of Georgia, has heey 

elected president of the Morris Play 
Bankers Association. He succeeds 
RicHarp M. Stout, who resigned ty 

accept the vice-presidency of the Ind 

trial Bank of St. Louis. The association's 

new first vice-president is Linwoop P 

HALL, executive vice-president, Morris 

Plan Bank of Washington, D. C., whild 

H. M. Harris, Morris Plan Bank of 
Topeka, Kansas, is second vice-pres 

dent. 

Bank Women Elect Office 

At the annual meeting of the Ass. 

ciation of Bank Women in New Yor 

the following officers were elected fo 
1945-46: President, HELEN Knox, 
ager, Women’s Department, Chas 
National Bank, Grand Central Office; 
Vice-president, WILLA A. RILEY, assist- 
ant cashier, Florida - National Bank, 
Jacksonville; Recording Secretary, Mr. 
HELEN RICHARD FEIL, assistant secte- 
tary, The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn; Corresponding Secretary, Harn 
W. Exuiot, secretary of Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven; Treasure, 
Emma C. REITMEIER, vice-president d 
First National Bank of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Eight regional vice-presidents elected 
include: EpitH R. WIsE, assistant 
cashier of Gary National Bank, Gary, 
Indiana; M. IRENE WEsT, vice-pres- 
dent, The National Bank of Far Roc- 
away, Far Rockaway, New Yor; 
Marion E. Mattson, department mat 
ager, Northwestern National Baul, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dora C. Hau 
BERG, personnel officer, The First Ne 
tional Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass- 
chusetts; ANNABELLE SCHMIDT, assist- 
ant cashier, The First National Bank 
of Pullman, Washington; BertiE 6. 
Hate, assistant cashier, The Mors 
Plan Bank of Georgia, Atlanta; Ms 
SHANNON KELLY JENSEN, execullve 
vice-president, Security State Banh, 
Pharr, Texas; C. Hace, assist 
ant cashier, Bank of America NT ané 
SA, Los Angeles. 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 


$ 893,285,810 


2,323,565,991 
34,568,891 
165,903,532 
98,181,066 
1,016,817,136 
6,036,851 
6,656,465 
6,000,000 


Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
7,000,000 
30,224,729 
2,901,562 


$4,591,142,033 


$4,298,169,026 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $495,689,738) 
Liability on, Acceptances and Bills. .$11,728,881 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


4,332,283 7,396,598 


Items in Transit with Branches 15,547,338 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
1,846,685 
27,974,881 
2,015,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

Dividend 
Undivided Profits. ........ 


«77,500,000 
122,500,000 


38,192,505 238,192,505 


$4,591,142,033 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1945, except 
those of branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$697,088,012 of United States Government Obligations and $8,626,861 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $626,255,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 


Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Home From the War 


Many bankers are returning to their 
jobs these days after long and distin- 
guished service with the armed forces 
abroad or at home. In numerous in- 
stances they are taking up new duties 
that go with promotions. Here are some 
of the veterans who are again bankers: 


Lieutenant Commander H. P. J. 
DvuBERG has resumed his post as assist- 
ant secretary and trust officer of The 
Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Bridge- 


LOOKING 


port, Connecticut, after nearly 40 
months in the Navy. In the course of 27 
months in the Pacific on the U. S. S. 
Marcus Island, baby flattop, he took 
part in the invasions of the Palau 
Islands, Leyte, Mindoro, Luzon and 
Okinawa, as well as the Second Battle 
of the Philippines. As navigating officer 
of a flattop squadron, he piloted it at 
night through the channel islands of 
the Philippines into the Sulu Sea when 
Mindoro was invaded. His ship was 
struck twice by suicide dive bombers. 

Lieutenant Commander DuBERG has 
the American Defense Ribbon, and 
Asiatic-Pacific Ribbon, with four battle 
stars, and the Philippine Liberation 
Ribbon with two stars. 


I} 


To Demobilization you returning Veterans we feel 


the same urgent responsibility for getting you Home as we did 


for getting you to the Front. 


There are inspiration and satis- 


faction in the happy ending of a job that only yesterday had 


nothing but the grimmest aspects. 


Count on us to keep the 


supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 


To Reeonversion 1, Industry we say it is our purpose to 
gear our operations with yours, in order to smooth and shorten 
the route to Reconversion and Peacetime Commerce. We will 
provide the type of transportation required by manufacturers 


for the prompt delivery of needed raw material and for the 
economic distribution of finished goods. 


To Modernization 1, Travelers, as soon as demobiliza- 


tion permits, we pledge a full and quick transition of passenger 
service—tuned to the times and to the traditions of The Mil- 


waukee Road .. 


. To old friends, who at times relinquished their 


privilege to travel in their accustomed style, we convey our 


gratitude for their patience and understanding. . 


. Good days 


of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road patrons 


are ahead. 


The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy 


Lieutenant Commander 
MorGan, vice-president of The Fir 
National Bank of Memphis, is 
the bank after three and a half 
the Navy during which time he § 
part in attacks on Guam, Tinian, Py 
Formosa, French Indo-China, the Chip; 
Coast, the Philippines and Okinay 
Through a nine-month pees be 
duty he spent only 12 hours a 
Ulithi Island. He served on the carrie 
Essex, Bunker Hill, Lexington an 
Intrepid, and was aboard the last whey 
it was hit by three Jap suicide p 

He earned six battle stars and holds 
citation by Admiral Halsey “for oy 
standing service as aide and flag see 
tary to Commander Carrier Divigi 
Four, then commanding a task group, 


The Anglo-California National Bap 


has promoted two pre-war employes 
| who have returned from service. Hox 
| K. WeELcoME, an Army captain, ha 


been made an assistant vice-presiden 
in the business development, and New 


| TON C. OWEN, a major, became 
| assistant vice-president in the automo 


bile finance department. 


After serving three years in the 
Reserve, Lieutenant Commander Dor 
LAs W. Potter has resumed his ¥i 
presidency in the First National 3 
Louisville, and been elected to theh 
of directors. His war service was inth 
West Indies, the Pacific, and at Corpu 
Christi, Texas. 


Captain JosepH E. Parker has bee 
made manager of the consumer cfedi 
department of the First National Ba 
and Trust Company of Tulsa. Bele 
his service with the Army Air Forcesa 
an overseas intelligence officer, Captai 
PARKER managed the bank’s credit d 


| partment. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dean J. WE 
has returned to his former duties : 
vice-president of The Commercial Na 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Ne 
York, after three years of service in th 
Finance Department, AUS. 


Captain Wit1am R. Driver, Jr 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Col. Wells 


Capt. Driver 
in performing these jobs. A long-term program of development . 
and modernization of plant and facilities is being carried for- 


ward. Later plans, now in the making, will be progressively 
unfolded. 


Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 


THE MILWAUKEE RoaD 
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Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


_,..which typewriter? 


Weil... how do secretaries feel at quitting time? 
That's the test. Was the typing clear and clean—did it 


go smoothly and quickly without undue fatigue? Was one , 


more day added to hundreds past without need for service 
or repairs? For thousands and thousands of Smith-Coronas, 
right through high-pressure war years, the answer has been 
an unqualified “Yes”—an answer which we promise will 
be more than ever justified by the performance of the 


new machines now becoming available. 


Smith-Corona 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


has been elected an assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. He served more than a year 
with the Control Division of the Army’s 
Services Forces. He entered the Army as 
a private. 


Major NEVILLE BLAKEMORE, who 
served with the Army for three years, 
has been elected a trust officer of The 
Kentucky Trust Company, Louisville. 
When he entered the Army he was a 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Louisville, affiliated with the 
trust company. He was in Washington 


102 


Specializing in the problems of the Great 
Lakes Industrial Region, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, with its 55 years of experi- 


ence, serves bankers and industrialists in their 


varving needs for representation in this area. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO - 12 CONVENIENT OFFICES.» MEMBER FDIC 


Lt. Smith 


Col. Kyle 


first as an intelligence officer and then 
as chief of the Price Analysis Branch of 
the Procurement Division, AAF. 


EDWARD SMITH, returning to 
The Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago after four years’ leave of absence 


- 1 


of Cleveland 


in war service, has been made a yj, 
president. During the war he a, 
deputy administrator of the War 
ings staff in Chicago and later wagep, 
missioned a lieutenant, USNR, 

to the Office of Procurement and 
terials in Washington. Subsequently ' 
became assistant chief of the Finan, 
Division, and early this year wag ag 
signed to the Office of Contract 
ments. 


Colonel Harvey 
who was manager of the personal |p 
and finance department of The Cleve 
land Trust Company before going inti 
service in 1942, has been elected a vice 
president of Bankers Trust Company 
New York. He has charge of the cop 
sumer credit department. Colonel K: 
served as aide to the Secretary of W 
and recently received the Legion ¢ 
Merit award. A graduate of West Poin 
he also served in World War I. 

Other new vice-presidents named } 
Bankers Trust are: W. E. Blakely 
R. H. Hobbs, J. H. Riddle, and Harve; 
Emery. 


Messrs. Blakely, 
Hobbs, and 
Riddle 


Citations to Bankers 


Recent citations to National City 
Bank of New York employees includ 
the award of two Distinguished Flying 
Crosses and two Air Medals to li 
ALEXANDER STILLMAN, formerly assist 
ant cashier and son of the bank’s form 
president and chairman, the late James 
A. Stillman, according to Number Eight: 
As a pilot of a Navy patrol bomber 
Lieutenant STrLLMAN is credited with 
sinking several Jap cargo ships of a 
sorted types, one large Jap whaling ship, 
one heavily armed patrol boat, [0 
large fishing vessels, and with shootilg 
down one Jap plane. In addition ® 
lieutenant and his fighting Liberate 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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S FACTORIES change over to the manu- 

facture of peacetime goods—radios, refrig- 
erators, motor cars atid everything to meet pent- 
up public demand—fast motor transport is vital. 
For switching production from plane parts to 
dishpans — getting factory production lines 
humming again — requires speed and coordina- 
tion that only Trucks and Trailers can provide. 


This war has taught us that no assembly line 


is confined to any one plant. It must reach into 


every part of the country ... wherever parts for 


A number of openings 

are available in Fruehauf’s 

60 Factory-Branch Service 

Stations for men with me- 

chanical ability. These positions offer excel- 

lent factory training with opportunities to 

graduate to a service managership or to the 

company’s sales force, if desired. Contact 

your nearest. Fruehauf Branch. Refer to the 

yellow pages of your telephone directory— 
or write for address. 


FRUEWAUF TRAILERS 


the final product are made. Trucks and Trailers 
are part of that conveyor system . . . om a Cross- 
country scale. Motor transport keeps goods flow- 
ing on schedule — with clock-like precision. It 
can be so well timed that your own assembly 
lines determine the speed of the flow. 


Today, manufacturers are providing in their 
building programs facilities for the expanded 
use of this flexible transportation method. These 
plans vary from the simple provision of adequate 
loading and unloading space to the most modern 
form of “in-building” highways running through 
the entire building. 


As you, in your business, plan to better co- 
ordinate transportation with production, by all 
means consult your Traffic Manager and your 
Architect. Both will have good ideas to improve 
the efficiency of your operation and help you 
speed reconversion. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION” 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
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It isn't surprising that the great majority 
of banks, manufacturing concerns, public 
utilities and other types of business 
throughout the nation are listed as-satis- 
fied users of Burroughs machines. 


For today, more than ever before, the 
alert executive in any business insists on 
quality—machines built with precision to 
operate with precision . . . designed to 
give years of trouble-free service. He 
likes to do business with a concern whose 


‘range of products is broad enough to 


give him the greatest freedom of choice 
in selecting the right machine for every 


job. He wants to be sure that the manv- 
facturer can be depended on to keep 
his equipment in top operating condi- 
tion at all times. He welcomes new ideas 
on office routines and procedures that 
will help him make greater savings in 
time, money and effori. 


When any executive assays the value ot 
finer products . . . the most complete line 
of machines .. . outstanding maintenance 
service ...experienced technical help and 
counsel— it's sure to add-up to Burroughs. 
For Burroughs’ leadership is built by meet- 
ing not one, but all of these requiremenis! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


This Aluminum Company of America installation of Burroughs Computing- 
Billing Machines is just one of thousands found in offices throughout the world. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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STREET—Continued 


strafed a total of 43 Jap fishing 


Lt. Faath 


Lt. Stillman 


Another National City Bank of New 
ork employee to receive the Air Medal 
“meritorious acts during aerial flights 
ninst the enemy” is Lieutenant HARRY 
sama. The lieutenant served overseas 
ih a Marine Fighter Squadron and 
ticipated in missions over many 
nntral Pacific Islands and took part in 
gries of daring low-altitude strafing 
tacks against anti-aircraft and coastal 
ns on the east coast of Wotje Island. 


Master Sergeant Roy Strom, also a 
‘ational City Bank of New York man, 
asawarded the Bronze Star for meri- 
pious service as chief clerk of the 
inance Section, the citation stating 
hat his “administrative ability and 
levotion to duty have reflected the 
ighest credit upon himself and the 
med Forces.” 


Have You Heard? 


Frank M. TorrTon, second vice- 
resident, Chase National Bank of 
few York and chairman, A.B.A. Com- 
iittee on Public Education, has been 
ected national chairman of the Lay- 
m’s Committee, Restoration Fund, 
Sbyterian Wartime Service Com- 
Mr. Totton also is president of the 
.M. C. A. of the City of New York, 
lirettor of the Boy Scouts of Greater 
New York, and director of the Prot- 
stant Council of the City of New York. 


Mr. Totton 


Mr. Phillips 


New York has announced the promotion 
'Netson B. from assistant 
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Manufacturers Trust Company of 


vice-president to vice-president, and 
RaymonD C. DEERING from assistant 
comptroller to deputy comptroller. 


Directors of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank have elected Tuomas F. 
GLEED to the presidency, succeeding 
J. A. SWALWELL, who has resigned after 
54 years in active banking service. Mr. 
GLEED, one of the youngest bank presi- 
dents in the West, started his career 
in the petroleum business and with a 
Seattle investment banking firm. 


Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has promoted Don R. 


Now that gasoline restric- 

@ tions have been lifted there’s 

sure to be a big step up in Amer- 

ican Express Travelers Cheques 
sales, Mr. Baldwin. 


+ we 

ely 


3 You’re right, Mr. Baldwin. 
@ American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques are ideal for auto 
travelers. They’re spendable any- 
where and should they be lost or 
stolen the owner gets a prompt 
refund no matter where he is. 


More travelers cheques...per Gallon 


Wire more cars on the road .. . with more people going 
places . . . the opportunity for selling Travelers Cheques is 
greatly extended. For advertising material and suggestions 
to help your bank capitalize on this increased market write to 
W. A. Stetser, Vice Pres., American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


American 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


CAMERON, formerly trust officer, to 
senior trust officer. 


Joun C. Brown, assistant secretary 
of Chicago Title and Trust Company 
since 1923, has retired after 56 years of 
service with the organization. He was 
replaced by Epwarp C. BLANK. 


The Bank of Whiting, Whiting, In- 
diana, has elected WALTER E. ScHRAGE 
to the vacant post of president. 


Dan E. TEAGUE, chairman of the 
board, Capital City Bank of Talla- 
hassee, Florida, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Florida Bankers Association. 


Yes, Mr. Crosby, it doesn’t 

@ take Americans long to 
catch on to a good idea—whether 
they’re going places by car—or 
are going places in our business, eh. 


4 Absolutely, Mr. Crosby. All 
@ a motorist needs today is 
the car, the tires and the gaso- 
line to take him somewhere and 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques will take care of him 
wherever he goes. 
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Lieutenant Colonel WALTER H. Kurtz, 
formerly assistant treasurer of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, is now the mili- 
tary governor of Munich. Colonel Kurtz 
was captain of a 107th Cavalry troop 
before the war, and was activated with 
his unit in March 1941. He went over- 
seas in May 1944 after a military gov- 
ernment course at the University of 
Virginia. 


The Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York has promoted Writtiam F. 
FERGUSON from treasurer to vice-presi- 
dent, and Rospert F. MarcHant from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer. 


Better Change Ri 


ADEQUATELY 


REDIF 


Lt. MiILpEn (Frank) ALBAN, son of 
F. L. ALBAN, vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal for his outstand- 
ing work in representing and handling 
U.S.S.T.A.F. and the Eighth Air Force 
by radio. 

Lieutenant ALBAN was a public rela- 
tions officer with the Eighth Air Force, 
stationed in London. 


The Bank of Montreal has announced 
that A. J. L. HasKett, who for some 
years has been the bank’s first agent in 
New York, has been named assistant 


—to THIS 


When the property behind a credit risk is 


destroyed by fire or jeopardized by suit you 


must turn to “contingency collateral” for 


security. « Why not cross that bridge be- 


forehand ... make sure adequate insurance 


J oe 


Standard 


protection 


+ 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


backs up each loan when it is made. Your 
Home-town Agent representing Fireman’s 
Fund will gladly cooperate in adjusting 


protection to current values: 


Fire Automobile » Marine - Casualty Fidelity » Surety 


Frremans Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO . 


NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO . 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


_ 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


general manager of the bank and has rs 
turned to the head office to take upn 


duties. J. S. BoLton, who is in 
the securities department at the he 
office of the Bank of Montreal, also }, 
been named assistant general manage 


Rosert L. KNIGHT has been ay 
pointed assistant public relations of 
cer of The Howard Savings Institutio, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


CaRLISLE R. Davis, vice-president ap 
secretary of the State-Planters Bay 
and Trust Company, has been aps | 
pointed cashier while retaining hig} 
other posts. | 


RIcHARD T. EDISON, veteran office 
of the Society for Savings, of Clevell | 
land, has retired after 57 years’ servic 
His place as treasurer was filled by tha } 
promotion of RALPH LINDEN WIituiasfl | 


TEMPLE W. Broappvus, BERNARD W | 
LaParpe and O. B. Woo.princE havg } 
been elected to vice-presidencies of Tha } 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richd | 
mond. JoHn S. McCture has beeg | 
made assistant cashier. 


Hucu H. Attyn, vice-president ang | 


| supervisor of operations in the truy 


department of The Cleveland Trus 
Company, has retired after 44 yes 
with this bank and one predecessor in 
stitution. Mr. ALLYN rose from book 
keeper to the rank of vice-presiden 
RosBert A. WIELAND, for 21 years with 
the Cleveland Trust, has been elected } 
an assistant trust officer. 


Mercantile National Bank of Dalla 
has elected C. Latimer Baker a vi 
president. 


The Chase National Bank of Net 


| York has announced the following pro 


motions: EsMonp B. GARDNER, } 
trust department, and W. ArTaung} 
Grovz, railroad department, to be vice | 
presidents; James J. Major, foreigngl | 
department, to second vice-presidency; 
ADOLPHE HAGUE, commercial banking | 
Harry P. and Davi A. Scott | 
foreign department, assistant cashiers; 
Irvin L. Dyer, assistant comptroller. 


Mr. Gardner Mr. Grotz 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Bonds and Mectggete . ‘ 
Equities in Real Estate . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


$128,104,453.02 
432,360,854.58 
23,694,455.70 
198,074,485.50 
582,493.29 
16,782.98 
455,776.35 
2,305,184.26 


Capital . . . . 
Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits 


General Reserve .. 


LITIES 


$785,594,485.68 


$15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 


5,009,998.45 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1945, . 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities . 


Deposits 


$55,009,998.45 


6,338,336.52 
600,000.00 
590,733.63 
5,162,053.61 
717,893,363.47 


$785,594,485.68 


United States Government obligations carried at $153,220,934.27 in the above statement are pledged 
to secure United States Government deposits of $141,566,904.48 and other public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes required by law. 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY 
Pres., Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine 
JOHN E, BIERWIRTH 
President 
ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Lehman, 
Goldmark & Loeb 
WILLIAM F. 'TLER 
Vice-President 
American Brake Shoe Company 
RALPH S. 
Presiden 
American “Airlines, Inc. 


TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Rubber Company 


SAMUEL H, FISHER 
Litchfield, Conn. 
WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS 
New Yor 
HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. 
Executive Vice-President 
The National Sugar Refining Company 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
President, Socony-Vacuum Oil Inc. 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Vice-President 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 
HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 
SETON PORTER 
President, National Distillers 
Products Corporation 


ROBERT C. REAM 
President, American Re-Insurance Company 
MORRIS SAYRE 
President, Corn Products Refining Company 
CHARLES J. STEWART 
Vice-President 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
New York 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It’s different with my business 


Simmering on the back of the stove is 
many a man’s idea that his business 
forms need overhauling. 

“My business is different,” he will 
say. “We have special problems which 
ought to get special attention before 
the forms are designed.” 

Your business is different. Whether 
you make gloves, airplanes, armor 
suits, dress goods or baby chairs, your 
business forms should be engineered 
to your specific needs. 


| 


A bank will not have the problems 
of an insurance company. A bus line 
will demand forms that a grocery store 
finds unnecessary. A corporation with 
many branches requires a treatment 
all its own. Moore knows this, and 
designs accordingly. 

The Moore representative is a form 
specialist. He will study your business 
forms, in co-operation with members 
of your organization. Then he will 
recommend for your needs, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The ten companies below have long 
been under Moore ownership. Now 
they combine under the Moore name 
— without change in ownership, man- 
agement or policy. 

To find out, without any obligation, 
what Moore can do for your business, 
get in touch with the nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore is ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most elaborate forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 


ADV. BY AER 
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Credit School 


The CONNECTICUT BANKERS AsSOCI- 

non, recognizing the importance of 
je agricultural program and its tie-up 
th banking, held a two-day farm 
dit school session with farming au- 
jorities at the University of Connecti- 
ut October 17-18. Albert W. Clock, 
jjirman of the association’s agricul- 
ural committee, presided. Instructors 
nm various phases of farm economics 
se drawn from the university faculty 
bod extension service staff, and leading 
unkers throughout the state. 


Secretaries 


leigh Watkins, executive manager of 
ihe State War Finance staff, and sta- 
istician-on-leave of the State Tax Com- 
nission, has been named secretary of 
he MissISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
mplacing Buford Yerger who will be- 
come vice-president and trust officer of 
the Commercial Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Jackson, December 1. 

Carl G. Swanson has been appointed 
seretary of the NEBRASKA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, effective January 1, replac- 
ing William B. Hughes, who rounded 
wit 40 years of service this year. Mr. 
Swanson is at present state treasurer. 


Acounting Procedure 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK 
AuDITORS AND CONTROLLERS is working 
ma step-by-step cost accounting pro- 
dure which individual banks, large 
ad small, can readily follow, leaving 
wut any phase which may not be ap- 
liable to their operation. The study 
wil cover commercial and savings de- 
jartments. Another project under way 
covers the subject of accounting and 
auditing for small banks, and a third 
vill be the study of the original basis 
lor FDIC assessments seeking to deter- 
nine whether changes are indicated. In 
addition, a separate reference file is to 
beset up on defalcations: how they oc- 
cured, how they were detected, and 


_ preventive measures should be 
en. 


bond Study 


The Missourt BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION has just issued an interesting tabu- 
ition showing the amount of each issue 
of government bonds held by banks, 
tassified as to deposit size and also 

the percentage of bonds held in 
lation to deposits. The study was 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


made by the association’s bank man- 
agement commission. 


Consumer Credit Clinic 


The VrrcrniA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its first consumer credit clinic 
at Richmond, November 26-27. A 
number of outstanding bankers, insur- 
ance executives, and industrialists are 
listed on the agenda as guest speakers. 
Two panel discussions are planned. 


Chattel Loans 


The New York STATE BANKERS 
Association has distributed to the 
membership a new booklet, “ Agricul- 
tural Loans Under the New York State 
Chattel Mortgage Law,” written by 
Alan J. Flattery, chairman of the sub- 
committee on chattel mortgage law re- 
vision. It describes an important for- 
ward step in farm lending, recently 
made possible through the modification 


M 


Doing Business 


DOWN SOUTH AMERICA’S WAY? 


If your banking business ex- 
tends to Mexico, Latin or 
Central America, it will pay 
you to investigate the advan- 
tages offered by this bank’s 
specialized knowledge of this 
field of foreign trade. 


Our services are both func- 
tional and advisory in scope, 
our foreign banking contacts 


widespread. The foreign de- 
partment is under the super- 
vision of one of the country’s 
internationally known experts 
on foreign trade. 


Our interest in and knowledge 
of South American banking 
has long been a feature of 
Mercantile-Commerce service 
to its correspondent banks. 
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of mortgage legislation. It contains, in 
addition, suggested chattel forms for 
bank use. 


Farm Meetings 


Some 56 farm owners of the Middle 
Western Ocmulgee River Soil Conserva- 
tion District were awarded certificates 
of merit at a ceremony conducted re- 
cently at Perry under the sponsorship of 
the GrorGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
The significance of this award is the suc- 
cessful completion of standard soil 
conservation practices, 12 in number, 
with the requirement that each recipient 
shall be 95 per cent perfect in each proj- 
ect. The occasion started with a barbe- 
cue, assembling more than 250 guests in 
the Perry School gym, with the compli- 


ments of the banks of nine surrounding 
counties. The group was addressed by 
Congressman Stephen Pace; B. T. 
Whelchel of the district board of con- 
servation supervisors; and Floyd Tabor, 
vice-president of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau. 


Private Enterprise 


The CoLoraDo BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION has a Committee on the Preserva- 
tion of Private Enterprise, headed by 
Frank W. Bieser, president, Moffat 
County State Bank of Craig. Its func- 
tions: constant investigation into the 
operation of competitive federally sub- 
sidized lending agencies; informing 
members in regard to unfair encroach- 
ment on the rights of private enterprise 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities. . . . . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
- 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings 
Other Real Estate . . . . « 


Total Resources 


83,475,589.29 


 §90,835,321.19 
 2,006,523,381.41 
854,413,726.10 


7,800,000.00 


28,375,658.47 


2,274,116.69 


10,267,159.19 
1,546,638.46 


133,739,162.10 
9,178,760.19 
713,059.65 


$3,595,403,410.64 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds . 
General Contingency Reserve 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 
Total Deposits . . . 
Acceptances . .. « 
Less: Own Acceptance: 
Held for Investment . . . 


50,313,121.56 
35,331,658.05 
. $3,211,632,821.37 


7,139,742.45 


- +  98,218,772,563.82 
5,136,661.95 


2,862,545.26 


2,274,116.69 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Taxes, ete.. . 


Total Liabilities 


Seeurities carried at $716,025,032.17 in the above Statement are 


fiduciary powers, to secure 


137,311.00 
2,700,000.00 


762,050.36 


25,112,589.16 


30,986,067.21 
- $3,595,403,410.64 


to qualify for 


pledged 
moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and 


Belgian Branches as of September 26, 1945. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


by these agencies; reporting on legis) 
tion, local and national; and assisting ; 
eliminating the subsidy of such comp 

ing agencies with the full cooperation , 
member banks through whatever legiti 
mate channels are open. This committ, 
is presently making a study of th 
Flannagan Bill now before Congress, 


Farm-Industrial Conference 


Last month the OKLAHOMA Banxgy 
ASSOCIATION participated in sponsorin 
a farm and industrial conference at th 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, togethe 
with the Associated Industries of Okla 
homa, Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma | 
& M College, the state board of educa 
tion, state and city chambers of com 
merce, and the committee on cooper, 
tion with agriculture of the Nation 
Association of Manufacturers. The pur 
pose was development of better under 
standing of post-war problems betwee: 
farmers and business men, and th 
evaluation of mutual cooperation to 
ward improving and creating new far 
income. 


Mortgage Session 


The MortGaGe BANKERS Associ 
TION of America will hold its 32nd ar 
nual meeting as a post-war confereno 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New Yo 
November 15-17. The association in it 
announcement said it was calling th 
meeting because of the important rm 
the mortgage lender will play in th 
coming period of extensive construction 
The meeting was originally schedule 
for Cincinnati but cancelled earlier this 
year. About 1,000 mortgage banke 
real estate men, life insurance executive 
and commercial bankers are expected t 
attend. 


Radio Program 


The trust division of the ILLINO: 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently spot 
sored a special broadcast over thé 
Prairie-Farmer Station WLS counseling 
farmers on the importance of wilh 
Member banks throughout the state 
urged their farm customers to listen i 


Some one has said that Japan needs 1 
constitutional monarch. The only ir 
is that some morning he may wake up 
find he is unconstitutional. 


We wonder whether the University 
Chicago includes a pass book in its list 
100 great books. 


A good many politicians keep bus) 
looking after their political fences # 
hedging. 
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Heres why youll want the 
facts about Checkerdale 


Your community needs the Checkerdale program and a 
Checkerdale store. 

The Checkerdale program, through a Checkerdale store, 
can bring to your farmers and local business the benefits of 
the scores of feeding and management discoveries made at 
the world-famous Purina Research Farm. 

Moreover, the Checkerdale store is a one-stop farm supply 
headquarters — a mighty important local business institution 
anywhere. 

There, in a nutshell, is why you, as a banker, will want the 
complete facts about Checkerdale. The Purina field man in 
your area will be glad to present them to you. But, better yet, 
we cordially invite you to come to St. Louis for a detailed 
presentation of the Checkerdale program at a meeting of 
prospective Checkerdale dealers. Just let the Purina field man 
know you'd like to go with him the next time he takes a group 
to St. Louis. If you don’t know his name, write BANKERS’ 
SERVICE DIVISION, PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA RESEARCH FARM 


When you come to a meeting of pro- 
spective Checkerdale dealers, you'll 
spend one day at the Purina plant 


available to almost any progressive 
farmer. From the Purina Research 
Farm has come the Checkerdale pro- 
gram, which covers Livestock and 


and office and one day at the famous 
544-acre Research Farm, which has 
contributed substantially to American 
agriculture. This is not a “model” 
farm, but a down-to-earth working 
farm, with methods and equipment 


Poultry feeding, Farm Management, 
Livestock and Poultry Breeding, Dis-_ 
ease Prevention and Parasite Control, 
Crop Planning and Soil Conservation, 
Soil Improvement, Buildings and 
Equipment and Marketing. 


Rs 


Dedicated to the Building of the Agricultural Community 
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e e e If you contemplate new quarters, consult quarters. These men, over the years and during the 
a designer with a reputation for knowing his mate- war, have worked closely with manufacturers ;, 
rials. Only such men know the secret of—and can many fields in the efficient and economical applic 


insure—low maintenance costs. tion of their products to banks. 


Combining functional value with eye-appeal is not Most important, having completed—on the averag, 


always easy. Frequently, too, initial savings effected ~a bank contract every 10 days for over thirty yeg 


by the designer are nullified by excessive mainte- we have acquired a fund of practical knowledg 


nance costs. Price alone is ‘no index to future about materials, their use and abuse, unequalle 
maintenance; the cheapest material isn’t necessarily 


in the field of bank designing. Already the marke 


the best value. Nor is the most expensive. is being flooded with new products and materia 


That is why we maintain a corps of purchasing § some good, many questionable. Avoid mistakes ig yp. 
experts, who devote their full time to the study, forecasting maintenance costs . . . and obsole ia 
purchase and devel- cense, which is closelyil jad sev 
the : 

opment of all mate- HOW CAN BANKERS related . . . by consulting Si 
rials and equipment us when planning newg sund | 
terestin 

or qua 


we put into a bank's 
«INSURE... Qow 


ASS 


Genesee County Savings Bank 
Flint, Michigan 


H. H. Curtice, Pres. 


Bawk Building awd Equipment Corp orotic 


AMERIE 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS + ST. LOUIS 4 MO, vu. § 
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Mz. ZimmeRMAN: Some of us in 
communities of smaller size feel as 
though we are out on a limb. We have 
had several interviews with veterans 
m the subject of a veteran’s loan, but 
thus far we have not run across a single 
sund prospect. Harry, it would be in- 
teresting to know what the banks in 
Group VII have done up to this time in 
GI loans. Can you have them tell us by 
ashow of hands? (Sixty-nine member 
banks in Group VII.) 


Mr. McDoweELLt: Since we are all 
here, will the representative of each 
bank in which one or more GI loans 
have been made, raise his right hand? 
(Sixteen persons so indicated.) 


Mr. Tuomas: Our experience in Get- 
tysburg is the same as in Huntingdon. 
We have talked with one applicant who 
wanted to buy an $8,000 farm on the 
strength of $100 he said he could raise, 
'§ ‘owhich the balance was to be added in 
3 the form of a loan from the bank. Of 
‘course we treated him with precisely 
the same kind of sympathy and cour- 
tsy John Lucas has mentioned at 
Pittsburgh, and we suggested that fur- 
ther inquiry be made by the applicant 
regarding the proposed purchase, for 
his and our information. The small 
town picture requires that every con- 
sideration be given the applicant for a 


=»  Yeteran’s loan. We make a point of 
“ that. I feel that we all realize the rea- 
~ sons for taking pains to meet every sit- 


wation in the spirit of friendly interest 
and a desire to be helpful. 


Mr. ZimMERMAN: One of the major 
questions calling for study by bank of- 
fcers and boards of directors, is whether 
bal banks will be able to hold their 
knding rates for other than GI loans, 
above 4 per cent for very long. Harry, I 
always regard your views as sound and 

dable, what is your answer to the 
question? 


November 1945 


Some Frank Talk on Lending 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Mr. McDoweE Lt: It’s a short one, 
Charlie, the answer is “ No!” 


Mr. Tuomas: My views coincide 
with Harry’s, and mainly for this rea- 
son: The veteran has a period of six 
years after his discharge in which to 
make application for a GI loan. After 
he takes up civilian life, he will gradu- 
ally take his place with everyone else in 


* 
DENVER 


the local community. If and when as a 
civilian he negotiates a loan at the local 
bank at the rate of 4 per eent—whether 
the guarantee is in the picture to any 
large extent or not—it is not in the 
wood to keep on charging his neighbor 
a higher rate. Therefore, I can see some- 
thing taking place with other kinds of 
bank loans at higher rates, particularly 
in the smaller sized towns. 


OKLAHOMA 
* 


SAN ANTONIO _ 


Is the 


CITY 


ORLEANS 
NEW ORL 


est 


Your Poshya “Target?” 


It is only logical that it should be! For—with its great natural 
resources and potential growth—the Southwest is a region of great 


economic opportunity. 


Right in the center of this 8-state area is 


Oklahoma City—by virtue of its location, strategically situated for 
branch plant manufacturing and regional sales headquarters. . . . 
In Oklahoma City the First National Bank and Trust Company, 
one of the Southwest's largest financial institutions and correspon- 
dent for 65.8% of Oklahoma banks, is anxious to serve national 
organizations doing business in the Southwest and banks interested 
in our services as a correspondent. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
Total Resources in Excess of $200,000,000.00 
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An Animated Annual Statement 


This is the time of year when businesses 
are thinking about their annual reports. 
Marked changes have taken place in this 
document in recent years, the trend being 
toward attractive, readable presentations 
of data that can easily be left dull, 
prosaic, and unread. Good illustrations, 
careful typography, picture-charts and 
other devices are enlivening more and 
more annual reports, to the advantage of 
the business. At least one company has 
taken a further step, producing a sound 
movie that visualizes the business’s his- 
tory during the year. This article tells 
about the picture. 


N INNOVATION in making corpora- 
tion and fiscal statements and 
reports more easily understand- 

able by groups it is desired to reach has 
been introduced by the United States 
Steel Corporation in its new sound mo- 
tion picture, “Behind the Annual 
Report.” 

Financial circles have tried in many 
ways to reduce reports or statements 
covering fiscal operations to the simplest 
possible terms, particularly through 
the medium of the illustrated folder or 
booklet. Hundreds of such visualized 
reports have been issued in recent years. 
But the motion picture goes even 
further, bringing facts and figures to 
life and animation. 

The objective of this motion picture, 
which has a running time of 18 minutes, 
is to make clear and significant the 


By way of introduction 


data in the corporation’s annua] report 
to the stockholders, the 11,000 fore- 
men, 300,000 employees, and also to 
classes in finance, economics, and other 
banking and fiscal groups interested. 

While the primary purpose of the 
professionally-produced film is to clarify 
facts and figures ordinarily printed in 
the report, it has a background and 
archive value. 

Briefly, it is divided into these se- 
quences: 


Where the steel dollar goes 


The annual report for the fiscal year; 
U. S. Steel and the war; the corpora 
tion’s products and their uses; recent 
financial history; what lies ahead. 

Every banker knows that even those 
entirely capable of analyzing an ord 
nary printed annual report shun the 
job, if they can, as a tiresome bit of 
mental acrobatics, while those with no 
experience or facility with the signife 
cance of figures seldom get anywhere 
at all. Hence it was felt that the motion 
picture would not only clarify data, 
lieving audiences of much mental & 
fort, but would also make the facts 
more dramatic and more interesting. 

All this proved to be correct thinking, 
Showings of the film have roused much 
interest and enthusiasm. 

It has been found possible in this pie 
ture to remedy the illusion that such# 
large enterprise is “owned by only® 
few men.” The picture has been subtly 
designed to scotch this idea. Of coursé, 
the facts and figures and their signi 
cance as they appear in the printed 
version of the report are followed very 
closely in the picture. 

Incidentally, pictures of this type 
and for this purpose will call for special 
promotion and showing arrangementsif 
line with the setup of the company, 
bank, or corporation sponsoring the 
program. As a rule, such films are road 
showed to key cities, plants and branches 
where showings are made to groups, 


with speakers. Lyne S, METCALEE 
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“THIS CAN'T BE RIGHT! 


5 e 
They're going to 
If the family had to move to a hotel as a result of fire 


give us more for at home, their Hartford home fire —_ would help pay 
— ~o the hotel bills! Under the broadened coverage, they 
our money could elect to have up to 1/12th of 10% of the amount 
of insurance on the dwelling apply each month to rental 
expenses, so long as the home remains untenantable. 


Fancy meeting 


you here! 


Scene: the family summer cottage at vacation time. The 
family has brought along household goods, clothin 

and luggage from home. They may elect to have 10% 
of their household goods insurance back home apply 
on the furniture and personal effects they’ve brought 
along. That much of their property is covered against 
the same risks—both at home and away from home. 


cot going to the corner grocery. Maybe he'll leave 
is bike at the curb in front of the store. Maybe a truck 
will run over it! The family needn’t worry, because now 
their household furniture fire insurance policy with an 
Extended Coverage Endorsement will cover the loss. 
With this feature they have protection against damage 
by motor vehicles, windstorm, explosion,* smoke, air- 
craft, hail, riot and civil commotion . . . in addition to 


---But it Is right. Hartford agents fire and lightning. 
and brokers are telling thousands * Except steam boilers 


of families about a new Fire In- \ Bigger in lots of ways 
surance policy that gives more ‘ } and one of the most liberal new pro- 


protection at no increase in cost! visions is that you may “elect” any of 

the special 10% coverages after the 

Te? loss shift them around to 

Pleasant surprise! It’s a renewal of your best advantage. This broadened 
his Hartford Fire Insurance. Anda form may be used to cover household 


letter from the Hartford agent ex- furniture and personal effects in most 
private homes except multiple apart- 


plaining how his new policy has 
been broadened in several ways | Hartford agents in most States issue 


, . : these new policies. It is expected they 
—how its been made intoa bigger will be available in all states shortly. 


package of protection. For ex- Show this ad to your Hartford agent or broker—he’ll 
amples, see next column. tell you whether you are eligible. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Come on in. I'll 
4 ay the hotel bill 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of G Condition 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ......ee-e — $ 98,662,495.30 
United States Government Obligations ... . om 258,483,827.51 
Other Securities ee ee 9,876,857.64 

81,470,161.93 
Investment in Banking Premises 1,550,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit. 1,491,770.37 


$452,910,970.20 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 1,800,469.58 $ 21,800,469.58 

Dividend on Capital Stock Payable November 1,1945.......22-. 196,875.00 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit. ...cccccccvccccecsece 1,491,770.37 

Accreed Iaterest and Expenses 1,051,164.64 

Deferred Crodits and Odher Liabilities... ewe 370,382.17 

Corporation, Individual and Bank Deposits . . . . . $293,443,686.74 

Savings Deposits 47,205,504.83 

Trust and Public Deposits . .. 21,561,050.21 

U. S. Government War Loan Account ... 62,746,408.85 424,956,650.63 
$452,910,970.20 

Contingent Liability on unused loan commitments $ 33,805,280.67 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $87,589,252.07 are pledged to secure trust and 
public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Planned Spending and Saving 


ANE participation is again requested 
D in the Planned Spending and Saving 
ampaig prepared by the War Adver- 
ising Council in cooperation with the 
overnment. Bank-sponsored advertise- 
nents on Saving can do much to clinch 

“tory in the fight for economic stability, 
» the view of the Office of Economic 
sbilization and the Treasury Depart- 
nent, which are sponsoring the pro- 

ym, not as a “drive” but as a contin- 
ung effort to support war financing and 
omic stabilization. 

Anew series of post-VJ ads has been 
ysigned for bank sponsorship in news- 
bers during and after the Victory 
lan drive. The educational advertise- 
nents inform people about the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program, urging 
ut War Bonds be held to maturity 
od that extra cash be saved until goods 
we plentiful. Mats of the ads are fur- 
ished without charge. 

letters from Secretary of the Treas- 
wy Fred M. Vinson, former Stabiliza- 
im Director William H. Davis, and 
Randolph Burgess, former president 
i the American Bankers Association, 
sere addressed to bankers in September 


to urge their participation in the current 
campaign. The letters stressed the urgent 
need to keep the public alert to the im- 
portance of holding the line against 
rising prices. 

“We must combat a natural let-down 
—a tendency to believe that the danger 
of inflation is over,” said Mr. Davis. 
“Bankers can play a key part in this 
important information effort. You can 
exert an influence in your community 
against the temptation for business to 
bid competitively for inventories. You 
can advise the consumer against irre- 
sponsible spending while goods still are 
scarce.” 


Banxs cooperated generously in the 
last call for sponsorship of the educa- 
tional advertising campaign on Planned 
Spending and Saving. Orders came from 
large cities and small towns in every 
state. In many communities groups of 
banks—clearing houses and associations 
—jointly sponsored large advertisements 
with as many as 25 signing institutions. 
It is estimated that in all about 2,000 
banks participated. Many banks also 
sponsored car cards and outdoor adver- 


tising on the theme of the campaign. 
Others utilized the copy and illustra- 
tions offered for direct mail leaflets and 
blotters. 

The American Bankers Association, 
which has assisted the program from 
the start, is again lending its facilities 
and banks are being reached through 
the Association’s mailing list. The pro- 
gram has also been officially assisted by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the American Press Asso- 
ciation and the Western Newspaper 


A pessimist is an optimist w 
stayed the stock market. 


A diplomat leads a terrible life. When 
he isn’t straddling an issue, he is dodging 
one. 


With millions of new cars coming it’s 
a good idea to recall that old railroad 
crossing sign which said, “ Better stop a 
minute than forever.” 


You can’t say much for the average 
father’s skin, but he certainly has a pocket- 
book they love to touch. 


STOP DAYLIGHT HOLDUPS WITH FEDERAL TEAR GAS 


After World War 1, daylight holdups of banks increased 
onl crimes of violence reached 


steadily until 1932 when t 


against banks,”’ 


following World War 2. Recent successful 


an appalling figure. Not only were tremendous losses in 
money and securities involved, but many bank officers, 


employees and customers were killed, wounded or seriously 
injured. 


Accepted authorities predict a ‘wave of violent crimes 


BEFORE DISCHARGE OF FEDERAL TEAR GAS 


Write for Descriptive Lit- 
erature on How Federal 
Tear Gas Can Protect Your 
Bank Against Daylight 
Holdups — No Obligation. 


RMY 
|’ (E 
wart 


Production 
Award 


bank holdups indicate the warnings issued were justified. 
Federal Tear Gas Protection Systems stopped dayli ~ 
holdup attacks in thirty-four cases. The Federal Tear 
Protection System protects, not only money, but lives of 
customers as well as bank officials and employees. Evidence 
on this serious subject will be mailed upon request. 


AFTER DISCHARGE — COMPLETE COVERAGE 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


185 41st Street 
(Address All Mail to P. O. Box 268, Zone 30) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Union. 
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The Bank That 
Kudzu Built 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


the District Agricultura] School at Line. 
ville. His bank contributed $500, q, 
was a close observer of the soil buildj 
practices held there. Later, when q 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp was 
located in the county, he was one of the 
first farmers to request soil erosion con. 
trol assistance. He was also one of the 
first to apply for a district agreement 
when the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
District was established. 

Even more important is the vocal 
support he has given the Piedmont dis. 
trict program. He constantly advises 


his borrowers to take advantage of the 
Is Your Bank Prepared For Foreign Trade? | Piedmont Soil Conservation District 
program, and goes so far as to visit the 
OREIGN trade will constitute an important postwar oppor- farms of cooperating farmers. He never 
tunity for alert banks. Your customers will need banking | lacks the time for attending farm meet- 
facilities in foreign countries and data regarding conditions ings, county council meetings, tours and 
abroad, exchange regulations and credit information. special meetings connected with agri 
It is mot necessary for you to maintain connections with cultural development in Clay County. 
foreign countries to offer this service. Our Foreign Department I . 
will act as your own, supplying you with the facilities and in- N July of this year, he and H. L 
A . Wynn, of the First National Bank of 
formation you require. Moreover, the name of only one bank 
Ashland, sponsored a_banker-farmer 
—your own—will appear on the forms we supply. 
meeting. Awards were given six farmers 
This service will save you valuable time in establishing com- 


~ doing outstanding conservation work 
mercial credits, forwarding collections, making payments. The on their land. 


cost is small. Why not consult us now? We are ready to serve you. The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
made loans in 1940 to 24 4-H Club boys 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK wanting seed and fertiliser for planting 
a quarter acre of kudzu. After the kudzu 
AND TRUST COMPANY is established, the bank will make loans 
OF CHICAGO for buying registered calves to make use 
of the kudzu as a forage crop. 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 66 We have a number of farmers trying 
Member Federal Deposit a“ Insurance Corporation to make a living on land not worth more 
- than $10 an acre,” he observed. “We're 
trying to show them they can increase 
Oo HELP BUSINES S| the value of their land to $50 and $ 
an acre by terracing and increasing the 
fertility of their land. The day isn’t too 
far distant when the great majority of 
our farmers will be making proper use 
of their land.” 
And when that day arrives, W. E. 
ioriti Carpenter, Lineville banker, will get 
- — great deal of the credit for the trans 
Approvals formation of a worn out land. 
Necessary The difference between a man and 6 
* ff woman buying a hat is about four hours 
Please send cata- 
logue on Machines ( 


Bank Supplies 1) ‘ At these international conferences som 


MODEL No. 4ET—(Electric) MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) persons think that when things look rosy 
A large motor driven Machine with on unvsval Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be sen chen 90 for the Reds they look blue for the rest of us: 
or 5 
Register can be reset to zero. cout Some preacher in California 1 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY | | the world was coming 


CTF, 


REGISTERED U.S. y PATENT OFFICE 


The acceptance of Thermopane— Libbey - Owens: Ford’s transparent insulat- 
ing unit—has been tremendous! It is timely to emphasize the following: 


7 Thermopane is a registered trade mark of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company; 


Only Libbey-Owens-Ford makes Thermopane; 


Only Libbey -Owens-Ford can call a transparent 
insulating unit Thermopane; 
Only Thermopane has the Bondermetic Seal which 


bonds the panes of glass into one unit to prevent 
dirt and moisture from entering the dry air space; 


The name “‘Thermopane” can and should be used 
when referring to the L-O-F product; 


The word “Thermopane” should never be used 
when referring to any other brand of multiple- 
glazing construction. 


We make these statements because the function of a trade 
mark is to unequivocally identify the manufacturer of a 
product ...and to eliminate the possibility of confusion 
in the mind of the public concerning the producer of a 
specified product ...and to assure that the customer gets 
what he orders. 

We are sure that architects, contractors and others who 
are familiar with the superiority and advantages of 
Thermopane will welcome these statements... will refrain 
from using our trade mark in referring to any construction 
or product not made by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. 

We believe that our readers will understand L-O-F’s 
pride in Thermopane and our sincere desire to have 
Thermopane continue to enjoy its individuality. 


©1945 Thermopane is also available in Canada. ee 


Cut-away view of Thermopane 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FOR —the windowpane that insulates. 
a Gneat Name in GLASS 


\IBBEY » OWENS FORD GLASS COMPANY...TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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{ire story of one bank president’s 
interest in counseling and helping 


returning veterans was reported by 
Paul W. Albright, secretary of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of New York 
State, in that organization’s News 
Bulletin. 

A. W. Hooke, president of the Oneida 
County Savings Bank, Rome, New 
York, has taken a leading role in his 
community in aiding veterans. He hopes 
other bankers will not miss the oppor- 
tunity of rendering a real service to the 
boys as they come home. 


PRESCOTT 


GLENDALE 


LITCHFIELD PARK 
MESA 
CHANDLER — 
COOLIDGE —— 


CASA GRANDE — 


Our 21st Office 


“On the Border’’ 


In his capacity as chairman of the 
servicemen’s committee of the local 
Rotary Club, Mr. Hooke met many 
servicemen home on leave or furlough, 
and invited them as his guests to the 
weekly meetings of the club. He began 
to think about what might be done by 
bankers for returning veterans, to repay 
in part what they had done for all of us. 

His interest was further stimulated, 
Mr. Albright reports, when he heard of 
the bad luck experienced by one of the 
first veterans mustered out of service in 
Rome. Although he had a splendid war 


— GLOBE 
MIAMI 

— SUPERIOR 
MORENCI 

— CLIFTON 
HAYDEN 


— SAFFORD 


i offer a better, broader, faster service to 

banks, business firms and individuals who 
do an import-export business with Mexico, we 
have opened an office in Nogales, Arizona— 


one of the most important points of entry on the 
United States-Mexico border. 


Our new Nogales office—the 2lst in our 


statewide system — is the result of our having 
acquired the First National Bank of Nogales, a 
well-known, long established, highly regarded 


institution. 


If we can serve you, or your customers, in 


any way with your transactions in Mexico, you 
are most cordially invited to use our facilities. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANIK 


How One Bank Helps Veterans 


record, this veteran and his wife we 
forced to live in a poorly furnished roon 
and in his old job he felt he wasn’t get 
ting fair treatment. Mr. Hooke hear; 
of the case and asked the veteran to « 
at the bank for a talk. The bank presi 
dent explained the benefits veteray 
were entitled to, and promised to help 

The upshot was that a small hon 
was located, a guaranteed loan cop 
pleted, one floor of the house y 
rented, a garden started, and the vet 
eran returned to his church, which h 
had left in his bitterness. 

The appreciative ex-soldier told th 
bank president that he hoped he woul 
find time to help other perplexed veter 
ans. Mr. Hooke decided to do just tha 
Here are his own comments on hi 
bank’s program: 

“Tf possible, a returned veteran jj 
the employed personnel of the ba 
may be of great assistance in talkiy 
over preliminary matters with th 
veteran, but I have found that the boy 
seem to appreciate having a person: 
interview with a senior officer. 

“The real value of the counsel ani 


advice of the bank officer comes int@ Th 
play in his ability carefully to analy 4. 

| each case history and frankly advi 
the veteran accordingly. a 
“In order that a file might be kepf 174 
showing the factual results of thes : 
personal interviews with the veteran to 
a special card was printed which giv] me 
considerable data concerning the histor}... 
of each case. pr 


“‘Here are some of the tangible result 
obtained from the first 25 interviews: 

“Two home loans have been grantet 
—one of $4,000 and one of $5,000 
Three more loans for purchasing homes 
are being processed; four veterans have 
been referred to commercial banks for 
counsel and advice relative to busines 
loans, one other case finally was referre! 
to the Government for study in an ¢ 
fort to obtain a loan to operate a sma 
manufacturing business. Jobs in line 
of business other than that in whid 
they were previously engaged wert 
found for two veterans, six were at 
vised to go back to their old jobs an 
several who were receiving pensions du¢ 
to disabilities were believed not ye 
ready to assume the responsibilities 0 
either a job or the purchase of a home 

“The expressions of appreciatio 
from the boys themselves have mort 
than repaid our bank for the time a 
effort expended on this morale building 
public relationship between this bat 
and our veterans.” 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


New construction insures production and employment 


The speedy production of more goods for more 
customers which creates more employment, re- 
quires construction of new factories and modern- 
ization of old ones, 

Surveys show that manufacturers are preparing 
toinvest nearly five billion dollars in plants, equip- 
ment and alterations in 1946. It has also 
been estimated that under a favorable and 
prosperous business era, over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five billion dollars will 


be invested in industrial construction in the next 
ten to fifteen years. 

Efficient and economical construction, planned 
by competent architects and engineers and executed 
by qualified general contractors is essential to 
American Progress. Contractors identified by the 

emblem of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc. can be depended upon 
because of the business principles for which 
this emblem stands. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SHILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


This Advertisement is No. 3 of this series 
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British Bank Deposits 


most marked feature in British 
banking during the war was the 
continuous growth in deposits, a 
growth that incidentally still continues. 
The figures on June 30, 1945 for the 
combined clearing banks in Britain 
show deposits of $19 billion compared 
with $8,980 million for August 1939, an 
increase of over 100 per cent. 
This huge growth in deposits is the 
direct outcome of official action and the 


deficit financing of war production. For 
some time past the main function of the 
banking system has been to lend back to 
the Government officially created credit, 
of which the banks have been the un- 
avoidable recipients. 

This is made quite apparent when one 
examines the manner in which the banks 
have disposed of theirincreased deposits. 
Actually the whole of the increase, to- 
gether with the reduction in loans and 
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Deposits: Individuals, Firms and Corporations 


B. F, BARNETT 
Vice President 


W. M. Bovamp 


Company 


F. L. Dunn 
Executive Vice 

A. L. 
Real Estate 


. , Asst. Vice President 
KENDALL, Asst. Vice President 


. R. Denton, Asst. Cashier 


> 
9 


H. N. Grers 


8 
FE 


E.mer HALE 


D. Mayo 
Pre: 


> 
8 


President, Bovaird Supply 


President, Deep Rock 
Corporation 


sident, Mayo Hotel Company 


$38,420,181.97 


79,250,382.89 $117,670,564.86 


$141,127,196.60 
$93,073,603.37 
25,107,013.80 


15,449,665.42 $133,630,282.59 


,000,000. 
_1,847,232.81 


6,847,232.81 
$141,127,196.60 


DIRECTORS 


R. Orrs McCimrrocx 
President 


IL. — 
President, Jones & Laughlin 
Supply Company 
W. G. 
President, Skelly Oil Company 
R. E_mo THomPson 
Executive Vice President, Sunray 
Oil Corporation 


Gary Y. VANDEVER 
Vice President, Vandever Dry 
Goods Company 


Presiden 


President, Hale-Halsell Company W. K. Warren 


President, Warren Petroleum 
Cor poration 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR | 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION 


advances, has been placed into goven 
ment paper either in the form of Tre 
ury bills, Treasury deposit receipts , 
simple investments. The T. D. R's 
$7,754 million and investments of $4.5) 
are together equal to almost 65 per cen 
of the total deposits, the total holding 
“governments” being about 68 per cey 
compared with 35 per cent in 1938, an 
22 per cent in 1918. On the other hang 
the most remunerative of all bank assets 
loans and advances, now represent by 
16 per cent of deposits, as compared wi 
42 per cent in 1938 and over 50 per cen 
prior to the last war. 

This huge excess holding of goven 
ment paper in actual fact represents th 
measure of the general public’s unwi 
ingness to take up government bond 
Though the public responded right roy. 
ally to the call for war savings, it i 
quite apparent that many individual 
and corporations preferred to keep con 
siderable sums on deposit in their ban 
—that is, they have desired a fai 
high liquidity for their resources. Th 
proportion of the public’s resource 
which has been kept on deposit in 
sense represents forced saving and ha 
largely arisen from the fact that spend 
ing outlets have been few in number b 
reason of the various controls. 

Since the war in Europe ended ther 
has been a slackening in the saving 
campaign, and this slackening is 
flected in the current six months increas 
in deposits. Since December of last year 
deposits have risen by $2,600 million 
compared with $800 million in the first 
six months of 1944. 


Tuovcx monetary resources are th 
accumulating, the supply of things 0 
which cash can be spent has hardly 
begun to improve. It has been realizei 
that the real danger of inflation woul 
arise at the end of the war as after 1918) 
and the present growth of liquid funds 
is a potential source of inflation. Hap’ 
pily the controls over both price and 
supply are still being held, but the 
greater the growth of funds the greattt 
the danger of the controlling dams being 
burst by a flood of spending. A ne¥ 
savings drive is scheduled, and if it 
properly handled then a considerable 
volume of the increased deposits of the 
last six months will be mopped up. 
The question naturally arises whethet 
the large wartime increase in deposits 
has come to stay or whether there wil 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Cash and Due from Banks......sccccccccccccee 
U. S. Government 
| 
Taxes, interest and 558,790.32 
Dividend Declared (Payable December 15, 1945).....cccccscecees 40,000.00 \ 
Undivided Profits and 
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EMITTANCES ABROAD 
ARE IN DEMAND 


Thousandsof people are eager to aid the distressed 
in foreign lands by sending them money. 


They can do this by check, money order, or 
cable. 


It is possible for you to offer this service to 
your patrons simply by coordinating your sales 
efforts with the American Express long estab- 
lished foreign payment facilities. 


This relieves the bank of maintaining foreign 
balances, reconciling statements and other details 
incidental to foreign exchange. 


Sales are made by the bank in its own name— 
its identity is retained. The Company looks after 
the payments. 


All necessary forms are furnished. 
All necessary information is provided. 


For more than fifty years this American 
Express Service to many banks has continued 
uninterrupted. 


As the field broadens in this crucial time, it is, 
once more, placed before you for your convenience 
and use. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Foreign Remtllance Department 


65 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Ir IS the pioneer’s temptation to reminisce, another way of saying that more people are fe be liq 
recalling the lusty days when he had a hand putting Continental Power to use than in ovata 
in shaping the destiny of things to come. any previous period — and the uses are more ffuk’s im 
Being no exception to the rule, Continental numerous and diversified than ever before. 2m 
has moments, too, when it would like the The drawing boards and the test houses are fisby a g 
world to know of its role in the development at their all-time peak, developing additional ” a 
of early automotive transportation, and later engines to add to the prestige of the Red hi short 
of the part it played in fostering the accept- Seal name. oar 
ance of light aircraft. The reputation of Continental, you see, never has stopped nethod ¥ 


is by util 
of short 
ue, how 
time yet 


the 


Red Seal Engines reaches far, far back into 


being a pioneer. That’s why people come to 
those pioneering days. 


Continental with their power problems. But 
But to harp on those achievements would today’s pioneering differs from that at the 
be to ignore the momentous present. For turn of the century, in that side by side with 


it is now — today — that Continental is it is a matured production operation that veep 
living its most exciting times. And each of can and does meet the world’s need for fftton 
these busy todays is a threshold to a more low-cost power. oo. 
intriguing tomorrow. to acti 
requir 

More Red Seal Engines, of more types, and oS a ciate demand 
in greater range of horse- ha 
¢ 

power, are being produced lo ntinental Mote rs d 
today than ever before. POWER BY ° husines: 
[orporation ins wit 

That is, of course, only fe prov 
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4 fall in the volume with the return 
» a full peacetime economy. If past 

eats are any guide to future develop- 

vats a fall of any consequence in the 
el of deposits is unlikely. During the 
viod 1913-21, which included the in- 
wiionary boom, deposits in Britain rose 

y some 145 per cent. During the next 
ur years, which covered the drastic 
Wfationary period;-the fall in deposits 

ssa mere 9 per cent. In the years that 
lowed, deposits on the whole con- 
‘ued to increase, and December 1938 
mnd them some 15 per cent higher 

an the peak figure of 1921. 

It appears therefore that during war- 
ime when the national incomeincreases, 
unk deposits are created by official 
ition, but when national income falls 
ith the return of a peace economy the 
rated deposits are not destroyed. 

There appear to be only two practi- 
almethods by which wartime deposits 
an be liquidated. One is by the banks 
lisposing of their investments direct to 
he general public. By this process the 
unk’s investment portfolio is reduced 
ind a corresponding fall takes place in 
helevel of deposits. The second method 
is by a government issue of securities 
firect to the public, the proceeds of 
nhich are to be used in the redemption 
if short term debt at present held by 
the banks. In brief a funding operation 
designed to redeem T. D. R.’s. A further 
nethod which is hardly practical policy 
is by utilizing budget surpluses to pay 
if short term debt. Budget surpluses 
ue, however, most unlikely for some 
ime yet to come. 


We therefore find ourselves forced to 
the conclusion that the future saving 
labits of the public will have a marked 
lect on the aggregate of bank deposits. 
Torefrain from spending, whether vol- 
wtarily or compulsorily through con- 
tol action, is not in itself enough; what 
Stequired is an increase in the public 
temand for securities. 

Whether there will be a continuance 
if the demand for securities is some- 
That doubtful. Many individuals and 

ess houses have purchased securi- 
tits with the intention of cashing them 

0 provide funds for use in the post-war 
period, and it is asking a lot of people to 
forego their legitimate desires and to 
‘atinue purchasing still more securi- 
tis. As a matter of practical economics 
itis not often realized that the wartime 
‘vings are of no real use for the im- 
nediate purpose of reconstruction. 
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British Bank Deposits 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


All the liquid resources of the com- 
munity, whether held in the form of 
bank deposits, government securities, 
tax certificates or saving certificates, 
are in actual fact claims on future re- 
sources. Capital equipment, the real 
physical equipment, can only be ob- 
tained by means of future savings, and 
to encash past savings and utilize the 
proceeds to support a demand for con- 
sumption goods will only aggravate the 
existing shortage of physical capital. 

In the early post-war period it will be 
necessary to restrict current consump- 
tion so that capital equipment can be 


Like Harvest, 
the Future 
Waits for 


renewed and augmented. This funda- 
mental fact will have to be brought 
home to the people of Britain who will 
have to realize that the shortages are 
occasioned not through lack of financial 
capital, but through the dearth of ma- 
terials and labor. An intensive savings 
campaign and the continuance of physi- 
cal controls are vital if inflationary 
tendencies are to be kept in check. In 
any event no appreciable reduction in 
bank deposits can be envisaged, and the 
failure to maintain adequate control can 
easily bring about a further increase. 
F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


M INNEAPOLIS; MOLINE 


The wise farmer of today isn’t stand- 
ing idly by waiting for what the 
future may bring . . . He knows 
that prosperity for himself and his 
family will come only with sound, 
careful planning and good manage- 
ment of his farm. 

His plan of good management in- 
cludes the use of modern power 
machinery, such as Minneapolis- 
Moline Tractors and farm machines, 
to help him keep his soil in good 
condition and harvest bigger crops 
at less cost on time. MM machines 
enable him to increase the capacity 
of his land with new, improved 
methods and to produce new crops 
with greater profits. 

Local bankers, cooperating with 
the MM Machinery Dealer in their 
community, can do much to make 
new, modern machinery available 
to the farmers in their area, thereby 
benefiting the community as a whole. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
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My 


goes taster-with 


7 TI like Marchant because it’s the 


answer.. 


multiplier-factor...not afterwards. 
| What a time saver! 


“We chose MARCHANT 
because it delivers More 
Calculations Per Pay-Roll 
Dollar! We've looked the 

automatic calculator 

field over anew, and 
we've found that Mar- 


4 chant delivers Today’s | 
Highest Possible 4 
Performance!” 


Now Available Without Priority 


SUENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 


"SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE.EVERY WH 


1% 


| MARCHANT/ 


| easiest and simplest. To multiply, — 
I merely set the amounts, read the 

clear. My Marchant 

multiplies while I'm entering the 


| Marchant Caleulating Machine 
: Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


“SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S: 


cash and government securities as they 
had deposits. In the future, if deposits 
decline in any area as they did in the 
years following 1929, the country banks 
should be able to meet the decline easily 
without curtailing their lending services. 

One of the most important recent 
developments in the field of agricultural 
credit has been the support given farm- 
ers in soil conservation projects. This 
movement, which is rapidly being or- 
ganized in all of the states has for its 
purpose to stimulate a greater interest 
in the conservation of agricultural re- 
sources and to encourage farmers who 
have established a complete soil and 
water conservation plan on their farms. 
To accomplish this, the bankers in the 
various states have sought the coopera- 
tion and advice of their state colleges of 
agriculture and extension services. 

Another long term development of 
immense value has been in practical 
educational projects to encourage and 
help not only adult members of farm 
families, but the youth of agricultural 
areas. During 1944-45 this type of 
public service received increased em- 
phasis which is reflected in the variety 
of prizes and achievement awards pro- 
vided by state and local bankers organi- 
zations, as well as by individual banks. 
The principal contact with youth was 
through 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers 
of America organizations. 

At the executive meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Commission in Omaha, South 
Dakota will be especially honored 
through the presentation of the special 
10-year 1,000 point award. Other states 
which have already received this dis- 
tinction include Georgia, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington. Four new 
states are included in the 1,000 point 


“They used to complain, but now they’re 
civilians they brag about the tough sergeants 
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3 Country Bank Achievement Record 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


pepRODUC 


grouping, and these are New J ) 


West Virginia, North Carolina, an 
Missouri. Other states which will receive 
the award include New York, Vermon 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
South Carolina, Indiana, Kentucky 
Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, ouisia: 

Mississippi, Arkansas, Illinois, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ni 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexicr 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Californi: 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, 
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BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLE} 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs, 
Estimates and special 
cheerfully submit- 


modest satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 


and other bank 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO 
36 East 22nd St 


New York | 


INTEREST 


OF EVERY KIND 


Universal, E-Z, Robinsonian, Star, 
Simplex, PDQ, IXL. Standard and 
others. Order direct from largest 
publisher and supplier of bank- 
ing interest tables. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY (0.1 
542 S$. Dearborn St., Dept. i, Chicage § 


LE 


Select 


The 


WILLARD HOTEL 
In The Nation's Capital 


Its comfort. convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisiactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL | 


FINANCE EXECUTIVE .. - 


33 yeors old, desires position with bank as manager 
of Consumer Credit Dept. Ten years’ various expe 
ence in Personal Loans, Automobile, Appliance, ond 
F.H.A. Title 1 financing. Able to set up Dept. and pro- 
mote. College, good personality. Box A-11. 
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ygpRODUCED BELOW IS A SCENE FROM THE SPECTACLE, “FIGHTING THE FLAMES”, PRODUCED ABOUT 1900 AT DREAMLAND, CONEY ISLAND. 


“fighting the Flames” 
om American Tragedy Sn One Careless 


CAST OF CHARACTERS: 


FIRE CHIEF 
COMMENTATOR 
CARELESSNESS 


FRE CHIEF: We are losing ground—fire is gaining! 
Every year, it seems, there are more fires and worse 


more lives lost and greater property damage. 
ia Something has to be done! 


im COMMENTATOR: You're right—fire is gaining. In the 

year ending June 30, 1945, $442,877,000 fire damage 
was reported. That’s 10% over the preceding year and 
3% increase over the losses two years ago. 


FIRE CHIEF: Carelessness is at the root of this—that’s 
the menace we must face. 


CARELESSNESS: Yes, and what a menace! The flick of 
alighted cigarette, a pile of oily waste—and there I am 
starting another fire. I’m everywhere and wherever I am, 


I work. That’s why I, Carelessness, am the chief cause 
of fires! 


November 1945 


COMMENTATOR: True, true — Carelessness is far and 
away the biggest known cause of fives. Figures show 
that this menace alone accounts for almost all serious 


pres. 
FIRE CHIEF: But Carelessness can be fought and licked! 


COMMENTATOR: Yes, but only through constant effort. 
For when people are reminded to be careful, fires fall 
off. That’s our job! 

(Curtain) 


Epilogue: 

> 24 THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY: 
The best time to fight a fire is before it starts — 
join the campaign against Carelessness! 


(Asbestos ) 
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A Better Homes 
Clinic 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


Meeting No. 9—Kitchen and laundry 
planning: 

Subjects—Types of kitchens; services 
available; materials; equipment. 

Meeting No. 10—Windows: 

Subjects—Can make or ruin appearance 
of home; Types—advantages and com- 
parative costs. 

Meeting No. 11—Interior decorating and 
finishing (lecture). 

Meeting No. 12—Painting and land- 
scaping (lecture). 

Meeting No. 13—Dri-builts—prefabri- 
cated homes and radiant heating. 

Meeting No. 14—Remodeling problems. 


Au details are worked out before each 
meeting, and experts in the various fields 
—usually out-of-town manufacturers 
representatives—are invited to address 
the group, which averages between 150 
and 200 families. 

Reporting on the success of this 
project, A. T. Spitzer II, cashier, says: 
“This project is considered a community 
service and will, we believe, result in 
better homes and a more stable com- 
munity, as well as open up new mort- 


gage lending opportunities. The meet- 
ings are designed to educate the pro- 
spective builder by marshaling all the 
information on construction, products, 
supplies for him, discussing advantages 
and comparative costs.” 


OOO 


It never pays for a pedestrian to insist 
on his legal rights in front of a moving 
truck. 


The main reason for teaching a child 
algebra is so he won’t look like a dumbbell 
years later when his child comes to him 
with his algebra problems. 


We will say for flying that at least there 
are no grade-crossings or intersections. 


A good politician is a fellow who has 
prejudices enough to suit the needs of all 
his constituents. 


It may be a paradox but self-govern- 
ment doesn’t run without the people taking 
a hand in it. 


One thing the aviation industry needs 
is a law requiring taillights on mountains. 


It is never as easy to love your neighbor 
as your pelf. 
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BRONZ 


570 Broadway 


UP TO 900 CHECKS PER ig 


and 


Available NOW 


The New AMERICAN 


Heavy Duty 
Electric Perforator 


your check han- 
dling with this modern machine. 
The new, postwar AMERICAN 
Electric Check Canceling Perfora- 
tors are now available in all sizes 
and models. New engineering and 
designing make them time, labor 
and space saving. Built-in quality 
makes them quiet, vibrationless, 
sturdy for long service. If you want 
uninterrupted efficiency with maxi- 
mum production, do your check 
canceling the AMERICAN way. 
Sales and service in all principal 
cities. Write for full particulars, 
without obligation. 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR COMPANY 


625 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Sales and Service: 227 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on 


PLAQUES 
& SIGNS | 


Once again, “Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting 
solid Bronze! Write today for 
illustrated Catalog BP showing 
many styles available; Pre-View 
sketch sent FREE—send approxi- 
mate dimensions. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 


New York 12, N. Y 


FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE 


@ The memories of eight decades 
are strong as Millers National 
Insurance Company marks its 
eightieth anniversary in 1945. 
Among them is remembrance of 
Cyrus Field’s perseverance in 
completing the first successful 
transatlantic cable in 1866. 
when Millers National already 
was one year old. 
Illinois Fire was founded in 1876. 


Next time specify one of these estab- 
lished, time-tested fire companies 


MILLERS NATIONS 


Insurance. ompany) 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance ompadny 
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4 $9,000,000,000-a-year demand for houses 
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Ma New Rails for the railroads. More jobs in steel! 


steel. 


New Cars for old will 


Needed: 5,000,000 refrigerators. Result: Jobs making steel. 


What’s the Chance of a Postwar Job—in Steel ? 


H™ MANY jobs will there be in the 
steel mills for returning veterans 
and war workers? No one knows ex- 
actly. But this much is certain: 


Plans have long been made to meet 
quickly after Victory the tremendous, 
pent-up demand for goods—and it will 
be out of production to meet this de- 
mand that johs by the thousands will 
come. 


Consider a few of the facts. The steel 
industry faces, right now, an accu- 
mal ted demand for more than 600 

es of iron and steel that have not 
manufactured for civilian use 

Ke 1942 — including an estimated 
00,000 radios, 5,000,000 refrigera- 
ms, and 3,000,000 washing machines. 


Postwar building is expected to run 
to 9 billion dollars a year. There will 
be an immediate need for at least 
7,000,000 automobiles to replace those 
junked since the war began. The re- 
building of European countries will 
open a tremendous market for Ameri- 
can steel. 


Over and above this, will be the de- 
mand for steel in new products — 
planes, deep-freeze units, air-condition- 
ing equipment, television receivers, and 
hundreds of other devices grown out 
of war discoveries. 


And all this will result in countless 
jobs—for demand for goods makes jobs. 


Now that Victory has been won, the 
steel industry and other industries will 


put into operation their plans for the 
jobs and opportunities all of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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THE 
* HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


This department spent a pleasant lunch 
hour the other day with Associate Editor 
Clayton Rawson of True Detective mag- 
azine. Mr. Rawson is a true connoisseur. 
He collects choice specimens of crime as 
somemen go for rarecoinsor first editions. 


* * * 


Here’s one of his exhibits: A well-appear- 
ing gentleman goes to the cashier’s window 
jo a large department store and says he 
wants to pay his bill. fe a bill for 
$30 which the store recently sent to 
(let’s say) John Jones. 


He offersa check payable to John Jones 
for $70. It is an imprinted check of the 
AcmeConstruction Company duly signed 
by the treasurer of the company. With a 
letter or two and an automobile license, 
he identifies himself as John Jones, en- 
dorses the check and departs with $40 in 
change and the receipted bill. 


* * * 


On his way out of the store he selects $200 
worth of merchandise and charges it to 
John Jones. The sales n checks the 
credit department and finds that ‘‘Jones”’ 
is all right—he’s just paid his bill. ‘Mr. 
Jones”’ disposes fo his merchandise through 
his underworldconnections,anddisappears. 


. preparation for his feat, this crafts- 

had rif rifled a few mail boxes and 

a handful of store 
bills, among them the one he used here. 


* * * 
From a shady printer he had ired a 
supply of imprinted checks. He’d signed 


any name that struck his fancy as “‘trea- 
surer.”” His phony letters and automobile 
license are standard equipment for any 
artist in his line of work. All very simple 
. because the store cashed a check for an 
unknown endorser. 
* * * 

“Know Your Endorser” is the theme 
of the campaign which the U.S. Secret 
Service has waged so energetically to 
stamp out this kind of racket. 

* * * 

In cooperation with the Secret Service, 
Hammermill has distributed more than 
a million copies of its little folder, a7 
Cautions on Cashing Checks.’ Many 
banks find it an effective and tactful way 
to warn their customers to be constantly on 
their guard. 

* * * 

If you're not acquainted with “’7 Cautions,” 
send for a copy, look it over, then ask for a 
supply. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake 
Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


(FLASH! Just as the above column was 
going to A sap this bad check passer was 


in Rochester, 
hase!) 


Instruction Manual 


“The ABC’sof Teller Work”—a new 
instruction manual for internal bank 
use—was recently adapted by the DE- 
TROIT BANK. The co-authors, Walton 
B. Moore and Jack L. Talbot, of the 
bank staff, have assembled a bookful 
of workable, practical procedures and 
factual material having a maximum of 
usability. 

The manual sets forth techniques and 
procedures in the training of new and 
upgraded employees for teller work. 
There is no attempt to give an all- 
embracing, detailed breakdown of the 
teller’s job. Instead, the reader is led 
step by step through the major func- 
tions of the job: Cash handling and 
custody, identification, signature com- 
parison, cashing checks, accepting sav- 
ings deposits, and honoring withdraw- 
als. 

Chapters also deal with such sub- 
jects as cage arrangement and equip- 
ment, common errors, and omissions, 
customer relations, and basic rules. The 
manual will be used as text in the bank’s 
extensive training program for its 
employees. 


Believe It or Not 


A tree grows in Booker, Texas, smack 
in the middle of the First STATE 
Bank’s lobby. The story goes back to 
1925, when a local farmer, impressed by 
the delicious flavor of a California 
orange, decided to cultivate a few seeds 
in an old coffee can. A year later, the 


farmer, amazed at the greenness of }; 
shrub, hustled to the bank to deposit 
his precious fledgling tree in saf 
and warm— keeping from North Texas 
brisk Winter. 

At the bank the tree was sub 
quently transplanted from the coffes 
can to a larger wooden candy bucket 
In 1928, the tree having acquired all the 
aspects of a household pet, was tray 
planted in a hole bored through thd 
concrete floor of the bank. Now the tree 
is kept trimmed back to the ceiling 
height of 14 feet, and on one side t, 
allow for lobby traffic. It has bloomed 
frequently in the past 10 years, but th 
fruit dropped before maturity. In 1943 
two oranges were harvested, and in 
1944 a grand total of nine were picked 
and we dare say, eaten. This all goes to 
prove that anything is possible in Texas. 


Blue Cross 


E. W. Rossiter, president of the Bayx 
OF HarTINGTON, Nebraska, has made 
the bank a center for enrolment and 
dues collection for the Blue Cross, non- 
profit plan whereby hospital bills ar 
prepaid on a group basis. 

Those who enroll in the plan and pay 
their fees at the bank constitute a mem- 
bership group. The service is provided 
not only to custemers of the bank but 
to residents of Hartington and vicinity. 

“The Blue Cross program,” said Mr. 
Rossiter, “brought people into our 
bank who had never been patrons of our 
bank, or any bank.” The work involved 
is negligible, he added. 


Examining records 
of the Bank of 
Japan after it had 
been temporarily 
closed by order of 
General MacArthur 
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The ear-of-corn trade mark 

S are of The Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust 
Company,Philadelphia, 

1 pay one of the best-known 
emblems in banking. 


olved Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The trade mark of The Corn Exchange National branches in Philadelphia, are on Hammernill 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, is known Safety, with the bank's famous trade mark 
throughout the nation. as part of the surface design. The check shown 
Checks of this great bank, which has eleven _ below is on Chainline Hammermill Safety. 
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ORDER now your copy of: 


MONTGOMERY'S 


Federal Taxes on 
Estates, Trusts and 


Gifts 1945-46 


TANDARD GUIDE to estate planning. Since 
1917 the counsel of Montgomery’s tax 
books has been relied on by 
trust officers, attorneys, and all 
who administer or own property. 
This manual covers applica- 
tion of the federal estate tax, 
gift tax and those features of 
income tax peculiar to dece- 
dents, estates, and trusts. 
NEW 1945-46 issue will be 
ready in December, bringing up 
to date developments in the law 
and its operation. Get 
your order in now. $7.50 


ORDER now also: 


MONTGOMERY’S 
Federal Taxes on 
Corporations 1945-46 


7 help bank officers need on this year’s corpora- 
tion tax problems. Everything in one place for 
quick reference and easy application; changes in the 
law; developments in its administration; experience- 
founded counsel on what to watch for, what to do. 
Unique presentation, nowhere else paralleled or du- 
plicated. New 1945-46 issue ready in Decem- 

ber. Order your copy now. Two volumes, $15.00 


A TAX PROGRAM for 
a:Solvent America 


By the Committee on 
Postwar Tax Policy 


ROSWELL MAGILL, Chairman 


fp is the plan that has been receiving such wide 
and favorable comment from the press of the nation. 
It includes recommendations of vital interest now to 
all taxpayers — corporate, individual, and fiduciary. 


“ Probably the soundest tax proposal yet. Suggestions 
eminently practical at this time."’ — Taxes. $3.00 


Roswell Magill’s 


TAXABLE INCOME 


 grnige Epition. A complete, up-to-date study of 
the reasoning and analysis the federal courts and 
Congress have followed through the years in answer- 
ing the question, “ what is tarable income?’’ An invalu- 
able guide to judgment in situations involving effect 
of specific transactions or courses of action. $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send us the books checked below. Within 5 
days after receipt we will send the price (plus post- 
age) or return the books. (We pay delivery if you 
remit with order; money refunded on request.) 


0 Montgomery's Federal Taxes on Estates, 


Trusts and Gifts 1945-46 .......... $7.50 

0 Montgomery's Federal Taxes on Corpora- 

0 Tax Program for a Solvent America, 
3.00 
0 Taxable Income, Magill ............... 6.00 

(please print) 

(your name) M68 
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YOUR READING 


Corporate Finance 


THE PATTERN OF CorRPORATE FI- 
NANCIAL STRUCTURE. By Walter A. 
Chudson. Financial Research Program, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1945. 148 pp. $2. 


As A part of the Financial Research 
Program’s investigation of changes in 
the financial structure of American busi- 
ness, 1900 to 1940, there was need for a 
comprehensive picture of the distin- 
guishing financial features of incorpo- 
rated manufacturing and trade enter- 
prise, grouped by industry, size of cor- 
poration, and profitability, for one 
recent year. 

The year 1937 was selected for analy- 


| sis because it was a year of high busi- 


ness activity, and the most recent for 
which source figures were available in 
the Statistics of Income of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Statistics of 
American Listed Corporations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Dr. Chudson, using corporate bal- 
ance-sheet data, outlines a cross-section 
pattern of variation with respect to in- 
dustry, corporate size, and reported 
profitability for manufacturing, mining, 
trade, and construction. He studies the 


| variation in such items as composition 
| of assets and liabilities; inventory hold- 
ings, cash, and accounts receivable; 
| turnover of current or working assets; 


balance-sheet ratios; and other factors. 


Practical Democracy 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DE- 
MOCRACY. By George B. de Huszar. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1945. 140 pp. $2. 


Ma. DE Huszar, a social scientist and 
member of the faculty of European and 
Asiatic Area Study, University of Chi- 
cago, goes to the heart of the problem of 
democracy by showing how to put de- 
mocracy into action in everyday life, in 
the school, the business organization, 
and the community. 

“Democracy is something you do; not 
something you talk about. It is more 
than a form of government, or an atti- 
tude or opinion. It is participation,” 
says Mr. de Huszar. In the formation 
of problem-centered groups, set up to 
solve specific situations which are under 
our control, and which we can affect, 
the author finds the key to “‘do-democ- 
racy” as distinguished from “talk- 
democracy.” The author describes the 
characteristics and functioning of such 


groups, and how they develop dey 
cratic, cooperative persons, and help; 
produce democratic institutions » 
ways of life from the base of society yp 


Banking Statistics 


MONEY AND BANKING 1942-44. 
League of Nations. International Dor 
ments Service, Columbia Univers 
Press, New York, 1945. 224 pp. $3, 


In THE present edition of this om 
pendium, 54 central bank and 45 
mercial bank systems are covered ing 
nual and quarterly tables, extend; 
from 1937 to 1944. The statistics areas 
companied by brief notes explaining¢ 
data given and summarizing reg 
changes in banking legislation. 

The book is divided in two party 
Part I contains international summaris 
of currency composition and moy 
ments, central and commercial ban 
assets, recorded central gold reserves i 
millions of U. S. dollars, value of work 
gold production, cash ratios of commer 
cial bank., indices of bank clearings 
interest rates and value of currencies 
U.S. cents; Part II consists of individu 
balance-sheets of central banks ani 
combined balance-sheets and profit-an 
loss accounts of commercial 
The commercial bank statistics are pre 
sented on a uniform basis in accordance 
with a schedule elaborated by the 
League of Nations. 


VETERAN LAw MANuaAL. Commer 
Clearing House, Chicago, 271 pp. $2. 


Tus guide to servicemen’s rights and 
benefits is divided into three main divi 
sions: (1) a complete guide to the entirq 
field of veteran law, entitled “Righ 
and Benefits,” with footnotes contait- 
ing comment and pertinent excerpis 
from official rulings and instructions; 
(2) a reproduction of the full texts 0 
the important Federal statutes, # 
amended to April 1945, applying to e 
servicemen; and (3) the complete texts 
of the guaranteed loan regulations. 


ENGLAND’S DECADENT _ INTERN‘ 
TIONAL Economy. By William F. Haw 
hart. C. C. Nelson Publishing (o, 
Appleton, Wis., 86 pp. $2. 


An analysis of England’s deterioral- 
ing international position and of the 
United States’ risk in underwriting het 
financially. 


BEATRICE ANN FREAR 
BANKING 
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REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE OFFICERS 


Send for this new, informative booklet 


Here’s a new booklet that should be in the 
files of every real estate or mortgage officer 
interested in sound residential mortgages. 


Printed in full color and attractively illus- 
trated it tells the story on ALWINTITE Alumi- 
num Windows. Tells how their many features 
make a home more enjoyable for the owner 

. a better investment for the mortgagor. 


ALWINTITE Aluminum Windows have many 
patented design and construction features 
that assure continued trouble-free operation 
and eliminate costly upkeep. These windows 
cannot rust or rot. They never need painting. 


Their built-in, stainless steel weather strip- 
ping keeps out drafts, saves fuel. And most 
important to you, they increase the market- 
ability and resale value of any house. 


While A-twintitz Aluminum Windows add a 
touch of luxury to any home, they are not ex- 
pensive. They are priced low enough to per- 
mit their use in moderate and low cost houses. 


Get the full story on ALwintiTe Aluminum 
Windows today. Write for a copy of our new 
booklet, “We're going to have Aluminum 
Windows.” 


THE ALUMINUM WINDOW CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of General Bronze Corporation 


34-27 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
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Name 


Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pro- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: 
Reserves: 


$5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
$5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, cH1Caco 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, ‘“‘The Investment Merits of 

American Municipal Bonds.”’ 


Address. 


KCl 


| 


NEW 


= Bonds of Distinction 


American municipal bonds have traditionally 
occupied a place of distinction in the 
financial markets. In respect to security, 

they have earned a position second only to 
the direct or contingent obligations of the 
United States Government. Their exemption 
from federal income taxes provides special 
advantages in this era of high federal 
taxation. Such bonds thus merit preferred 
consideration from investors seeking 
conservatism and tax exempt income. But 

as with all securities, municipal bonds 
require care in their selection to fit the 
individual investment portfolio. 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


Send for this Comprehensive Book 
on Municipals 


An exhaustive 74-page study of the 
investment qualities of these bonds, 
covering factors important to prudent 
selection, is available to interested 
applicants without obligation. Send for 
this valuable guide to informed action— 
“The Investment Merits of American 
Municipal Bonds.” 


Use this request form—at no cost 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


Banking’s Own 
Post-War Product 


(Continued from page 40) 


The regional credit groups, it was saidil IW 

should make the smaller banks moll 
confident in handling these loans, Bani P 
feel they can do the credit job, and th 
public feels the banks are trying 
important psychological advantage 
private lending. 


Advertising and Publicity 


The presentation of banking’s story 
the people, it was emphasized, is vit, 
for public opinion will control the fy 
of the American banking system. 7 
banks’ job in this country is to mult 
their contacts with the public th 
adequate public relations media: adv 
tising, news, radio, screen and p 


The story of the credit group mo 
ment has been widely publicized throw 
the daily and trade press. Newspaper 
and magazines in all parts of the coun 
have told their readers what the bank 


were doing to make sure that no desery qickly 
ing borrower suffered from lack of finan grygp 
cial assistance. VALUA 
Pros and cons of group sponsorship STOCK 
advertising, as against individual ban 
copy, were outlined. The point w men 
made that the credit group is in anexgl Now, 
cellent position to do a job of coopeng 12 Y« 
tive advertising in local newspapers. ot 
Suggested copy themes for adverts gray 
ing included “Champion Free Enter onbo 


prise,” ‘Help the Community’ proof 
programs, “Tell the Credit Story,” ang W ‘ 
“Sell Business Loans.” 


Tus report started with Bob Hanes 
story, and it will end with another, told 
by Frank C. Rathje, president of th 
American Bankers Association. 


Some weeks ago, Mr. Rathje said he np 
was sitting in the office of a prominent ior 
midwestern banker. The telephone rang Tells 
The banker picked up the receiver 
said, “Hello!” ... “No”... “No how 
“Ve, ch, yes”... . method 
“No” . . . “Goodbye.” copying 

Mr. Rathje said, “That was a fell yor, 
conversation. What were those 
pleasant ‘yeses’ about?” 2 

The banker answered, “Oh, he aske) 
me if I could hear.” 


Mr. Rathje offered the story as evr 
dence of a popular notion which bank- 
ing should steer away from, and hee 
pressed his belief that the A.B.A. smal 
business credit campaign was goig 
long way toward eliminating that so 
of thinking. 
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the help of this 
Co bankers 
-Photocopying! 


—Saves time, 
money, labor! 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
qickly make error-proof copies of 
LETTERS, FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, CHECKS, GRAPHS, 
STOCK REPORTS, CLIPPINGS, AGREE- 
MENTS (over 100 others) 


Now, with this handy unit right 
in your bank, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
©onboth sides... permanent, error- 
nity’ photocopies—at amazingly 

w cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
fans girl can easily operate APECO. 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GB115 
Chicago 14, ii. 

Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


PHOTOEXACT 


C opted ingthing 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


1945 


What a Banker Should 


Know about Laundries 


magazine Laundry Age calls 
BANKING’s attention to its recent 
article, “What Your Banker Should 
Know About Laundries,” written by 
John Carruthers. Mr. Carruthers says, 
among other things, that: 

A well-managed laundry should earn 
operating profits, before interest and 
Federal taxes, of not less than 4 and 
usually not more than 10 per cent of 
sales, with an average capital turnover 
of approximately two and one-half times 
per year. Earnings are consistent from 
year to year. 

Because of the continuity of customer 
relations a large laundry company “al- 
most never closes its doors as a result 
of financial difficulty.” Hence “loans 
based upon laundry buildings are much 
safer than those based on factory or 
mercantile buildings.” The principal 
protection the lender needs “‘are condi- 
tions in the loan which prevent the 
laundry company from removing their 
production plants from the buildings 
now occupied to plants which may be 
purchased or rented in other locations.” 


Worxc capital requirements for 
laundries are quite low. “Inventories,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, “consist almost 
entirely of supplies used in connection 
with the laundry processes which, 
under nermal conditions, do not need 
to be purchased very far in advance of 
consumption requirements. Two-thirds 
or more of the average laundry sales 
are for cash. Therefore accounts re- 
ceivable balances are relatively small 
and are usually liquidated within 30 
to 90 days, and bad debt losses for the 
entire industry represent a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of sales.” 

Current liabilities usually consist of 
accounts payable, and current accruals 
for payrolls and taxes. The total of 
these liabilities represent substantially 
less than one month’s sales, and are 
paid in the ordinary course of business 
from the next month’s sales. 

“Any current ratio in excess of 1 to 1 
permits prompt payment of all obliga- 
tions, and a ratio in excess of 2 to 1 may 
be regarded as an unnecessary use of 
capital. At the present time the current 
ratio for the entire industry is probably 
somewhat in excess of 2 to 1, because of 
the fact that laundries have been unable 
to buy a substantial amount of equip- 
ment for more than two years and are 
holding unused additions to deprecia- 
tion reserves in cash or War Bonds.” 


Your CUSTOMER'S INVENTORY 
CAN BE MADE BANKABLE 


Spherical Pressure Tanks 
Safeguard Many Products 
During Processing 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
SAFEGUARDS 


Working Capital Loans 


Many Banks find that they can 
convert many of their existing 
open line credits into secured 
loans and make More Loans and 
Larger Loans Safely, when their 
customer’s marketable inventory 
(of raw or finished merchandise) 
is Collateralized through an ex- 
perienced and responsible Field 
Warehousing Company. 


By our sound, flexible and eco- 
nomical method of setting up ac- 
tual warehousing operations on 
the premises of your customer's 
business establishment, the result- 
ing inventory collateral becomes 
a most acceptable security to both 
Borrower and Lender. 


Your Protection 


[> 1. Value of the Merchandise. 


> 2. Our Ability and Know-How sup- 
ported by our Warehousemen’s 
Legal Liability and Employees Fi- 
delity Bond, underwritten by the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company. 

> 3. Our Record Stands:— Not one 

dollar of loss to Lending Agent, 

Bonding Company or Ourselves. 


WRITE TO 


NEAREST OFFICE 


(Complete information 
given—No Obligation) 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WARERDUSE 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


GENERAL OFFICES- ST. LOUIS MO. 


CINCINNATI+**KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGOe*DALLAS* MEMPHIS 
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Tells how APECO 
| Photocopying can serve you 
No") Se how you can save time, money, labor, 
} and assure accuracy with this most modern 
eee method of copying. prkco’s 20-page, fully 
| illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
| copying—shows graphically the “what” and 
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To men under 40 who 


WANT TO BE 
BRANCH MANAGERS 
IN 4 YEARS 


Our 94-Year Old Company is ready for 
further expansion. Since 1940, sales 
per man have more than doubled. 
And since our business has no recon- 
version problems, our post-war expan- 
sion plans are already under way. This 
creates unusual opportunities for young 
men, especially war veterans, to be- 
come leaders in the growing sales staff 
of a nationally advertised company. 


The Men We Want should combine an 
aptitude for sales work with a capacity 
for managerial responsibility. Previous 
experience, however, is not essential 
for we are equipped to train and de- 
velop such men (in four to five years) 
to head up our sales offices. Branch 
managers now holding similar posi- 
tions are earning salaries that average 
in excess of $10,000 a year. 

Men most likely to be chosen have 
been college trained, are married, and 
are under age 40. They are ambitious 
to become business leaders in the com- 
munities they serve. They are men 
who today are doing less important 
work than they should be doing. 

To such men, we offer a chance to 
become branch managers for a com- 
pany that has served the American 
public with success, for nearly a cen- 
tury. The stability of our business is 
indicated by the fact that sales are 
good in times of war or depression, as 
well as in times of peace and plenty. 
Possible earnings are limited ONLY 
by your own capabilities. And for 
your later years, retirement benefits 
are assured. 


If you are a good organizer and 
have potential ability to teach and 
inspire others to be successful in sales 
work, you will want to know more 
about the possibilities of a profitable 
lifetime career with us. A note will 
bring you full information. Write to- 
day telling us something about your- 
self. All inquiries will, of course, be 
kept confidential. 


Address C. L. Morse, Box 518, Bank- 
ing, 22 East 40th St., NewYork 16,N.Y. 


WASHINGTON 
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of $25 a week 26 weeks to those out of 
work. As in the case with the Full-Em- 
ployment Bill, that measure awaits 
House action, and House leadership is 
critical. 


Government The reorganization 
Reorganization proposal of the Presi- 

dent, as outlined in 
his message, is achieving congressional 
acceptance, more than some of the other 
bills. 

The House has passed a measure 
giving the Chief Executive considera- 
ble leeway in revising, revamping and 
consolidating executive agencies of the 
Government. 

While one of the bank supervisory 
agencies was given limited exemption, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and pre- 
sumably the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency within the Treasury Department, 
could be shifted about. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation cannot, 
under present plans, be disturbed, ex- 
cept under some special plan which 
would have to be individually presented. 

This would permit Congress to exer- 
cise a veto power, should it choose to 
do so. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and several other bi- 
partisan boards, are definitely placed 
beyond the efforts of White House 
planners. 

It is a fact that FDIC exercises con- 
siderable influence in Congress. It is a 
favored agency. Much of this is due to 
the personal popularity of Leo T. 
Crowley, long the chairman. Whether 
his successor will continue to inherit 
such influence is regarded as problemat- 
ical. 


**Well, folks, we’ve had our fun. From now 
on it’s the customer who’s always right 
again!” 


Deposit When Mr. Crowley 
Insurance signed from his many po 
tions in the Government 
his letter made it unmistakably ce ‘ 
that he hoped the President would con® 
tinue past policies. He went furthe: 
He told the President the success of th 
FDIC was due to the fact that it hy 
adhered to its single task of insur; 
sound banks. He warned against ing 
ance policies which could in any way b 
tied to monetary policies. He thus re” 
ferred to a long-continued argume 
that bank examinations should, in ¢ 
fect, be lenient during hard times angi! 
tough during good times. Such a pm 
gram has been favored by Res 
Board Chairman Eccles. 
In connection with deposit insurance 
there is flowing into the FDIC lette 
from bankers urging a reduction in th 
premium they now pay. It is argu@’, 
that since the FDIC is to soon become@#” 
billion dollar corporation, it is time 
lower the premiums as an aid to banks 
which in effect own the corporatiomg” 
Coupled with the proposals are play 
outlined for paying off the early “stake 
which the Treasury provided and tha” 


Pipe-smokers 
never weary 
of Walnut 


With that 
rich, natural, nutty flaver} 


Write for free booklet: 
of Experience.”’ John Middleton, 127 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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neerve banks subscribed, to establish 
jeFDIC. Mr. Crowley has not frowned 
pon such suggestions. In fact, a few 
weeks ago he asked banks to report on 
ihe percentages of their deposits which 
‘Eye insured for $5,000, for $10,000, and- 


One of the well-known differences ex- 
“Bing between the Reserve Board and 
ie FDIC relates to enforcement of the 
limer’s Regulation Q. This pertains 
Bo par clearance. Southern banks have 
“early, and at times bitterly, opposed 
lie elimination of exchange absorption. 
However, the regulation is now in ef- 
«t, and there is no indication here that 
“Biere will be any early relaxation. 


the GI Bill Of special importance to 
{Rights banking is the so-called 
GI Bill of Rights and the 
revisions, now in process of being made. 
hese revisions are likely to be along 
‘ix lines formally proposed by the 
mrican Bankers Association and 
Moeneral Omar Bradley, Veterans Ad- 
‘Bhisstrator. In general, they provide for 
peater elasticity in lending procedure 
_rithout breaking down safeguards in 
the making of loans. 
. play Meetings called by the American 
fv wion, to which the A.B.A. was in- 
nd tygrted, and officials of life insurance com- 
nies and savings and loan associations 
tnd mortgage lenders, provided for an 
initial clearing of ideas having to do 
7° Frith veterans’ loans. As a result, no 
rious differences now exist in amend- 
Ing the law so as to provide for the 
i] proper extension of bank credit to 
reterans. 


ratio 


Holding Among the more tech- 
Z Pompe ies nical measures before 
Congress, not immedi- 
piely likely to become law, is legislation 
ocurb bank holding companies. There 
sill remains the Reserve Board-en- 
1c the Morsed bill, introduced by banking com- 
mittee chairman Senator Wagner and 
Representative Spence. In addition 
tere has been presented an amendment 
othe Clayton Act, which the Reserve 
Board has also endorsed. This provides 
tat there shall be no transfer of assets 
between banks without the permission 
i the specific government agencies 
avorp"tich supervise the banks. Preliminary 
hearings have been held at which Re- 
Choie erve officials testified, but no definite 
ection was taken. It has been indicated, 
‘However, that opposition exists. 
ere are numerous other bills, of 
‘ser importance, but this Congress is 
‘conversion minded and is giving first 
tention to those problems likely to 
mooth the path to prosperity. 


By the Way 
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It is interesting to note that when God 
made man he didn’t arrange any of the 
joints of his bones so he could pat himself 
on the back. 


It is reported by scientists that man’s 
jaw has dropped half an inch in several 
thousand years. That’s not so bad when 
you consider the Government budgets he 
has faced. 


Effective co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ¥ 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, March 20, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock LIABILITIES 


Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

U.S. Government Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds . x 
Total Deposits 416,996,215.28 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The pessimist says when a diplomat 
lays his cards on the table it’s a good idea 
to count ’em. 


A government bureau often turns out to 
be a group of people organized to keep the 
taxpayers worried. 


How can the United States be isolation- 
ist when every day its interest in Europe 
grows? 
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this is the girl who never - 
worked before... 


this is the machine 
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and this is the time 


@ It is quite commonplace! Because of an entirely new _real savings. Depositors’ statements are always neat “They 
mechanical principle, inexperienced operators have and clean, since figures are perfectly aligned, both¥j “Wher 


learned to operate the National Posting Machine for vertically and horizontally. He | 
checking accounts in less than two hours. 

Everything has been completely simplified ... key- There’s a National for every bank and every “He 
board operation, insertion of forms, and method of banking job. te rec 
printing. Operational fatigue is reduced. Whatever the size of your bank, you'll find a National Se 

There is positive protection against error. The system to meet all your needs. Why not talk things§ ,,. 
machine makes accuracy compulsory. over with the National representative? He will heli ii. }, 

No matter what type of ledger posting operation you gain maximum economy and speed up service The 
you use ... unit or dual plan .. . this machine will to customers at the same time. There is no obligation § proact 
handle either of them equally well. Call your local National representative, or write The jj weds. 

The National Ledger Posting Machine saves you National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. ton sk 
money, too. Elimination of carbon journal rolls means Offices in principal cities. Pe, 

said, 
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CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES a 


ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO: ato 
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Nothing Ever Happens 


The author is advertising manager of 
The Cleveland Trust Company. 


osH,’ yawned Joe Kolka as he 
(Fat on his shoes, “I wish I 
didn’t have to go to the bank 
day. That guard’s job is getting my 
gat—always the same old thing— 
questions, questions. ‘Where do I go 
jr this; where do I go for that?’ Noth- 
ing exciting or different. Wish I’d been 
younger or not married so I could have 
giten into the Air Corps. No standing 
m my feet all day, and besides that’s 
im where the real excitement and adven- 
we was. That’s where you saw life.” 

_ “Now, Joe,” his wife protested weakly 

“Basshe poured his breakfast coffee and 
gpervised the children’s preparations 
ft school. She had listened to Joe’s 
‘mstrations for years and was used to 
‘them by now. 
Joe gulped the coffee, ran for his bus 
id rang in on the bank time clock. 
r the usual tussle, he and the other 
td got the massive bronze inner 
mil-gate open. 

With the first rush of customers, his 
daily inquisition started. His first ques- 
toner was a woman, clearly foreign- 
born to judge from her faltering use of 


I, I, SPERLING 


ready released by war’s end, to send 
money to sons and daughters still in 
service abroad. Other questioners were 
business men wanting to borrow money 
to cash in on the opportunities of the 
post-war period; lawyers and their cli- 
ents for the trust department; white 
collar workers wanting to open modest 
savings accounts or buy Victory Bonds 
to supplement Social Security and their 


FCorrespon 


employers’ pension plans; excited vaca- 
tioners long-denied travel by the war, 
anxious to buy tours again. 


Thar night Joe dragged himself wearily 
home. 
“That you, Joe?” his wife called from 
the kitchen. “How did it go today?” 
“Same old thing, nothing new. What’s 
for supper?” 


Yor 


dent Kerviee 


in Atlanta 


The 
Fulton Nationa\ Sank 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Member of the Federa iDeposit Insurance Corporation 


English. Her eyes seemed to be unusu- 
aly red 


“My Paul was killed,” she said 
trmulously, fumbling in her purse and 
banding him the crumpled, tear-stained 
telegram that began: “The War De- 
partment regrets to inform you—.” 
“They send me his medal,” she said. 
“Where I keep it? I no want to lose it.” 

He directed her to the safe deposit 
department. 

“Hello, Bill,” he greeted a war worker 
he recognized as a regular depositor. 

“Hi, Joe,” responded Bill. “Gee, am 
[glad I kept socking it away while I 
was making it. Don’t know how long 
this layoff is going to last.” 

The youthful couple that next ap- 
proached Joe were obviously newly- 
weds. A bright new war veteran’s but- 
ton shone in the lapel of his new coat. 

“We saw your ad about loans to ex- 
widiers to buy homes,” the husband 
uid. “Where can we find out more 
about them?” Joe sent them on to the 
proper department. 

In rapid succession he was approached 
by eager people, seeking loans to send 

to college, to buy some of the 
tutomobiles and home appliances al- 


In Every Language 


Throughout the world, in 


every language, the Shaw- 
mut Indian stands for 
prompt results in any bank- 
ing transaction. 


«Outstanding Strength” for 109 Years 
The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Our Address is Texas 
But our Service is National 


T’S NOT ALONE our resources of over 180 million dollars which make 
us one of Texas’ largest banks. Or a statement of condition that 
would cheer any banker’s heart. 


It is, more simply, our way of working together and going-places-together 
with our customers. Oil, cotton and manufacturing industry call it “looking 


out for our interests.”” Sweet old lady customers call it “being so nice... 
being warm and friendly like a field of Texas bluebonnets.”’ 


Bankers the nation over have found our Correspondent facilities sound 


as a dollar, friendly as a porch-to-porch conversation. Let’s try and get 
acquainted. 


The 


National Bank of Commerce 
OF HOUSTON 
Gulf Building, 712 Main Street ** The Bank of Courtesy” 


WARM FRIENDLY BANKING AND TRUST GUIDANCE 


Where growth is recognized 


as an opportunily 
ior grealer service. 


AMERICAN 
\ATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


mber Fe il Depos uran Cor 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Victory Loan 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


meetings, presided over by section heads 
at which the particular programs of 
each section were discussed in detaij 
I am happy to state that the banker’ &. 
group meetings were the best attended fl, 
with anywhere from 50 to 200 present 
but perhaps this was natural because s) 
many of the delegates were bankers, And 
may I say also that we received every. 
where the fullest cooperation from the 
secretaries of state bankers associations 

“Stan Prenosil opened the banker’ 
group meeting with a brief introductory 


address, thanking the bankers for their Ml. « 


cooperation and outlining the problems 
faced by the bankers in the coming 
drive. Messrs. Lindow and Ticktop 
then showed some new charts, not 
shown at the morning session. The 
meeting was then turned over to me, 
and was conducted in the nature of a 
bankers’ clinic. 


W: GENERALLY called upon a city 
banker and a rural banker, who had 
done an outstanding sales job in pre- 
vious drives, to tell their stories, and we 
brought out some amazing and amusing 
stories. At our Milwaukee meeting, for 
instance, there was a small banker in 
a community of two hundred persons 
who had personally solicited the heads 
of families in all war loans. He knew 
their financial condition and they trusted 
his judgment, so he explained that 
when the Seventh War Loan came along, 
he didn’t bother to call upon them— 
‘just charged their accounts with what 
I thought they should buy, and delivered 
the bonds.’ 

“On the basis of this and similar 
stories we heard, and our private con- 
versations with bankers in all the cities 
we visited, I feel confident that the 
banks of this country will do another 
outstanding job in the Victory Loan. 
They understand the Government’ 
need for the money, they know where 
the money can be obtained and are 
prepared and willing to ask their cus 
tomers to lend it, and they fully realize 
the importance of individuals taking 
a large share of this loan to assure 4 
stable post-war economy. I am very 
proud of the important role that the 
bankers have played in this war finane- 
ing program, and it has been a real 
pleasure to plan and work with them m 
putting over this last big financing job 
of the war.” 
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What Home Builders Want 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


wat of those planning homes costing less 
‘Mian $5,000 to 29 per cent of those 
ing homes costing $10,000 or more. 
Among those who will require financ- 
ing, more than 40 per cent had rather 
jeinite ideas as to the type of mortgage 
/M,mngements they preferred. In one 
qvey, the preferred mortgage was 
described as FHA or similar type. One 
* Baurvey found that 90 per cent of pros- 
petive home owners who expect to 
ed mortgage financing want a monthly 
amortized plan. The amount of the 
Y i nonthly payment people expect to make 
indicates that they anticipate including 
yes and perhaps other items as well 
ssdebt service charges. 


Wine a surprisingly large group of 
prospects seems to be fairly well posted 
o home financing, which is an indica- 
tin that mortgage lending agencies 
hve done a good educational job, 
an equally large group is either vague 
orignorant about home financing facil- 
ities. This means that the educational 
job is not complete. 

When queried as to what they thought 
fered the biggest chance for reducing 
home ownership costs, less than 20 per 
cent mentioned mortgage interest rates. 
The great majority felt that building 
costs could be reduced however. 

The Curtis survey, in asking pros- 
pective owners where their first point 
of contact in acquiring a home would 
be, obtained the following response: 
Real estate agent, 31 per cent; builder, 
Nper cent; architect, 18 per cent; bank, 
ll per cent; building material dealer, 
jper cent; miscellaneous, 15 per cent. 

Included as banks in this list are 


lending agencies of all types. The fact 


that lenders have been successful in 
establishing themselves as centers of 
information for at least 10 per cent of 
the market is encouraging and indicates 
perhaps that home planners clubs and 
ither promotional efforts of banks are 
hearing fruit. By a continuation of this 
program and by establishing friendly, 
cooperative relationships with the four 
other groups mentioned above, banks 
vill be in a position to develop mortgage 
business regardless of original point of 
contact. 


Conclusion 


Obviously what people say or think 
they will do at some future time does 
tot provide any assurance as to what 
they will do. While neither survey was 
tesigned to answer all questions or to 


November 1945 


provide a chart that will be followed 
precisely, both surveys serve a very 
useful purpose. They provide a pattern 
for conducting local surveys, and stand- 
ards by which findings may be judged. 
They indicate that the home buying 
public is eager, sensible, thrifty, realis- 
tic, and well informed. Home buying 
prospects appear to have qualifications 
that will make them desirable mort- 
gagors. 

The potentials of the home market 
will, of course, be controlled by the 
economic health of the country and by 
the price structure the building industry 
is successful in establishing. The in- 
dustry is keenly aware of its opportunity 
and its responsibility. 

Surveys such as these are contri- 
butions to the cause of better all round 
understanding that must exist between 
builders, suppliers, architects, brokers 
and bankers if the coming decade is to 
be memorable for the progress made in 
providing homes for Americans. 


England Buys 
a Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


The Labor Government has not yet 
expressed itself on the two institutions 
described above. Whether it will be sat- 
isfied with them no one can say with 
assurance, but the City of London does 
not anticipate that the Labor Govern- 
ment will bypass these two new institu- 
tions or set up still another lending body, 
merely for the sake of doing so. 

It is of course expected that the Gov- 
ernment will keep its promise to create a 
National Investment Board, but that 
board will have only planning and sta- 
tistical functions, and according to well- 
informed observers in London is not 
likely to have any lending authority. 

Mention should be made here of an- 
other Coalition-Government measure, 
the Distribution of Industry Act. It 
represents the effort to prevent intensifi- 
cation of industrial congestion. The act 
brought into existence the Development 
Areas Treasury Advisory Committee, to 
advise the Treasury on making grants or 
loans within the scope of the act so to 
induce concerns to establish in dis- 
tressed areas. This is the only significant 
instance of the Government entering 
the lending field. 
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Fire Insurance Companies 


bf 
Che Phoenix 


Iusuranse Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


Sire Hartford Conn: 


UITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
ProvIDENCE, RI. 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


HE CAN RELAX 

HE HAS A 
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A Mortgage Merchandising Plan 


NNOUNCEMENT of a complete mort- to enable banks to attract mortgage purpose, as well as newspaper ad ma 
gage merchandising plan has been _ business by establishing themselves as and posters for developing public par. 
mailed by the Advertising Department centers of information on home owner- _ ticipation. 
of the American Bankers Association ship. 
to more than 5,000 bank mortgage of- Suggestions for building a prospect Avrer a careful survey of the materi: 
ficers. list of potential home owners as a mar-_ suitable for bank distribution to pro 


The program, developed by the de-__ ket for the service emphasize the possi- spective home owners, the morts to Septel 
partment in consultation with the bilitiesamongthe banks’ owndepositors research department recommended maining | 
A.B.A. Department of Research in and the customers of its departments, series of bulletins published by thd lyst Spru 
Mortgage and Real Estate Finance, can who often go elsewhere for home loans Small Homes Council of the University ture est 

| be used as a complete unit or can be because they are unaware of the services of Illinois. These bulletins are written in But a fa 
combined with or adapted to any pro- offered by their own banks. Included layman’s language and cover such syb. nade. 
motional plan already in use. Its aimis in the kit are suggested letters for this jects as site and neighborhood selection, The | 
site preparation, home planning, land. 
Ww 
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home financing. 

The bulletins are authoritative and 
: unbiased; one a month will be selected 
North American Banking Service for distribution over a year’s period 
The front page is available for each 
bank’s message in letter form. Although 
suggested copy is furnished it is recom. 
New York Seattle San Francisco ded that banks their 
Recsiiind Cin. Los Angeles terial and thus tie the bulletin service to 


y scaping, heating, kitchen planning and 


Linked with over 500 branches of this Bank across Canada 
are the Bank’s agencies and subsidiaries at: 


their program. petual, 
This large organization, combined with many correspondent In addition, banks using the service “™™e" 
banks in the United States, offers a truly North American will receive monthly releases describing greatly 
banking service. Its direct and comprehensive services are advertising booklets and other promo- In Can: 
yours, for either American or Canadian transactions. tional material currently available, to- those 0: 


gether with information as to procuring 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE pee 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA announcement included those who re 


S. H. Logan, Chairman of the Board A. E. Arscott, C.B.E., President quested copies of the booklet, “ Mort- 


S. M. Wedd, Vice Presid d G I M . 
NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Agents: C. J. Stephenson — W. T. Alexander tion,” recently published by the De 
partment of Research in Mortgage and 


Real Estate Finance. (which 
hundre 
MEMPHIS INVITES INDUSTRY | 
wealthy” which 
That Memphis offers industry many out- = billion 
“ standing advantages is evidenced by these require 
factual data. Memphis is: outlet: 
World's largest cotten Market export 
World’s largest hardwood lumber Market Coxe. co of all 
World's largest producer cottonseed — stabili 
products INVESTMENT 


World's largest cotton warehouses COUNSELORS 


America’s largest producer hardwood 
flooring 


America’s twentieth largest wholesale 
center 


South's largest producer of mixed feeds 
South’s largest distributors drugs and 


chemicals 
South’s key transportation center 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS South’s fourth largest manufacturing center 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


+ Inquiries from Bonks ond Busi- BANK & TRUST co. Member Federal Deposit 
‘poration 


nesses are cordially invited Since 1869 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE inewrence Cor, 
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North of the Border 


o be presented anywhere is that 
placed before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on October 12. True, this budget 
. Bjsasort of mid-stream affair, for it ac- 
B counts for half of the fiscal year, April 
io September, and projects for the re- 
maining half. Parliament was adjourned 
st Spring before revenue and expendi- 


is first peacetime national budget 
t 


. ture estimates could be submitted. 


But a fairly complete reckoning can be 
made. 

The budget has some unique fea- 
tures, apart from its presentation before 
all war issues had been settled. It 
grves, in some respects, both as a warn- 
ing and as a pattern for other countries. 
It shows clearly that war expenditures 
cannot be eliminated altogether when 
the “cease fire” order is issued. Indeed, 
the budget brings unmistakably into 
view the fact that many war costs—an 
increased interest charge on a higher 
national debt, for example—are per- 
petual, and therefore that ordinary gov- 
emmental expenditures will always 
greatly exceed those of pre-war times. 
In Canada they will be at least double 
those of 1939, 


Tas budget serves as an object lesson 
inanother way, namely, that telescop- 
ing heavy social welfare commitments 
into public accounts still heavily weighted 
with unsettled for war costs swells the 
total unduly. Canada is shouldering 
some exceptional welfare expenditures 
(which eventually will run into several 
hundred million dollars per year) before 
she has cleaned up all her war accounts, 
sich as demobilization expenditures, 
which probably will require nearly a 
billion dollars. Almost as much may be 
required for foreign credits to provide 
outlets for Canada’s large surplus of 
exportable products (about 30 per cent 
d all production) and for exchange 
stabilization. So with these and other 
commitments the Government’s total 
cash requirements for its fiscal year 
ending next March are estimated as 
$5,400 million, $300 million below those 
of the preceding year, but large enough 
lonecessitate the best financial manage- 
ment. The requirements for the next 
year are officially estimated as about 
$4,000 million. 

In the face of these heavy require- 
ments the Government has boldly an- 
tounced some rather sweeping tax 
reductions, which other countries will 
probably try to follow. Personal income 
laxes are cut immediately by 16 per 
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cent “straight across the board,” that 
is, in all income brackets, from the low- 
est to the highest. The Government 
reached the conclusion that in a period 
when it wished to encourage the fullest 
expansion of employment and income 
the 100 per cent rate under the Excess 
Profits Tax Act cannot reasonably be 
maintained. As an interim step towards 


the ultimate abolition of the excess 
profits tax, it is proposed to abolish the 
20 per cent refundable portion of the 
excess profits tax and to reduce the rate 
on excess profits to 60 per cent, effective 
January 1 next. Some 12,000 small 
business firms are to be relieved en- 
tirely of the excess profits tax, and many 
others will pay lower taxes. It is pro- 


© Chemical and petro-chemical 
plants will find an abundance of oil, 
sulphur and other minerals along 
the Texas Gulf Coast. And Hous- 
ton is the center of a rapidly ex- 
panding chemical industry. But for 
banking in any field, you'll find 
First National’s long association 
with the progress of this section 
especially beneficial to you. Your 
business is invited. 


OR FANNIN 
FRANKLIN 


INVESTORS SELECTIVE 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MR. BANKE 


N. R. MARKER & CO. - 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
CALIFORNIA DEFAULTED 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


333 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 13 
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posed also to exempt from sales tax Canada’s trade account with th 
machinery and apparatus (not includ- States probably can be kept in fair), 
ing office equipment or motor vehicles) _ close balance for some time yet. Her gy. 
which are to be used directly in the ports of armament to the United State 
manufacture or production of goods. are practically ended, while those of 

From an American point of view the foodstuffs and metals will undergo a con. 
most interesting move is the removal of _ siderable decline. The prospect is, how. 
a war exchange tax of 10 per cent on ever, that Canada’s exports of Pulp, 
all non-British Empire products. This paper and lumber to the American mar. 
tax arose early in the war owing to a_ ket will continue on a large scale, It js 
scarcity of United States dollars in Can- _ probable, also, that gold shipments yi) 
ada and was of course directed mainly increase steadily, while net tourist re. 
at non-essential American imports. Its ceipts may soon return to the pre-war 
removal will not only broaden some- level of about $70 million. American e. 
what the Canadian market for Ameri- ports to Canada have of course shrunk 
can exporters but will, also, narrow dif- with the decline in inter-American war 
ferentials in prices in the two countries. business. Under such conditions Canada 

The changes which have taken place should be able to meet her heaviest net 
since August are bringing the two coun- payments to the States, interest and 
tries back to more normal trade. dividends, of over $200 million per year, 


Statement of Ownership 


SraTeMENT OF THE OwNeERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircuLATION, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE 
Acts or Concress or Aucusr 24, 1912, anp Marcu 3, 1933, of BAnkiNe, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1945, 


{ State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxtne, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


(1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, John J. Rooney. 


({ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a carporation, its name and address must be stated and 

also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given). The American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (A 
voluntary unincorporated association of banks); Frank C. Rathje, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago 21, Illinois, President; Harold Stonier, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., Executive Manager. 


@ 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


(4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 


to your needs 


' Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
, with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 

pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
. provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
| your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
| public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
F borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


‘OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 
(@ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of September 1945. 


@ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk.’s No. 17, Reg. No. 
136R6, New York Co. Clk.’s No. 575, Reg. No. 333R6. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 


(@ (My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. Distance usually lends enchantment 
to the business picture and the present time is no excep- 
tion. For example, take the outlook for 1946. It is cer- 
tainly better than would appear from a too close reading 
of contemporary happenings. The trouble is that appre- 
hension has become a habit. It is a natural hangover 
from the past 10 or 15 years and business is inclined to 
dwell on the bad and expect the worst. 

Yet the war’s over, really over, and we are not likely 
to have another one for a while. Surely if we were able to 
get through this completely savage conflict, with leaders 
on both sides avoiding any real use of deadly gas, it is 
reasonable to assume that the atomic bomb will inspire 
even more caution. This instrument would not only 
threaten everyone but would quickly endanger the very 
lives of those responsible for leadership. 


Vacuum of Demand 


Therefore, without under-rating in any way the seri- 
ousness of strikes, diplomatic tempests, worldwide in- 
flation and creeping socialism, the picture is first of all 
one of peace, hard work and considerable interest. 

There will of course be plenty of sparring around on 
domestic and international problems but this will not 
stop commerce and industry from finding a way to fill 
the tremendous vacuum of human wants. 


These Mean Business 


Among the elements that logically lead to an expansion 
of business are productive capacity plus demand plus 
liquid savings. 

All three of these are at the highest point ever known 
in this country and this is a circumstance from which 
certain deductions should be possible. So with full real- 
ization that there is not much affinity between logic and 
behavior, here are a few selected guesses as to the next 
year or so: 

(1) The economic prestige of the United States will 
rise to unprecedented heights. There will be two kinds 
of groups visiting us in force from abroad. One will be 
salesmen and agents of foreign producers, including those 
from socialistically inclined countries, attempting to sell 
in this market. The other will be business, industrial and 
political leaders, including those from socialistically 
inclined countries, aiming to see how our fairly private 
enterprise system works, and wishing to buy in this 
market without much in the way of money. 

(2) We shall approach international questions more 
and more from the standpoint of our own interests, 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHN 


frankly and realistically. This will be a result of & 
normal reaction from recent years coupled with the § 
fluence of returning veterans. It is an attitude that 
be easily understood by other countries, less puzzling 
them, and it should enchance our self-respect. 


Mang Opportunities 


(3) There will be less grand talk about free enterp 
and more of the real article. There will be opportunitis 
galore and plenty of competition of course. In fact 
door will be wide open, or rather, many doors will 
open to the individual with plans. 

(4) Business will be allowed to come in and see v 
is going on and not have the feeling of trying to wate 
the Government through a knothole. 

(5) The lowering of trade barriers and a shift towan 
free competition between countries will replace to sor 
extent the present artificial basis of foreign commeregy 
Questions of export and import will be decided less ang 
less by who-sits-next-who at a Washington table. 


Greater Business Responsibility 


(6) Business will be inclined to accept more responsk 
bility for assuring steady work and pay. The practic 
of casually firing people and letting the Government tak 
care of the unemployed will be seen for what it is 
handsome, engraved invitation to the eager forces ¢ 
socialism. Business will certainly get to work on 
problem in cooperation with the leaders of governmen 
and labor. 

(7) Big business will also be more disposed to reco 
nize a responsibility for the development of small inde 
pendent concerns. One of the results of the wartime ex 
perience of big industries with subcontractors has bee 
to demonstrate the far-sighted wisdom of this type @ 
decentralized operation. 

(8) Anew sense of responsibility on the part of mam 
labor organizations will be reflected in changes in unid 
policies to encourage more free play of individual of 
portunity and competition. 

(9) There will be a tendency for business organiz 
tions of every kind to strengthen themselves in order t 
preserve the balance against organizations which are op 
posing and working actively against private business. | 

(10) Public opinion will compel greater economy if 
government because the foolishness of reducing taxes 
spending billions of deficit dollars and asking the pub 
to save, all at the same time will become apparent. — 

This last one really takes an optimist of the first ordem 
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